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CHAPTER XI 


THE IMPERIAL COURT IN THE DAYS OF MARIE-LOUISE 

THE KING OF ROME (181O-1812) 

Visit to Switzerland — ^At Aix-en-Savoie — The Duchesse de Monte- 
bello — ^Pauline Bonaparte — The fate of Louis — The Queen's House- 
hold — Monsieur de Flahaut again — ^At the Emperor's Court— 

The Due de Rovigo — Birth and baptism of the King of Rome — 
Caroline Murat — ^Two balls in February, 1812. 

My mother was at Aix-les-Bains and urged me to join 
her there. She could not conceal her satisfaction at seeing 
me at last entirely free and independent for the first time 
in my life, thanks to my husband’s departure. My 
physician, who began to be seriously alarmed about my 
chest, forbade my going to Plombi^res and thought that 
only sulphur springs could stop the progress of a disease 
which so many recent shocks had aggravated. 

Switzerland was a coimtry with which I was anxious 
to become acquainted, and Aix-en-Savoie lay so close to 
the frontier of this beautiful land that I could not resist the 
temptation to enter it. 

I sent all my travelling carriages along the French road 
that leads through Geneva. I myself with half my house- 
hold in the strictest incognito^ — to avoid a scolding from 
the Emperor, who had not granted me permission to leave 
France — took the road that leads from Besangon, Pontarlier 
and Lausanne. I was so weak that two servants were 
obliged to carry me in a little specially constructed chair 
whenever the mountain road became too tiring. 

By the time I reached Geneva I had already benefited 
somewhat from the pure mountain -air and the beauties 
of the scener)’-, although I was very tired. My lodgings 

• Sc« Koto p 259 
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14 THE MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE 
were outside the town at the Uttlc village inn of Lc Sichcron 
I retired to my room to take a little rest, but m vain, so 
I joined my ladics-in-waiting m the garden of a Monsieur 
Hcutsch 'Which adjoined that of the inn My ladies 
were talking with several unknown gentlemen who, having 
seen that th^ were foreigners, were dcscnbmg the sur- 
rounding country to them When I appeared, attention 
turned on me. One of the gentlemen, a kind, obhging 
man, looked at me closely and seeing how ill I looked he 
at once began to speak ot the benefiaaJ effects of the Swiss 
climate. He assui^ me it would do me good. He owed 
his own life partly to the excellence of the rlimatr., partly 
to the care of one of hia friends, a skilful physician, whom 
he pomted out to me strolling about a short distance away, 
and then, without waiting for my reply, he humed off 
and returned with the doctor The latter approached 
me saying, How long have you been ill ? What is the 
trouble?’* I thought he was asking, "What are the 
so r r o ws which arc shortening your da^ ? ” for it was m 
sorrows which lay at the root of my illness, and to spea 
of the one was to remind me of the otner The only answe 

I could make was to burst mto tears The mtcrest of th 
stranger who had brought the doctor to me was mcrcaso 
by the sight of my distress Deeply moved, he took m; 
arm, offered to look after me, urged me to divert m; 
thoughts, pomted out the beauties of the lake, and seeing 
Monsieur Heutsch* standing m the doorway of his hom< 
he introduced me as a foreign visitor, without consulting 
me, and made me go into the house, where that day there 
h^pened to be a Surly numerous Mthenng I made no 
c^rt to resist. I was too moved to be able to speak 
The doctor did not take his eyes off me, so great was ^ 
desire to discover the cause of my illness My ladles 
followed us silently, not venturing to reveal my incogmW 
In order to hide my too visible emotion as I entered the 
drawing-room, I bowed and, walking over to piano, 
took up a piece of music. ” It is a new song,” 
host, ‘St was written by the Queen of Holland. My 
niece emgs it very well ” She proceeded to do so, ^d 
quiet assurance made me certain that she had no idea tkc 
• See Nerto p 259 
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IN THE DAYS OF MAKIE-LOUISE 

author was beside her. I was about to withdraw and return 
to the inn when we heard strains of music on the lake. I 
was obliged to yield again to the insistence of my host 
and the gentleman who had introduced me and go to meet 
the new arrivals. I cannot say whether it was annoyance, 
fatigue, or the effect of the music on my nerves, but my tears 
continued to fall abundantly. The more ashamed I was 
of them the less was I able to stop their flow. The new 
arrivals, who had come from Geneva, left their boat and, 
one of them having doubtless recognized me, people began 
to whisper to one another. Finally my name reached the 
ears of the gentleman who would not leave me and who, in 
his desire to make himself agreeable, had offered me a 
picnic for the next day, to be followed by a boating party 
and all the pleasures one may enjoy on the lake of Geneva. 
All at once he released my arm. His embarrassed 
countenance, his evident fear of having displeased me, 
showed me that my incognito had been betrayed. But 
before all the company had time to be certain of my identity, 
I contrived to have a moment’s liberty, and hastened back 
to my hotel, leaving the merry band to go on to Geneva, 
In the evening I was so ill that I was obliged to send 
for the same doctor who a few hours before had been asked 
to diagnose my case. I did not need to confess my identity, 
for I had been obliged to give my name in order that the 
gates of the town should be opened for the man sent to 
bring the doctor. The next morning, feeling a little better, 
I left at noon to meet my mother. 

^ I had just passed the first posting-house when, some 
distance off, I caught sight of two horsemen dashing 
towards us at full speed. When our minds are full of 
some particular person we fancy that we sec him every- 
where, and if we do happen to meet him we believe our 
intuition has been correct. That was why at the sight of 
one of the approaching horsemen I exclaimed, “ I was 
right, it is he.^’ My heart beat violently, but I hid my 
emotion and displayed only surprise when Monsieur de 
Flahaut and Monsieur de Pourtal^s, my mother’s equerry, 
appeared beside my carriage. The former was staying at 
Arx, taking the waters there on account of his health, the 
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latter accompanied my mother She had sent them 
ahead to meet me and was waiting for me a little farther on 
A few moments later I was in her arms How marTclJoiB 
It 13 to pas8 from agitation to calm, from the most fearful 
loneliness to tender affection 1 But to bear either gnef or 
happmess one must have strength and mine was exhausted 
If a storm came up mj nerves created a thousand phantoms. 
The sight of Monsieur dc Flahaut, who spent his days at 
my mother’s, roused an emotion which became more and 
more difficult to hide and which was too intense for my 
enfeebled health For the first time smcc I knew that 
I loved him I now saw him constantly If he devoted 
himself to me I felt extremely embarrassed if he was gay 
and attentive to the young ladies who were with us an 
mdescnbable bitterness and shame filled my heart I 
have always looked back on this quiet month as the happiest 
I ever knew But how could I enjoy it amid inner conflicts 
that my feeble health could not support and which absorbed 
all my bemg ? 

The account of the danger which my mother had been 
m on the Lac du Bourget the day before I arrived made 
me tremble. She had left Aix to visit the Abbey of 
Hauteoombe The weather had been magnificent when 
she started, but when she was returning a storm surprised 
her while on the Lake The garlands and all the hangings 
with which the vessel had l^en adorned in her honour 
added to her danger, as they offered more resistance to the 
wmd. It seemed certain that the boat would capsiic 
MoriSicur dc Flahaut and Monsieur de Pourtalis had 
already grasped her hands, ready to rescue her m case 
the ship went down All the surrounding villagers, aware 
of the Empress’s danger, had ^thered on the shores and 
awaited to come to her aid. But by their great coura^ 
and skill the crew managed to weather the storm. To 
boat came safe to port and a land Providence spared m 
the horrible misfortune which had threatened me. 

Monsieur dc ^ahaut’s very brief leave of abswc 
expired. He went back to Pans My mother made 
little tnp to Switzerland, while I remained ^ 

The waters were so excellent for my chest and so good o 
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my general health that, had it not been for my children, I 
should have still further prolonged my stay. 

The Emperor wrote to me to come back to Paris to rejoin 
my children. My mother, with whom I was staying"^ at 
Geneva, was very grieved to see me go. She was afraid 
that the Emperor might oblige her to live out of France, 
for he never wrote to her, and though Pr^gny, the house 
she had bought on the shores of the lake, was very attractive, 
nothing could compensate her for the loss of her own 
country and her beloved Malmaison. Several letters from 
certain persons who always want to meddle in other people’s 
affairs, advised her to settle in Italy near her son. She 
'asked me to sound the Emperor and find out what his 
wishes were. For the first time the thought occurred to 
her that she was perhaps an embarrassment and might 
be forsaken, and her heart was wrung to a degree that it 
is difficult to express. 

I arrived at Fontainebleau, where all the Court had 
assembled. My children were waiting for me there. 
On the evening of my arrival the Emperor came to see me 
with the Empress. He showed her to me with an air of 
satisfaction, “ Look at her figure,” he said, “if it is a girl 
it will be a little wife for your son Napoleon, for she must 
not go out of France or marry outside the family.” 
Naturally, we could not speak of my mother that evening. 
I asked him to receive me the following morning. When 
I talked with him, I felt how pleased he would be if my 
mother of her own accord decided to live near her son in 
Italy. 

“ I am obliged to think of my wife’s happiness,” he said 
to me. “ Things have not developed as I hoped they 
would. She is alarmed by your mother’s attractiveness 
and the hold that people know. she has on me. I know this 
for a fact. Recently I wished to go out driving with my wife 
to Malmaison. I do not know whether she thought your 
mother was there, but she began to cry and I was obliged 
to turn round and go somewhere else. However, no 
matter what happens, I will never oblige the Empress 
Josephine to do anything she does not want to do. I 
shall always remember the sacrifice she has made for me. 

* See Note p 2<50 
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i8 THE MEMOIRS OP gUEEN HORTENSE 
If she wishes to settle at Rome I will have her appointed 
governor of the city At Brussels she could hold a 
bnlhant court and at the same tune do good to the country 
It would be still better and more suitame if she were to go 
and live with her son and grandchildren But wntc to 
tell her that if she prefers to return to Malmaison I shall 
do nothing to prevent her ** 

I told the Emperor that this was assuredly her only wish 
and my mother arrived shortly afterwards A little later 
I gave the Emperor a message from her to the effect that 
having been his wife and Empress of the French she had 
no arnbition to bear any other title, that all she desired was 
the right to live and die m her country, surrounded by 
her friends 

Since my return from Atr the Emperor had made a point 
of treating me with special favour Sometimes he would 
saw to me “ Come and sec my wife. Sketch with her 
Play the piano and sing with her She would be delighted 
for you to do 60 and does not venture to ask you herself" 

I was too familiar with Court cdquette not to know that if the 
Empress really had this wish it was for her to express it. 
Moreover, it was neither natural nor fitting for me to attempt 
to become intimate with her The result was that she and 
I always remained on good terms because I never tned 
to force myself upon her Like everyone else, I called in 
the evening and she always paid more attention to me 
t h?Ti she cud to my sisters^in^w Sometunes she even 
Spoke to me about quite intimate matters One day, for 
instance, she told me how, when her mamage had been 
deaded on, Monsieur dc Mcttemich, m accordance with 
the instructions of the Emperor of Austria, wished to tell 
her about the different persons with whom she was to Iiv^ 
He said that the Princess Pauline was the most beautiful 
person in tbc world, the Queen of Naples the wittiest, but 
that the Queen of Holland vrzs the only one of whom she 
could really make a friend. I was flattered to hear of tha 
distinction in xsxy favour, and especially that she should 
tell me so herself* On all occasions I let her sec that 1 
was attached to her and she constantly showed her interest 
in me But her only close friend remained her lady-m^ 
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waiting, the Duchesse de Montebello, for whom she had 
a sort of adoration which seemed strange to many people 
but which was easy to understand by anyone who can 
read the secrets of the heart. A princess is surrounded 
by homage and attentions from her birth. Everyone 
seeks her company, studies her tastes, tries to anticipate 
her smallest wish. She is accustomed to treat everyone 
on the same footing, everyone is alike to her, pleases her or 
wearies her equally, because all behave in exactly the same 
way. But if a person with whom she is constantly in 
contact appears to have outside interests, pleasures other 
than those in which she shares, then the princess (like 
coquettes who, always sure of pleasing, only notice those 
who pay them no attention) will be surprised and hurt at 
this unlooked for novelty. A woman whose one wish is to 
leave the Court is not likely to be either a flatterer or an 
intriguer. The wish to recapture this rebel, to subjugate 
her, occupies the mind of the princess as much as a serious 
affection might do, and sometimes it creates such a feeling. 
This was the situation between the Empress and the 
Duchesse de Montebello. 

The latter disliked life at Court. Since the death of her 
husband, the education of her children, home life and the 
company of a few friends were enough to make her happy, 
and far from seeking to hide the regret her prominent 
position caused her, she seemed to take pride in showing it. 
And so if she were absent for a moment the Empress would 
send her little notes. She could not do without her, and 
the Duchess’s friends were the only French people the 
Empress really knew, although she never saw them. She 
knew everything they did. On New Year’s Day her one 
thought was to choose pretty presents for the IDuchess’s 
children. Madame de Montesquieu, the governess of the 
King of Rome, was jealous on his account. But the most 
extraordinary thing of all was the slanderous rumour that 
never had the least foundation in fact, that the Emperor 
was too fond of the Duchess. On the contrary, they 
disliked one another, and it needed all the Emperor’s 
strong sense of justice not to resent the influence another 
person wielded over his wife’s mind. T have severd 
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times heard him say to the Empress “ You are making a 
CTcat mistake if you think that the Ihichcss cares for you. 
The only persons she cares about arc herself and her 
children You are silly to become so attached to her ” 
Nevertheiess, he always put up with her, always treated 
her politely and did everything he could to have her treated 
With the deference due to a woman of high moral character 
and a fnend of fus wife 

In Spite of all her quahtics, it must be admitted that the 
Duchesse de Montebello was not the right person for her 
post as chief lady-m-waitine, perhaps because she did no! 
take the trouble to be so For instance, she never enquired 
as to the position and rank of the persons presented to the 
Empress nor what ought to be done or avoided in reference 
to them The Empress, a foreigner, entirely ignorant 
of the environment m which she found herself, often made 
mistakes, natural and excusable enough in a commoner, 
but which arc not forgiven in an Empress How often, 
for instance, did she make enquincs about a husband to 
a wife who had just lost him on the field of battle, and who, 
with tears in her eyes, was obliged herself to impart the 
news for which she had expected consolation 

The members of the Emperor’s family were surprised 
to find that thcr were kept at a distance by the Empress. 
My mother had been ready to recewe them at all hours 
and always received them affectionately It used to be she 
who was constantly asked to say something or secure some 
favour of which one had not ventured to spcidc personally 
How different things were now I No more intimacy, far 
more ceremony Even Madame Mire herself felt the 
change. 

The pretty face and wmnuig ways of the Princess Pauline 
had made her the spoiled child of the family She was 
allowed to do anything Even the Emperor, though be 
often scolded her, let her do things for which anyone else 
would have been severely reprimanded. Everyone said 
“ She IS only a child,” And what a pretty child she was I 
It never seemed to matter what she said, and I 
understand why 1 should have taken so much to heart 
the way she spoke to me when I came back to Court. 
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She reproached me sharply for having been the cause of 
my children losing the throne of Holland, of my husband’s 
exile and all his misfortunes. I was dreadfully distressed 
at the picture of all the harm imputed to me. My reason . 
and conscience both assured me that I was innocent, yet, 
too weak to be able to refute these false accusations, my 
present grief was increased by the memories that I revived 
to Justify myself. Princess PaulinCj who was entirely 
absorbed in fashions and amusements, must have been 
surprised and perhaps pleased at having, for once in her life, 

I made such a deep impression about something serious. 

The fact is that the whole family was, I believe, sorry to 
see me return to Court. I can understand jealousy 
when one’s affections are involved, but not when it is 
merely a question of precedence, of a few more or less 
becoming dresses, of some more or less marked social 
success. The joy the Emperor’s family had felt on my 
departure for Holland gave the measure of their regret at 
my return. Especially as they could now no longer make 
it a crime for me to be there, as my children’s future was 
once more rooted m France. 

The Emperor, quite unintentionally, it is true, had done 
everything possible to inflame the jealousy his family /elt 
towards us. He had for a long time treated me with 
special favour because, as he meant to adopt the son, he 
wished the mother to be especially respected. How often 
did Caroline come and say to me ; “I entertain just as 
you do in every way. I always act as you do, because I 
consult you beforehand, and yet the Emperor always 
holds you up to me as an example as though you alone 
knew how to behave. Then, too, he is always saying to 
Murat and to his brothers : ‘ Look at Eugene 1 ’ How 
can he expect us to get on together ? ” 

Since then people so often told the Emperor that he 
favoured us at the expense of his own family, that he was 
obliged to adopt the opposite course. 

Madame M^re, who was anxious about the fate of her 
son Louis, thought of sending to him Monsieur Decazes, 
who on his return to France from Holland, and after I 
had refused to make him my chief secretary, had resumed 
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his former post as magtstrate in Pans He had remained 
m touch with my husband The Emperor’a family 
thought that a letter from me might persuade my husband 
to return I wrote it, and, stranac to relate, the more T 
dreaded this return, the more I tried to bring it about in 
order to exculpate m^elf in my own eyes for not wantipg a 
thing that might make another person happy So I made 
M Decazes set out m my best carnage, thinV -in g it might 
be used by the King I paid the expenses ofmc acvcral 
loum^ps he made into Auatna, and when some months 
later I heard that my husband refused to come back to 
France, I was very glad not to be in any way to blame for 
his dcasioa 

The Emperor had mven the King an allowance of 
a,ooo,ooo franca,* of wmch Coo,ooo came from a forest 
near Saint Leu, a domain ihatined for my second son 
The rest was paid by the Treasury When the Kmg refused 
to accept this sum the Emperor had it paid to me * I 
paid all my husband a debts* and gave pensions to ill 
who had served hun devotedly, even those of whom I bid 
often had cause of complaint. Monsieur Decazes, when he 
returned, told me that my husband had given him a letter 
for me of which the Emperor had taken possession, as 
he had of several others addressed to the Senate, to the 
Secretary of the Imperial family, etc. And in truth, 
that same evening the Emperor, who had looked very 
grave all through the concert, and next to whom I ^ 
seated, said to me * Your husband is mad. He has 
written to all the French authorities He has written to 

S u too a letter you will never receive I have kept it. 

e wants to be lomebody and forgets what he owes to 
France and to me. It would serve Wn right if I were to 
abandon his children I could not understand what 
these abrupt sentences meant. The last one brou^t 
tears to my eyes The Emperor noticed it. “ Luckily* 

I am kina-hearted,” he went on, “and people 
count upon it It is not the fault of those poor childi^ 
But they would deserve to be piped if they had only thar 
father to look after them * That was oil I ever knew 
about the madent, and for a long time I kept wondenag 

* See Note p 259. 
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what new grounds for complaint the King might have given 
the Emperor. It was not until 1814 that I saw in the 
Gazette de Lausanne the text of my husband’s statement 
to the Senate and his prohibition for me to accept anything 
from the Emperor. He left to me his estate at Saint-Leu 
and all his private properties, which in France had consisted 
only of his house in Paris and the country place of Saint- 
Leu. The latter was charming, but brought in no revenue, 
and cost more than 30,000 francs a year to keep up. 

The excursion to Fontainebleau was ended. My 
mother had come back to Malmaison, and I settled down in 
my home in Paris free, for the first time, to arrange my 
life in accordance with my tastes. My household had 
again been reorganized and established with all the dignity 
due to a person of my rank. The Emperor had given orders 
that this should be done and he was right. He wished 
the princes to spend all their income in order that this 
money should go back to the people whence it had come. 
Madame la Comtesse de Caulaincourt, mother of the Due 
de Vicenza, was my chief lady-in-waiting. She had 
known me from my babyhood and was sincerely attached 
to me. I had kept the Dutch lady-in-waiting who had 
accompanied me back to France, as well as my former 
ladies-in-waitmg and my French officers. Monsieur de 
Marmol was especially attached to my children and the 
Abb^ Bertrand was my private chaplain. Madame de 
Broc had come to live with me. Her intense grief had 
given place to a gentle melancholy. Her affection for me 
seemed to fill her heart, and as I was equally fond of my 
friend, I thought only how I could find for her a man as 
exemplary as the husband she had lost. My eyes turned 
towards Monsieur de Pourtal^s, the friend of Monsieur de 
Flahaut, for whom I had obtained the appointment of 
equerry to my mother. His fortune was immense and his 
disposition seemed charming, but time must pass and every 
precaution be taken to keep Adele in ignorance of my 
plans. 

An indoor life would have been the only one suited to 
my delicate health, but I was forced to go from time to 
time to see the Emperor of an evenmg, and every Sunday 
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to attend the family dinner he gave My frequent drives to 
Malmtison tired me too, and so did the cro'wd of acquain- 
tances who were always there and for whom I no lonra 
had stren^h to make the slightest effort. The one thmg 
I cnjoyetT was to stay at home I avoided receptions, 
concerts and the theatre, but CTthcred about me a little 
group of pctmle much spoken of, as every person m it 'was 
remarkable for charm, wit and reputation I had 
a very limited sclectioa, and this was a source of some 
unpleasantness, for everyone who was received at Court 
felt entitled to a place on my list and this would have been 
difficult to me, whose aim was to secure a quiet, intimate 
arcle and pleasant conversation 

In the morning I received no visitors I would skctc 
with Adilc, and dine cither alone or with her At eigl 
m the evening, with my children near me, I received thos 
persons whose names were written on my list We ha 
music, we plaved billiards On a large round table* m th 
middle of the drawing-room cveryohe found the occupatioi 
that suited him- The ladies sewed or talked Tea vn 
served at ten o’clock, and often the stroke of midnight o 
even one o’clock stopped an animated discussion whicl 
would have lasted far into the night but for the delicat 
health of the hostess I had at first great difficulty u 
persuading my officers not to remam standing as if undo 
arms, but to part m the charms of soacty I wishcc 
my home to seem like a family gathering where good 
TMumerb rcie and does 

dispel the respectful attitude of the guests tovrards tbt 
hostess 

I had been so successful m forming a drawing-room 
such as I dreamed of and such as rarely exists, that it 
acquired a reputation that I was far from desinng Though 
I gave receptions and balls, everyone wished for admission 
to my private parties My sistcn-m-law cntiared me 
severely for allowing men to attend in ordinary dn^ 
coats I even feared that the Emperor might not be 
pleased if he heard of it. But he only said to me one day 
** I am told that you have opened a deanng house of vn 
(Surratt (fespnt) at your home — ^ As people think i 

• See Note p 235. 
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necessary to talk about us,” I replied, “ I would as soon 
have that reputation as any other.” No more was said. 

I will not hide the fact that it was the wish to see the 
man I loved that made me receive so many others and take 
such pains to form an agreeable social circle. I never 
invited those whom I had informed once and for all that 
their name was on my list. They were free to come or 
not, as they chose. 

Monsieur de Flahaut was not one of the least assiduous 
of my guests. As soon as he came into the room, no 
matter how easy the conversation I was having might be. 
It at once became difficult for me. My wits deserted me 
while he was present. I could not find a word to say. 
I knew that I should have to speak to him as to any other 
guest, but I could only do so by not looking at him and 
in a voice that did not sound natural. If he spoke I did 
not seem to hear. Yet not a syllable he said was lost on 
me. He complained that I was not as pleasant to him 
as to others. A smile informed him how welcome this 
reproach was to me, since it showed that I had been able 
to conceal the intensity of my feelings. 

Monsieur de Flahaut wrote to me often. When I 
answered him I did not fear to express my alfection. When 
he was absent I loved him a thousand times as well. But 
when he came back I was shy and embarrassed and my 
love was betrayed only by the efforts I made to stifle it. 
I do not know whether I did not appear to him to be 
utterly indifferent. But the persons who surrounded 
me could make no such mistake. They were too interested 
in the feelings of her on whom they were dependent not 
to discover the secret it was so difficult for her to keep. 
Dare I confess one of my faults, the most cruel that can 
afflict one ? I was jealous with the concentrated jealousy 
that embitters the soul because it does not utter a word of 
complaint but consumes us the more for its silence. 
Monsieur de Flahaut was a man whose qualities and 
defects were of a nature to inspire such a feeling. He had 
a noble mien, an excellent mind, a quick wit and he was 
charming, even brilliant, sensitive but superficial, more 
anxious to be liked than longmg to be loved. Completely 
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absorbed by the interest of the moment in charming any 
woman who seemed attracted by him, he frequently hurt 
the fcclmgs of another whom he scem^ to have forgotten 
Eager though he was to sec me, he was equally attracted 
by pleasures which separated us, and although there was 
not one he would not have sacrificed for my sake, there 
was not one from which he abstained, I perauad^ him 
to amuse himself, ashamed of the secret impulse that 
prompted me to keep him I was happy if he disobeyed me, 
alarmed if he obeyed too willingly, and was always asking 
myself what name I ought to give to my feeling if what he 
felt was love ? In spite of my constant wish to sec huu 
agam, I never once said to him " Shall I sec you to- 
morrow ? ” I always waited for this expression to come 
from him, for I could only enjoy that which was offered to 
me j^ntaneously 

Many ladies seemed interested m Monsieur dc Flahaut 
1 noticed this, and if he had spoken to me about it I sboulf^ 
have had confidence m him It was in vain that he assurei 
me that he could never love another woman I kne? 
too well that with his disposition the day would com* 
when he would no longer love me But I wished him to tel 
me, to come to me and say, “ I love another woman, 
sure that I could hold out my hand to the man who hac 
pierced my heart, and even care for the woman who hac 
taken his affection from me. If that was not love, it waJ 
a nobler sentiment I sought to bring happmess to others 
I took particular pains to leave those alx>ut me entirely 
fiw I do not believe I ever refused a single request that 
might give someone pleasure. Tct m spite of ^ 
saw people frequently cuscontcntccL If anyone complained 
that I gave him too much to do I at once relieved nirn of 
a part of his duties Then he would complain that i 
diQ not pay enough attention to him People tned ^ 
show that I was exacting Even the young girls I had with 
me and for whom I sought to find husbands accused me 
of being ungrateful and nardrhearted because I sent 
away from me. How difficult it is for a pnneest to 
all the different personal ambitions that rc\*olvc about btf 

Meanwhile, in spite of the httlc drawbacks mseparablc 
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from a position of prominence, my household was as calm 
and as united as it could possibly be. 

As for the Emperor’s Court, it was serious and staid. 
Indeed, it lacked the refinement of courtesy and the polish 
characteristic of French society. A yoimg man scarcely 
dared to speak to a young woman. He was afraid of being 
in the least attentive lest he should make himself conspicuous, 
and in truth it would have made a bad impression. The 
court was composed of so many different sets that the 
greatest discretion was necessary. The women in general 
were remarkable for their good bearing, for their dignity 
which even became rather rigid at times, and for their 
diffidence, which was never awkwardness. One never heard 
a loud voice and, if one did not find there the wit, ease and 
courtliness of a Sdvign^ or a La Fayette, nor those amuse- 
ments which flourished in the days when everyone’s sole 
desire was to make themselves agreeable, yet one discovered 
among the women an abundance of solid virtues, of maternal 
devotion and all the duties it involves, a willingness to 
sacrifice amusement for evenings spent in serious occupa- 
tions and, in the conduct of business matters, an ability 
equal to that which the husband, away at the front, might 
have exercised had he been present. Moreover, all the 
arts, music, painting, song and dance were practised with 
talent. On the other hand, a woman who wrote verses or 
took part in politics would have been laughed at. This 
was in accordance with the Emperor’s tastes. He held 
that the days when women had political influence must have 
been worthless. How often has he not said to my mother 
or me when we made some simple reflection or asked for a 
post for one of our proteges^ “ Come, come, we are getting 
ready to be ruled by a distaff and I shall have to do 
embroidery.” 

The Emperor was so severe as regards morality that he 
often sent young men to the front if they had shown too 
much attention to some married woman and risked dis- 
turbing her married life. He was especially jealous of the 
reputation of the ladies about the Court and of the wives 
of his generals. But he often did more harm than good 
to those he meant to protect, for people would gossip 
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openly as to the reasons for these sudden departureSj and 
malice sometimes -went so far as to say that he caused them 
for reasons of his own, a thing that was never true Only 
it pleased him to frighten the woman who might have 
forgotten her duties for a moment. Once he said to me, 
“ I am sure young men never dare look at you They 
ore afraid of me ’* And the thought pleased him 

It was of set purpose that the jEmperor formed his Court 
to be severe rather than agreeable. One day when the 
Queen of Naples was telling my mother, the Empress, about 
an evenmg she had spent at a masked ball and all the witty 
thmgs she had said there, the Emperor interrupted her 
impatiently, saying, “ Once upon a time all that was amusing 
enough, now it is unseemly A princess must set an ex- 
ample and behave in accordance with the rules of her day 
The time for light, frivolous amusements has passed. 
Everything now must be senous and earnest " 

Yet he was very lively sometimes when he was alone with 
us, especially m my mother’s time. He would say all sorts of 
absurd thin^ m her ear, and if he thought 1 could have 
overheard them and was embarrassed, he would laugh till 
tears came mto his eyes Once, for instance, when he was 
telling me about his former success with the ladies m my 
mother's presence, he concluded, ' I never found a single 
one unkind ” — ‘ That is because you only paid court to 
the kind ones,' 1 retorted, and he laughed, pinched my car 
till I could have cned, and said to my mother, ‘ Do you 
hear how your daughter treats me ? She thinks I have 
always been old 1 " 

1 always saw him more senous with his new wife, but 
also more gentle and more anxious to please. He oft^ 
urged her to enjoy the pleasures of her If you ItW 

to donee," he said, " send for a band. and look at the 
masked balls Visit the public buildings and roanu- 
factones " — " No," replied the Empress, "not unless you 
go with me.'’ — " But 1 have no tunc. with 
Your visit will give the Parisians pleasure " — , 
Would rather stay ncrc " And that would be the end of ^ 

If «hc kept him -waiting for dinner, be -would greet her mtn 
the -wor£, ‘ Ah 1 I tee you hi-vc been mating jvunai 
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smart.” Yet often for so trifling a matter as to have kept 
him waiting a few minutes he had been very cross with 
my mother. 

One day, at one of the great receptions, when we were all 
covered with diamonds, after he had complimented us on 
our appearance, the Emperor looked at himself in the glass 
with his simple uniform of the Guard, and said, as h'C 
turned back, “ One must think a lot of oneself to dress so 
simply.” He charmed everyone who came near him 
‘ when he gave rein to his good-nature. No one who saw 
him in those moods would have guessed he was the same 
man before whom all Europe trembled and whose greatness 
of mind impressed his family as much as it did any members 
of his Court. He never appeared otherwise than grave in 
public. People imitated him, for wherever he appeared 
he was the centre of attraction. Every man aspired to 
have a word addressed to him by the Emperor, and at 
receptions given by the Empress I have seen men decline 
to sit at a card-table with young and pretty women, 
preferring to remain standing, in the hope that the 
Emperor, who sometimes liked to chat with those who 
were in the drawing-room doing nothing, might speak 
to them. 

When the Emperor was disposed to talk there was not 
^ an important subject on which he could not throw a new 
light. He never feared to express his political opinions. 
Once when surrounded by a number of persons attached 
to the Court he said, “ I never thought of bringing the 
Bourbons back to the throne. They could not have made 
France happy for two reasons : the nation has injured them 
too much ever to trust them, and they would never have 
been able to satisfy the claims of those they brought back 
in their tram. A new man was needed, a man free enough 
from the excesses of the Revolution to be able to unite all 
parties and strong enough to keep all the advantages the 
Revolution had won.” 

I believe that there never was a Court where morals were 
as pure as at that of the Emperor, yet few have ever been 
so calumniated. This is easily explained. On the one 
hand there were a few Republicans who, displeased at the 
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bnliiant pcrtiUon held by many of tbcir former wsoemtes 
tned, by their sarcasms, to tarnish the lustre they had 
scorned On the other, the old nobility, though ddighted 
at the revival of the usages of a Court, were sSl disdamfu] 
of the new aristocracy and rather jealous of all its glory 
As courtiers of the old r«igimc they felt obliged to find 
excuses for the pleasure they took m the splendour of this 
new court When they went to visit old relatives who 
had re mai ned faithful to the old ^^glJnc, they criticized 
and made fun of the new conditions, seeking at the expense 
of a few witGasms to secure forgrpeoess for thar weatness 
m aspiring to share the new honours. How many efforts 
to secure a good post were explained by the words “ It 
was joned t/pofi me'* So often was the phrase repeated 
that Monsieur dc Talleyrand said “ I have a list of people 
who arc asking to be forced." 

Then, too, the police system directed by the Due de 
Rovigo did a great deal of harm to the r^utation of the 
ladies about the Court, His predecessor, Fouchi, injured 
no one but the Emperor when he ohhged him to erde 
certain members of the Faubourg Saint-Gennain from 
Pans Whenever a complaint was made to Fouchi he 
would pretend to know nothing about il^ 

Emperor’s impetuous temperament, or the fact that there 
were a hundred other branches of the pohcc department 
which he could not superintend, and promising to seize 
a favourable moment to have the sentence of bamshment 
lifted. And, indeed, he would after a while request the 
Emperor to rescind the order which he had hims^ asked 
for, thus taking all the credit to himself, and leaving all 
the odium to his master Bv these means he made fol- 
lowers for himself, but he never troubled about drawing* 
room gossip or petty social intn^cs 

The Due de Rovigo, on the omer hand, seemed entirely 
occupied in collecting the most tnvial details of everyone * 
pnvatc life. He acted as his own detective, wished to be 
in the confidence of all the ladies, set them at loggerheads, 
told stones true and false, spent all his morning hours in 
making visits, and if, in the Bois de Boulogne, a womw 
surrounded by her children and her friends ^happened 
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to catch sight of the Due de Rovigo while she was 
speaking to a man, she felt her reputation lost. All our 
ladies did their best to avoid him, declaring that he com- 
promised them purposely in order to make people forget 
about the person (Madame du Cayla) to whom he was 
attached, and towards whom society was distinctly hostile. 

The Due de Rovigo may have had courage, good sense, 
devotion to his master, with other good qualities, but only 
the most firmly rooted virtue can withstand contact with 
that mass of corruption, the police department. What 
rights does one not claim for oneself when one assumes 
the right to pry into the secrets of others, and what 
can one respect if not the sanctity of family life ? 
If the good of the State justifies such investigations to a 
certain point, at all events the high morality of the man 
charged to make them should reassure the public as to the 
purity of his intentions. His character should afford 
a guarantee to society for the power bestowed upon him. 
It was for these reasons that the Emperor, when he 
appointed Monsieur Lavallette Director of the Post 
Office, said to him, “ I give you this place because you are 
the most honest man I know,” and Monsieur Lavallette 
never caused the slightest uneasiness. 

Savary, who had won esteem as the Emperor’s aide-de- 
camp, did not meet with the same favour as minister. It 
was natural enough that the Emperor should wish to know 
what was going on at his Court, and especially what the 
members of his family were doing, but the minister had 
no right to communicate his suspicions' or his discoveries 
to others. I, personally, never had any reason to com- 
plain of him. On the contrary, he only showed me 
consideration and esteem. But he did not like the 
Emperor’s sisters, and he did them a vast amount of harm 
by relating a thousand incidents of their home life, which, 
whether they were true or false, no one had witnessed, 
but which everyone afterwards repeated. 

So I persist in saying that, in spite of all the libels of 
which It was made the object, no Court has ever been more 
moral or more strict than that of the Emperor. There 
was no intimacy : everything was organized and formal. 
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and besides the Courts m the state apartments there 
ivas twice a week either a plajr or a concert given by the 
Empress m the small theatre of her own apartment The 
assembly of the most bnlhant talents could not warm 
the cold, ceremonious atmosphere, and these pleasures 
were 90 formal that they were wearisome At my mother’s 
house, on the contrary, in her enJe at Malmaison, every- 
thing was graaous and cordial Digmty did not prevent 
enjoyment The young and gifted women whom she 
had gathered about her in addition to her ladics-in-waiting 
made the evemngs delightful People flocked to her 
though she lived so far out of town and had no more 
favours to bestow 

The manners of the men of that day, although less 
graaous and flattenng than they are said to have been 
in earUcT times, had unquestionably improved smcc the 
establishment of the Empire, for they were simple, sincere 
and pohte In the early daya of the Consulate I had seen 
young Republicans holding their heads very high, and 
apparently unwilling to adnut that anvone could their 
supenor Since then I had seen young nobles who gave 
themselves disdainful airs, apparently unwilling to admit 
that anyone could be their cq^ Both parties had now 
modified their attitude and were improved by doing »o 

About this time I made my appearance at Ecouen as 
p^ncetse potectnu of the school tTic institution was the 
result of a noble moment of enthusiasm on the part of the 
Emperor The day after the battle of Austerhtz,* touched 
by the loss of so many brave men whose death had added 
to hi9 own glory, he decreed, while still on the field of battle, 
that he would adopt the children of all those who had 
lost their lives on liat famous occasion On his return, 
while he was still hesitating as to how to put his decree into 
effect, on account of his opinion that girls should be brought 
up by their mothers, he sect for Madame Campan, consulted 
her and finally said, “ I will not limit mpclr to providing 
an education for a small number of girls I do not like 
bttlc things, they arc of no value &unt-Cyr was only a 
flower-garTand which the love of Louis XIV offered to 
Madame dc Mointenon Two hundred and fifty daughters 

• See Note p. »Sa, 
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of nobles were nothing among eight thousand families of 
poor gentle-folk. I will educate four or five hundred 
girls or none, and I will reform public morals.” 

The execution of this plan was postponed, but after the 
battle of Fnedland he wrote with his own hand and drew 
up a very complete set of instructions which have ever since 
been strictly observed in this institution. My reception 
at Ecouen was a touching one. I was happy every time 
I visited this spot where so many young hearts were brought 
up to love me and where I again experienced the emotions 
of my childhood and that light-heartedness, that confidence 
in others, which life so soon effaces. 

The time of the Empress’s confinement drew near. 
The Grand Duke of Wurzburg was in Pans. A page 
came one evening to fetch me because the Empress was 
feeling the first birth-pains. I hastened to the Tuileries. 
All the court had assembled there. In the Empress’s 
room were the Emperor, Madame Mbre, Madame la 
Comtesse de Montesquieu, the governess, Madame de 
Montebello, chief lady-in-waiting, Madame de Lugay, 
lady-of-the-wardrobe, Madame de Boubers, whom I had 
"given the Emperor to be assistant governess to his children, 
Madame de Mesgrigny who had the same title, all the 
women, the doctors and accoucheurs. Two young dames 
d’annonce from Ecouen remained in the little cabinet be- 
tween the bedroom and the drawing-room in which were 
my brother, the Grand Duke of Whrzburg, the Princess 
Pauline, the Queen of Spain and I. All the other drawing- 
rooms 'were filled with members of the court and other 
officials. The Emperor came in from time to time and 
told us how things were going. According to whether 
the pain was more or less acute he seemed more or less 
nervous. He was distressed that the labour should last 
so long and asked us whether this might not have un- 
fortunate results for the mother or child. He did not dare 
entertain the hope of having a son. It was clear that he 
was trying to accept the contrary. Nevertheless, he en- 
quired carefully if there were no signs by which one could 
tell in advance the sex of the child and all his questions 
betrayed his anxiety, 

vou n 


c 
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I was SO tu-cd that about four o’clock I accepted the offo- 
of one of the danw d^annonce to let me use her room* I 
threw myself, fully dressed, on the bed and I told her I 
was to be called if she heard the Empress scream Eunng 
my sleep the pains had subsided* It was believed the 
dehvery would not take place immediately and everyone 
was advised to |o to rest About seven o’clock the 

? uns began again The child presented itself badly 
he accoucheur almost lost his mind when the Emperor 
calmly told him he should act as he would do in the case of 
a woman of the humblest class and, above all, to save the 
mother The Emperor did not leave her side an instant. 
He held her in his arms and tried to encourage her, but he 
himself was so senously shaken by the sight of his wife’s 
suffenng that he had a sort of nervous trembling for the 
rest of the day 

About eight o’clock in the morning my dame d'annonce 
dashed into the room where 1 was resting and told me, 
with the extremest agitation, that the Empress was cmittmg 
terrible cnea I numed downstairs and found the 
Emperor leaving his wife’s room. He was pale and hardly 
able to breathe-* “ It is over,” he said to me, ’ she is saved ’’ 
He looked so miserable that I tinudly asked him, ” Is it a 
boy?” — Tes,’ he replied with an effort* On hearing 
this I embraced bun, but he had such difficulty in breathing 
that he pushed me aside, “Ah, ’ he said, “I cannot grasp 
all that happiness The poor woman suffered dreadfully * 
He left and went to give the order to have the canno* 
fired a hundred times I entered the Empress's roon 
She was still on her truckic-bed and the aceouchettr bcsid 
her I went up to the midwife who held the child. H 
appeared to me to be strong and healthy I next wer 
over to the Empress and congratulated her There wer 
so many people in the room that I left. I found tb 
Emperor itiU so upset by the anxiety which he bad just ex 
pcncnccd for his wife that, to master his painful emo^n 
he looked verv grave instead of showing delight. Tm 
unmoved appearance was in striking contrast to thi 
enthusiasm shining on every other nice People wcfi 
surprised not to read on his the calm content of happiness 
• Se« Note p, *fio 
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especially at the moment when Fortune had heaped all her 
favours upon him. The greater her gifts the more 
gratitude he was expected to show. He was severely 
criticized : for people thought him unfeeling while, as 
a matter of fact, this was one of tlic occasions on which I 
saw him the most deeply moved. To forget all thoughts 
of ambition and the future, to remain only a fond husband 
at the moment when he became a happy father, surely 
this showed that the heart governed all other emotions. As 
for me, I admit that I was embarrassed by all the sympathetic 
and curious glances fixed upon me. 

I had been moved by the Emperor’s emotion without 
thinking that this birth set a distance between my sons and 
the throne. I had wished for his desire to be fiilfillcd, as 
a child hopes to see his f.ithcr or his benefactor satisfied. 
The thought that my children might wear the crown of 
France had never occurred to me. At least, I had never 
been ambitious for them to do so, and if there was any 
sacrifice to be made I had made it on the day of the divorce. 
I therefore shared the Emperor’s joy sincerely, but how 
awkward and embarrassed one becomes wlicn one sees 
that people judge one's conduct in accordance with their 
own ideas 1 

The Emperor gave his son the title of King of Rome. 
He was baptized privately that same evening in the chapel. 
I was present, and two months later his public christening 
took place at Notre-Dame. The Emperor of Austria and 
King of Spain were godfathers. Madame M^irc and the 
Queen of Naples godmothers. The Grand Duke of 
Wurzburg represented the Emperor of Austria and I 
was to take the place of the Queen of Naples. When 
the Grand-Marshal Duroc came and announced this to 
me I refused. I felt that the Queen of Naples could find 
someone else to represent her, and I decided not to be 
present at this ceremony held in the church wherein lay 
the body of my son.* 

The Emperor, to whom I had not explained my reasons, 
was^ much vexed by my refusal. He thought it extra- 
ordinary that I would not hold his son at the font. He 
believed I considered it beneath my dignity to act on behalf 

* See Note p 260 
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of someone else The matter was discussed at a Cabinet 
mectmg It was pointed out that it would not be the first 
time one princess replaced another, that she could not 
refuse to do so and that my refusal would not be accepted 
The evening- before the ceremony I called on the Emperor 
Just as he was retiring I came to beg him not to insist 
on my presence at the ceremony, giving as excuse that I 
felt too ill He turned away abruptly and said he had not 
meant to humiliate me when he did me the honour to ask 
me to carry his son I returned home, oppressed in spirit 
and not knowing what course Co take 

Since my son s death I had not had the courage to enter 
the church of Notre-Dame, where his body lay ft seemed, 
therefore, that I must make my first visit to this spot in 
the midst of a brilliant Court, covered with diamoncfc and 
with flowers, showing all the signs of joy, and treading, 
It may be, on the hauowcd ground where his dearlv-Iovcd 
remams were lying I did not feel I had the coura^ to 
do this “ I shall not be able to control my cmotioDj” 

I told Adile Ought I not to avoid making a scene m 
public ? ” 

She reminded me of the Emperor’s annoyance, pointing 
out that he would be angry witn me without having under- 
stood my motives Finally, in order to arrange everything, 

1 decided to go at once to Notre-Dame, so that I might 
face the shock of a first impression alone, and might have 
more strength to overcome my feelmgs on the morrow 
Adfclc opposed my plan She feared the emotion might 
be more than my wbic health could bear ** At least 
I shall be there alone with you,” I exclaimed ” No one 
will intrude on my sad thoughts, and to-morrow I shtll be 
able to hide them ” It was then midnight 

Unable to endure the weight of my sorrow, I fell on 
my knees m f^nt of the altar and poured forth torrwfs 
of tears The old door-keeper, lantern in hand, looked it 
me with astonishment He hdped Adilc to support me 
to my carnage. 

The next morning I re-entered the church in state. 

The clergy came to the mam entrance to meet us Standing 

next to me Empress, to whom an address was being made, 
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I remembered how a few years before they had come to the 
same spot to meet the body of my poor child. My courage 
nearly failed me, but my previous visit had strengthened it, 
and no one noticed the strain I was under. 

The celebrations in honour of the christening were 
magnificent. I attended those held at the H6tel-dc-Ville 
and at Saint-Cloud. At last, unable to endure all these 
ceremonies any longer, I left to take the waters at Aix-cn- 
Savoie. The Emperor [at Saint-Cloud], during my 
absence, gave my children permission to live at the Pavilion 
d’ltalie. Since the birth of the King of Rome they had 
continued to attend their uncle’s luncheon as they had done 
previously. He always received them pleasantly, making 
them sit beside him, although there was hardly any room 
for them, as the repast was always served rapidly on a small 
loo-table. This was the hour when he saw people who were 
not received at Court, distinguished artists, his architects 
with whom he discussed the beautifying of Paris, and 
occasionally the actor, Talma, a fact which gave rise to the 
ridiculous report that the Emperor took lessons in diction 
from him.'^ 

The Empress Josephine was very anxious to see the 
King of Rome. Madame de Montesquieu took him one 
day to Bagatelle, where she went to meet them. She 
fondled him tenderly and could not refrain from weeping 
as she kissed him, and exclaimed, “Ah, dear child 1 some 
day perhaps you will know how much you cost me.” The 
Emperor paid my mother a visit which pained the Empress 
Marie-Louise, though he thought that he had taken every 
precaution to prevent her hearing of it. Fearing to increase 
her uneasiness he did not return again. 

The waters at Aix did me good. My brother came to 
see me there on his way back to Italy, and urged me to take 
advantage of being so near to make the acquaintance of his 
young family, but I was obliged to return to France without 
having carried out this pleasant plan. 

Meanwhile the Emperor made a tour through Holland 
with the Empress. While there they saw my apartments, 
heard details regarding my domestic life and came back 
sympathizing with me more than ever. 

* See Note p 260 
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I wshcd to find a tutor for my chtldren Monsieur dc 
Las Cases and Monsieur dc Samtc-Aulairc applied for the 
post I ^kc to the Emperor about the matter He said 
to me, France would not like to see the education of my 
nephews confided to a noble. One of the heroes of my 
army ought to bnng up French princes ” The choice 
seemed to me so difficult that it was postponed 

The Queen of Naples, who thought notiung of a lourncy 
of mne hundred miles, amved in Pans unexpectedly, and 
before we had even heard of her departure nrom Naples. 
Certam difficulties had arisen between the Emperor and 
her husband who, though he had been created King of 
Naples by the Emperor, wished to be independent of him 
She arrived m the hope of rcconcilmg them Murat had 
for a long time pretended to be deeply attached to the 
Emperor He declared he ojuld not leave him for more 
than twenty-four houra, he would have refused all the 
thrones in tnc world m order to be near his idol and had no 
other ambition, so he said, than to serve him Caroline was 
always saying, ‘ The Ei^cror is a god to my husband I 
ought to be jealous of such admiration I " And the 
Emperor himself, although he Ircmcntly said that a 
monarch should be feared during his lifetime and only loved 
after hii death*, had been dcccivtS by these demonstrations of 
affection on the part of Murat, whom he believed utterly 
devoted to his mtercsts 

Murat was a very good fellow He was dashingly 
hrarCi and possessed mditaiy talent toother with a ^eat 
desire to please and to be admired. He sought to Mve 
good manners and overdid them. One saw by his emg- 
gerated attention to dress and his gallantry to the ladies 
that he wished to resemble the Villarceaux and the Sivtgnis 
of the d^ys of Louis XIV These were the models he had 
chosen, but the republican soldier could not be completely 
hidden and the mixture of two such opposite types would 
have been ridiculous if one had not been consaous of the 
honest, frank soldier, who vnis there to silence cnticitnu 
The resit of it all was that despite his male and marfwl 
handsomeness be was a far less dangerous person than he 
hoped to be Hchadan excellent heart anda mediocre mind, 
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and the rise of his fortunes had been too rapid not to have 
turned his head a little. Ambition, without the qualities 
which justify it, is a poor thing, and only really great men 
can from time to time turn it into a virtue. The ambition of 
Murat was born of his luck, and after being a distinguished 
general he became an undistinguished king. He had made 
me smile one day when, being still only Grand-Due deBerg, 
he complained very much because the Emperor wished 
to annex the town of Wescl to France. “ The Emperor 
had no right to take the place away from me,” he protested. 
“ It did not come to me from him. I obtained it through 
a treaty with the King of Prussia.” And who was it who 
had made that treaty ? Who had given him his duchy, 
and the town and everything else ? Another time when the 
Emperor reproached him for extracting too much money 
from his duchy of Berg, Murat said with his slightly 
Gascon accent, “ What do you mean. Sire ? I spend my own 
on it 1 ” 

The Queen of Naples always knew how to protect her 
husband’s interests with regard to the Emperor, but when 
she was alone with him her equal desire for power caused 
constant friction between them. “ I am unhappier than 
you are,” she said one day to me. “ Louis cannot be more 
jealous or disagreeable than Murat. It is natural enough 
that I should wish to be the first person informed of what 
is going on in my kingdom. But what trouble it gives 
me ! I am obliged to send my footman secretly to meet the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs or the Chief of Police by 
appointment down by the harbour. If there is any news 
it is sent me immediately, but the fear the King inspires 
is so great that when next I see the Minister he is pale and 
trembling and he asks eagerly whether I have burned the 
paper that might endanger him. Tell me, can one submit 
to this sort of treatment ? ” 

Far from arousing my compassion, she only showed me 
that the King was right in being suspicious of a Queen who 
bribed all the ministers in order to obtain secret information 
without his knowledge, and her life and mine seemed to me 
as different as our characters. 

No one possesses to the same degree as Caroline the 
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art of charming by a graaousneas that has somcthmg of the 
onental digmty and seduction of the odalisque. True, 
a little daw emerged at times beneath the velvety touch of 
her caress, but a most carefully calculated abandon and the 
most gracious manner promptly cured the wound and 
captivated you anew Ih’ou^ brave, persevering, pas- 
sionate, meonsequent, the charm* which attracted people to 
her could not mask her desire to secure all power, nor her 
jealousy of every success Such was the Queen of Naples 
We had for a long time been friendly when a trifling 
emulation separated us 

The Emperor decreed that there were to be two state balls 
mven at Court, one in fancy dress, the other masked,* and 
that the Princesses were to be asked to get up two quadnllcs, 
Caroline, who lived at the Tuilcncs, heard the news first 
and, instead of talkmg the matter over with me, at once 
drew up a list of the h^dsomest women and most popular 
men and sent out invitations to them to appear in her 
quadnlle, I was at home in the cvenmg with my ladies- 
in-waiting, the officers of my household, and a few wung 
men in my set, when the Grand Marshal of the I^acc 
appeared with the Eraperor^s invitation, which the Queen 
of Naples had been commissioned to send me the day 
before, I shrank from so much fatigue in my delicate 
health and wished to decline, but everyone protested against 
this deasion It was not the Queen of Naples who should 
do the honours of the Court of France, I was told I 
ought not to give up my rank and, abo\’e all, I ought 
not to oppose the wishes of the Emperor I allowed 
myself to be overruled, and accepted The young men who 
happened to b^rcsent, such as Messieurs de Saintc-Aulaire, 
Germain, dc Flahaut, de Canouvillc and several others, 
all asked to be included in my party and advised me 
to send word immediately to any other persons I wished 
to include, being convinced, so they said, that cvetyone 
would choose my quadnlle m preference to that of the Queen 
of Naples So I sent my chamberlain, who arn\cd at the 
same time a* the Queen s cards of invitation The written 
invitations were all refused, the verbal ones accepted 
The Queen was greatly vexed and even complained to the 

• See Note p. a6o 
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Emperor, who paid no attention. The Court was large 
enough to allow both quadrilles to be composed of pretty- 
women, but the best dancers were in mine and of course 
they were regretted elsewhere. 

The Queen of Naples, together with Princess Pauline, 
had conceived the idea of an allegory representing the 
reunion of Rome and France. They had chosen the day of 
the costume ball and, much to my satisfaction, had left 
the masked ball, which was to take place a few days later, to 
me. The rivalry which sprang up between the performers 
in the two pageants was really amusing. People came to 
tell me with real vexation that they had found out that the 
other quadrille was full of graceful allusions to the glory 
of the Emperor and of France. I needed all my eloquence 
and tired my voice repeating that we were not asked to 
dance in order to pay compliments to the Emperor, that I 
knew that this would be the last thing that could please 
him, and that an allegory represented by people one recog- 
nizes, risks looking laughable when one hoped it would look 
sublime. 

The theatre of the Tuileries was transformed into a 
ballroom for the occasion. The Emperor took his seat 
on a raised platform between the Empress and myself. 
The Court and important foreign visitors filled the hall 
and the boxes were given to the townspeople. 

The beauty and the jewellery of the two princesses were 
dazzling. One of them represented Rome, the other 
France.* Their charming faces, their little helmets, their 
shields covered with diamonds and coloured stones sparkled 
gaily. The other women dressed as nymphs of the Tiber, 
the Hours, Ins, were all handsome and graceful, but .the 
faces of the equerries and chamberlains whom one 
recognized, impersonating stars, Zephyrs and Apollos, 
aroused mirth. The pantomime did not seem appropriate 
either to the dignity of the dancers or to the place in which 
It was performed. 

After the quadrille the Empress and I opened the ball 
with a French square-dance. Later other dances followed. 
The Emperor meanwhile went about speaking to everybody. 
He did not say a word about the allegory, but the next 

* See Note p 261 
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evening when I called on him, the Queen of Naples bang 
jiresent also, he said to her m a rather impatient tone, 
* Where did you get the idea for your ballet ? There ms 
no sense in it. Rome has submitted to France, but is not 
happy about it How could jou dream of representing 
her as pleased and satisfied with her dependence ? It was 
an absurd piece of flattery I know, of course, that you 
only wished to look pretty and wear a handsome costume, 
but you could find ouicr subjects and not try to set politics 
to dance-music.” Then, turning to me, he added, How 
about you ? Are you too preparing some rubbish f Let 
me warn you that I don*t like compliments ” 

I hastened to say that my masque had nothing to do 
either with pohtics or with him. ” So much the wtter,” 
said he , then, seeing the supenonty he had given me over 
hi8 sister, who after all had only been trying to please bun, or 
perhaps because he was in the fimlt-finding van and recalled 
the vanous grounds he had for complaint, he continued, 
as he prowled up and down the drawing-room, “Ah, these 
young women 1 They are harder to in order than 
a regiment. After all, I am not a bear One can speak 
to me, consult me about what one is going to do Ivot a 
bit of it 1 These ladies act as if nothing was of consequence 
Yet in the position we occupy everything we do is im- 
portant.” 

Then, speaking directly to me, he went on, ‘ You, for 
example, what were you thinking of when you dressed 
up your son as a Polish lancer ? Do you know I came 
near having war through your fault and that Kourakine 
(formerly Russian ambassador) has complained about it, 
and that it is already said that I intend to make your ton 
King of Poland? And by what right did you give him a 
captain’s epaulette ? One must have fought to win it 
You knew I made lum resign his Dutch dccora^ns 
because I do not want any chilu in France to wear medals 
he has not earned My fomily must gam cvcmlung as 
I did, at the point of the sword Well,” he added more 
gently, * if to make your boy smart you must dre^ him in 
uniform, let him be a Red I-anccr of the Dutch Guard i 
will even be kind enough to let him wear a second lieutenant i 
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epaulette, which I hope he will earn in due time for him- 
self.” I had 'made no reply as long as the Emperor was 
speaking, for it was my mother who had had the Polish 
uniform made as a New Year’s gift. The tailor had put 
on an epaulette and, as a matter of fact, neither I nor anyone 
else had noticed it. 

I returned home well pleased at having stuck firmly 
to my own ideas about my pageant, because I saw that they 
were the same as the Emperor’s. The costumes I had 
chosen were dazzling. Twenty-four ladies represented 
the priestesses of the Sun, they were all dressed in gold, 
twelve ladies and twelve gentlemen were Peruvians, with gold 
cloth and red plumes covered with diamonds and rubies. I 
as High Priestess was all in silver, white plumes and white 
diamonds. Eight ladies, also in silver with white plumes 
and ornaments of diamond and turquoise, surrounded 
me. All the dancers wore little black masks and went 
through their evolutions round the Sun, which was earned 
by the priestesses. Gardel had directed this ballet,^ which 
was so much admired that even court etiquette could not 
prevent bursts of applause on the part of the spectators, 
and at supper the Emperor said to the Queen of Naples, 
“ Ah I It is better, much better than yours.” 

After our dance, as I was masked, I was overwhelmed 
with compliments that my disguise permitted people to 
make me. There was no platform nor throne. Every- 
body in the room was on the same level and all wore masks. 
A domino whom I recognized, said to me, “ How dazzling 
you are. One cannot look at you.” — “ I should make a 
good prize, should I not, covered with all these diamonds ” 
— You know very well,” he replied, “ that the most 
beautiful diamond, the diamond above all price, is the one 
hidden under all the rest.” The domino was the Emperor, 
and compliments from him were so rare that these flattered 
me greatly. 

The Queen of Naples and Princess Pauline could not 
forgive me for having scored a success so generally admitted, 
even in a matter of such slight importance. 

The Emperor enjoyed masked balls. He attended one 
or two a year, either at the house of the Lord Chancellor 

* See Note p 261. 
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or at the Pnnee dc Neufchfitel's At first sight it seemed 
difficult to know what^ pleasure he found in them for he 
never spoke a worcL 1, however, could understand him, 
for, personally, I too Ulud them and I was not any more 
communicative than he. To be able to watch people 
without being noticed or followed is a novel sensation 
for people who are always being stared at, and when you 
are constantly surrounded with ceremony it is sometimee a 
pleasure to lose yourself m a crowd. As soon as he arrived 
at one of the balls he sent for me or the Queen of Naples, 
because he thought he would be less readily recognized 
if he were with a woman We would walk about without 
epcakine Sometimes he would ask me " Who is that 
person r I had no idea and I would try and find out 
“ How arc you, handsome masquerader ? ’’ or “ What is 
your name ? ” were the only phrWs I could think of, and 
my mental effort stopped there If people guessed who 
we were they would step aside with a deep bow If not they 
would turn their back on us eidauning, “ How stupid 
they arc 1 ” which would amuse the Emperor as much as 
it Old me After an hour or two’s stroll no more exating, 
and usually spent m looking for the Empress, who was 
doing the same thing with the Duchesse dc Montebello, we 
would go to supper with the Emperor, the Empress, and 
the prominent people who happened to be present, and 
everyone would recount the exploits he had performed in 
the ballroom The only amusement the Emj^or had had 
was that of not bemg recognized, or at least believing he 
was not recognized, and the people who have said he was 
delightful at balls, and that he mystified everyone, must have 
been actuated by thar sense of humour 
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FROM THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA TO THE FIRST ABDICATION 

(1812-1814) 

The Carnival of 1812 — Eugdne m Pans — Napoleon’s return from 
Russia — Eugene and the Grande Armde — ^The Retreat from Russia — 
Death of IMadame de Broc at Aix-en-Savoie — Hopes of Peace — 
Napoleon sets out on the Campaign of France — Paris is threatened 
— March 28th — Departure of the Empress — Departure of the 
Queen — At Glatigny, Tnanon and Rambouillet — News of the 
Emperor — ^The Empress Marie-Louise 

Never had carnival been so brilliant as that of the winter 
of 1812. ; A succession of balls and receptions followed 
one another, as if to smother under their hubbub the silent 
preparations for the most formidable military expedition 
that had ever been undertaken. But so many men were 
called away that everyone’s attention turned to the north. 

France was contented. All ambitions were satisfied, all 
desires fulfilled. Then suddenly there was a general 
restlessness. The Emperor must have known of it, posted 
up as he was by his various police departments and the 
letters he received from members of all political parties. 
He alone read his secret reports* and burned them at once. 
He never either answered or blamed the writers, and by 
this means he came to know exactly what was being said. 
And if he sometimes yielded to the wisdom of some opinion, 

, his far-seeing genius discarded everything that might turn 
him from his goal : the final defeat of England and the 
greatness of France. His plan was fixed. He presented 
It with so much art and such strong arguments that he 
carried every vote at his Cabinet Council. But the rest of 
France, unable to hear his voice, remained displeased at 
* See Note p 261 
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a war winch she did not desire. The Emperor persisted 
in looking upon it as the last effort needed to secure a final 
peace. He thought that French courage could achieve 
anjlhmg And nothing stopped him. 

My brother was called to Pans and did not disguise 
the state of public opinion and the exasperation of the 
countries through which he had passed so often The 
Emperor did not say a word m reply It was only in the 
Cabinet Council that he allowed explanations Engine 
spoke of this to me with grief and he gneved, too, for the 
cause of his summons to Pans * The Emperor wished to 
leave him R^ent of France during his absence When he 
told mv brother this he looked at him steadily He could 
not doubt him, but he was trusting many things to him 
Engine replied that he would prefer to remain in command 
of his army corps However, as a discontented nation 
needs new objects for its affections, and as the prospect 
of keeping Engine m France had been received with 
too much pleasure, nothing more was said about the 
Regency 

The Emperor could not be jealous No one was his 
equal Yet the lesson of history, with which his clear- 
sighted mmd was so familiar, han taught him all too well 
to sound men’s motives and to distrust them He had 


seen popularity arouse ambition even in the humblest. 
Consequently ne was always looking for the most trust- 
worthy man, and when he had rais^ him and advanced 
him in rank he still kept him dependent on him both for 
fortune and future advancement. If public opinion, 
which knows no law, became too favourable to anyone, 
the Emperor would take care to moderate his praise, to 
dole It out sparingly, for he knew the value of all that came 
from him and mistrusted the possible effects If it be a 
mistake for a feeble sovereign not to r^ard ambitious 
greatness with distrust, a strong ruler is ill-adviscd not to 
have confidence in dismtcrcstcd talent It too often 
happens under the reign of a great man that he alone is 
everything, no one else counts and in the end he 
rounded men whose initiative he has broktt or nil 
gemus so that when he is obliged to let them act for them- 


• See Kerte p t6i 
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selves, they fail him and, even without treachery, he is 
betrayed. 

My brother was the one man the Emperor should have 
left in France. The fears I have just explained^ and the 
intrigues which 'exaggerated them deterred him. He 
placed the High Chancellor at the head of affairs and left 
for Russia [May 2nd, 1812]."^ The Empress accompanied 
him as far as Dresden, where there was an assembly of the 
sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. I saw my brother 
leave ; I saw him whom I loved leave too, and my heart 
was heavy. We dreaded even victory, since even victory 
would smite many families anew ; and after so much 
glory we aspired for nothing more than the happiness of 
Peace. 

The extreme youth of my children forced me to bestow 
on them cares which were my only refuge from these sad 
thoughts. I had them always with me and I took them 
with me to the springs at Aix-la-Chapelle. My elder son 
had scarlet fever there,^ and my broken nights and my 
fatigues lessened the good effect of the waters. 

The Queen of Naples ruled over her dominions in the 
absence of the King, who was with the Emperor. The 
other princesses were at different health resorts.f I was 
obliged to return to be with the Empress Marie-Louise, 
who was thought to be too much alone. The life of all 
of us women was really a pitiful one. All France seemed 
to be in Russia. The nation had never been so widely 
separated from its defenders, and distance increased our 
fears ; and now Fortune, tired at last of being always with 
us, turned against us and sent back to France only the 
wreckage of defeat, wounded, mutilated units, scattered 
and fugitive, but heroes still. 

Our distress, our grief was as overwhelming as the disaster 
that had caused it. Everything was swathed in mourning. 
As dismayed as it was surprised at having met with a 
reverse, the French nation, which for so long submitted 
confidently to one man’s will, now protested and seemed 
ready to play a part in shaping its own destiny. 

, for the Emperor, his heart was broken, but his 
ability recognized the need to look ahead and check the 

^ • See Note p 261 t See Note p, 76?, 
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effects of this ^eat misfortune, so -he reached Pans almost 
as soon as the bad news His sudden appearance, his firm 
attitude restrained men s minds No more murmuring "was 
heard Our humiliation -was too great for lamentation and 
national pndc forbade dwelling on the sacrifices incurred. 

As soon as I heard of the Emperor*5 return I went to the 
Tuilcncs He seemed to me tired and preoccupied, but not 
disheartened I have often seen htm lose his temper about 
trifles such as a door opened when it should have been shut 
or vice versa, a room too bnghtlv or too dimlp lighted. 
But never was he more comj^ctclj' master of his nerves 
than m tunes of difficulty or misfortune. 

I enquired amiously whether the disasters which had 
befallen the armj had been as cruel as his despatches 
stated He repUed with a tone of repressed sorrow, * I 
told the whole truth ** — " But,*' I exclaimed, “ we were 
not the onlv ones to suffer Our enemies too must 
have sufferea very heavily ' — * No doubt, * he answered, 

‘ but that docs not console me ” 

I asked for news of my brother and be gave than rather 
coldly This was whj—— 

During the canmaigo the Due de Kongo had lacked 
details from the ^nu Pans was alarro^ He knew 
that my brother s secretary had sent news to his family by 
a despatch bearer who had just arrived from Russia, and 
he wished to know what these letters contained. He 
hastened to inquire. The letter that was shown him was 
full of praise of my brother s conduct It mentioned 
among other things that his army corps had been the only 
one that offered any rcsistana at Malo-Jaroslavctx, where 
It had met with considerable success The Emperor had 
highly commended these troops • % order of the Due dc 

Kongo this account was printed m full in the newspapers 
in order to reassure the Parisians My mother had con- 
gratulated herself as she read of the gdlantry of her son 
As for me, I could not understand why the article did i^t 
appear in the official account of the battle, cspcaally « the 
bulletin next day described the advantages won^oy^f 
brother s army corps without mcnOonmg his name I ® 
Due dc Kongo was no less struck by this difference between 
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the two accounts of the same action and, fearing that he 
would be accused of having himself been die author ot 
this too-flattering praise, he wrote to the Emperor that 
my brother’s secretary was solely responsible the 

appearance of the letter in the newspaper. I heard tiom 
Monsieur Lavallette, and later from others, that the 
Emperor had been extremely put out by what he considered 
a manoeuvre on our part, and remained under tlic im- 
pression so much that he said one day to Marshal Marmont . 
"I gave everyone their due, in spite of the compliments 
that some people had printed about themselves in the 
newspapers.” 

The Due de Vicenza who, alone, had accompanied the 
Emperor trom Vilna to Paris came to sec me the day after 
his arrival. I spoke to him of my great anxiety about my 
brother, since he was still serving under the King of 
Naples. He gave me many details about our disasters 
and told me how greatly Eugbne and Marshal Ncy had 
distinguished themselves, especially by their presence of 
mind at a time when everybody was distraught. “ But,” 
he added, ” I earnestly advise you to speak only of Marshal 
Ney and not to mention your brother.” He said no more 
on this subject. 

My sister-in-law, too, in a letter to the Emperor ex- 
pressed her grief that her husband should still be left under 
the King of Naples. The Emperor speaking to me about 
this letter, said : “ These young wives, if one heeded them, 
would be the ruin of their husbands.” 

I did not doubt, in view of all these incidents, that the 
Emperor, misled by some false report, doubted the loyalty 
and attachment of Eugene and judged him in a way unworthy 
of them both, but I knew that this state of things would not 
last long. So it turned out, for when Murat suddenly 
abandoned the army to return to Naples, and when the 
discouragement of the troops had reached its height, the 
Emperor turned to Eugene, who, by his tireless activity, 
managed to gather together the scattered fragments of 
various units and form these wounded, disarmed and 
aiscouraged men into an army which could still hold in check 
both jts enemies which were pursuing it and the others 
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■wkch sprang up about them at every step Nevta- had a 
general found himself m a more mtical and difficult 
situaaon Elaine devoted himself to his task without 
any thought of fame or honours, but animated solely by a 
Wish to fulhl his duty The Emperor was forced to recog- 
nize the fact that he was deeply mdebted to my brother, 
but he never showed it 

We were all hungering for details of the retreat in 
Russia and we felt both sorrowful and proud at hearing 
these talcs of disaster and heroism. 

My brother, by a stulful manceuvre and admirable 
presence of mind, succeeded in escaping silently by night 
with all his forces, thus deceiving the enemy who had 
completely surrounded him.* Marshal Ncy made the same 
manosuvre but, less fortimate, lost hi 9 way in the snow 
My brother, when he rejoined the Emperor, heard that the 
Marshal’s array was lost or taken prisoner The Emperor 
was mconsolable, I would have given all the treasure I 
possess to avoid such a disaster,” he exclaimed My 
brother and his armr corps undertook to save the situation 
Although they haa only just escaped from those same 
dangers, and were m the greatest need of rest, ther set 
out, mv brother leading in the direction m which they 
supposed the Marshal to be Never was there a more 
touching scene than that when the two annics met Never 
was the sight of the imperial eagle* under which they had 
both fougnt received with more enthusiasm Rescuers 
and rescued were equally overjoyed 

When the officer* reached Pans after the vicissitudes they 
had undergone, I had the CTcatjoy of seeing Monsieur dc 
Flahaut again His conduct on active service had won 
gencraJ esteem Such tunes of calamity show a man 
as he IS with his quabties and weaknesses, and prove 
that he 19 either of less or greatly more than average 
Smcc egoism is our stron^t sentiment, the man ww 
jacnfices himself on behalf o/others deserves tobchonourem 
Monsieur dc Flahaut’s civil-icrvant, who was old 
had remained at the foot of the mountain of Vilna* 

Cossacks were close at hand. The route 

and slippery with ice. Monsieur dc Flahaut bad alrcioy 

• Bee tiote p. *6*4 
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aossed the mountain once with the rest of the Emperor's 
staff when he heard that his secant was ^"6“ ° 
hpincr left behind. He retraced his steps, took the man 
on hi shoulders and after unheard of difficulties 
to reioin the staff and instal the sick man m a sleigh, buch 
a spirit of self-sacrifice touched my heart but did not surprise 
me, coming from him whom I had chosen. The Emperor 
had 'frequently sent Monsieur de Flahaut on special 
missions and being satisfied with the way in which he per- 
formed them, appointed him his aide-de-camp. Thus i 
often met him at Court and therefore found the Tuilerics 
less dull than they would have been otherwise. Is not any 
place embellished by the presence of those we love 
My brother’s position was a constant source of anxiety 
both to my mother and to me. He had retired to Magdc- 
bourg, where he was reorganizing the army. The entire 
French cavalry had been practically wiped out in the 
Russian campaign. So as to impose upon the enemy my 
brother' was obliged to place himself at the head of his 
staff and make even the simplest reconnaisances, and he 
exposed himself as though he were a mere recruit. It is 
always a delicate matter to advise a soldier to be careful of 
himself. To induce Eugene to listen to me I wrote 
appropriate verses and sent him good advice in songs.* 

The Emperor went to the Trianon for a few days.* 
While there he had a fall from his horse which alarmed 
us greatly and obliged him to remain ifi bed. He sent 
for the Empress and me to dine at his bedside and said to 
me, “Well, well, Hortense, what a great piece of news 
it would have been for the English if I had been killed.” 
I was surprised to hear him speak of the English. I had 
forgotten all about them, but they were the most serious 
problem of all, and the Emperor thought only of them 
■while making his important plans. 

Our misfortunes had been so cruel in Russia that I was 
convmced that they would decide the Emperor to give ud 
mose vast schemes which were the real motive of his 

victories had increased because 

be would sacrifice his dreams to obtain a peace as necessary 
* See Note p 262 
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to France as to the rest of Europe. Perhaps 
success was stiU needed to convince ow enemies thM *e 
Russian reverses had not crushed either his force ot hu 

to the hostilities that on the very day that i ^ 
batde of Lutzen I ordered Ae new 

room furniture for which I had „^tion that 

design, and so I ^warzenberg (the 

I had in Pans with the j^peror’s return 

^"r“n^'”^v2lT™gn ambassadors^-ept^at 

our large rectmtions with them 

Emperor would not have ' evening, as 

Consequently I was much footman announced 

I was seated alone with my Count of Bubna 

ihlPrince of Schwarz^^^d 

The latter had just our servants bad 

the Emperor I do ^ ^ were^waiting at the door 
admitted th«n, to thero^ away, and 

of my drawing roorn ..nvuronsed by their visit. I 

receiva them as though to say to me. 

soon saw that Aey had d?^ near to me and 

. After a few Hho are so familnu 

said m a low voic^ ..^^^do rou really think we can 
with the Emperor . ch^er, n 

X^our But” te&r v^ -«o^. -j' ^ 1 

to regain all his »‘^'™^”L,ary to die Emj^t 
was convmced that *• of his armies arid efface 

„ order to resWre the I added th> j 

the memory of our r fait the need of rest, <« 

felt sure that the pipot^ > administrator “ 
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neglected, that as his strength had always consisted in 
realizing the aspirations of France, if she desired peace at 
the present time he would not depart from her wishes. 
“ Have you not enough influence with him to convince 
him that peace is necessary ? ” asked the Prince.— “ He 
obeys only the wish of the country, which becomes his own 
wish,” I replied, ” then, too, my youth and my position as 
an obedient daughter have always prevented me from 
expressmg any opinion.” — “ Well 1 ” he exclaimed, “ in 
that case, perhaps Prince Eugene, who rules a great country, 
who knows what his subjects wish, will speak firmly to 
the Emperor and tell him the whole truth.” — My 
brother more than anyone else realizes how necessary 
peace has become. I will write to him. Rest assured, 
he will speak of it, but, I repeat, the Emperor sees too 
clearly to need any advice. One more victory and he will 
devote himself to insuring the prosperity of the peoples he 
rules over.” 

Monsieur de Bubna said very much the same thing to 
me as the Prince of Schwarzenberg. I replied to him in 
the same terms, and when they took their departure I 
was firmly convinced that peace was in the hands of the 
Emperor Napoleon and that he would make it. After 
his victories he did, in truth, desire it, but he hesitated, no 
doubt, to make too great sacrifices, and it may be that the 
enemy’s conditions grew more severe as our forces grew 
weaker and theirs relatively stronger.^ 

Monsieur de Flahaut, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, 
was sent with instructions to the Viceroy. Before leaving 
he came to take my correspondence to my brother, 
and told me that the Emperor wished me to mention in 
my letter the particular satisfaction Eugene’s conduct had 
given him.* 

Eugene had concentrated his troops, those of the 
Emperor advanced and joined them at Lutzen where the 
famous battle so nobly retrieved our defeats. It was at the 
spot where Gustavus Adolphus had been killed and near 
the monument erected to his memory that Eugene met the 
Emperor, who dismounted and embraced him near the 
monument. 

• See Note p 263. 
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By this victory to which his army corps had so laj^ely 
contnbutcd, my brother gathered the splendid fruit of 
all his labours 

Before leaving for the front the Emperor had appomted 
the Empress regent with a council of advisers. We were 
all present when the oaths of office were tak^ • 

I was at Aix-en-Savoic when I heard of the death of 
Marshal Duroc and the news affected me deeply I had 
admir ed his firm, loyal character and his frank out- 
spokenness even though the latter made him seem positively 
rude at times He was a slave to his duties and scrupulously 
honest. Completely loyal to the mtcrcsts of his master 
he never hesitated to express his personal opinions and he 
knew so well the intentions of the Emperor that he was 
frc^cntly able to decide just how far certam orders were 
to be earned out. He even ventured at tunes to delay 
their execution when he felt that they were due to a sudden 
fit of temper A sovereign would be more loved if he had 
only such servants as Duroc about him They arc true 
friends The Emperor knew this and did everything 
he could to render the General s last moments less pain- 
ful^ and he sincerely remtted his death The General’s 
wife added to the atcrting qualities of her husband a 
charming disposition Her friendship and confidence 
enabled me to judge her merits as they deserved. 

But she, who by her gifts and graces, was the ornament 
of the whole world, was soon to cSsappear, and by her loss 
to deal me one of the cruellest blows of my life 

Smcc her husband s death and my return from Holland, 
Adfclc had not left me. Her liTc was enOre/y devoted to 
her friends and to the unfortunate. Often I have seen 
her leave a scene of pleasure and take off a bnlliant court 
dress to carry help and comfort to the poorest of the poor 
She had accompanied me to Ace. We went together one 
day to look at a waterfall I crossed the stream first on an 
unsteady plank As I turned, what a tramc «p«taclc met 
my eyes 1 Great God, could it be true l The Wy « 
my friend, swept away by the current, vanished benttth 
my very eyes I saw ^ain only her inanu^te K>oy 

The officers of my household, my serv-ants, tned to draw 

• 6«o Note p **3. 
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me away from the tragic spot, but I would not l^ave. ^ I 
could not give up hope. Yet I knew it was in vain. 
She had left us ! The thought of the future terrified me. 
No longer would I have her mind to support my fainting 
spirit, no more would I have her gentle nature to calm the 
tempestuous emotions of my own character. I accused 
Providence of treating me unjustly and I accused myself 
of having insisted too constantly on my own troubles to 
this incomparable friend, and of not having told her enough 
how dear she was to me. I felt that I had indeed been 
wrong to murmur in past days, since through all my troubles 
I had had her at my side. 

When my mother heard the news she hastened to 
me. She divined the greatness of my sorrow and sent 
her chamberlain, Comte de Turpin, to enquire for my 
health. The Empress Marie-Louise also wrote me a letter 
sympathizing with me in my misfortune. Everyone shared 
my sorrow because everyone loved the person I mourned. 
But as for me, what consolation was there to be had ? 

I founded a hospital at Aix, with sisters-of-charity to 
attend to the sick people. I sent the body of my poor 
friend to a chapel at Saint-Leu. Thus I kept her near me. 
I could not heal the pain of this dreadful loss, but I sought 
to assuage it by acts of charity. I felt that I was helping 
her by imitating her example. 

On my return to Saint-Leu my mother brought me my 
children. Her affectionate care touched me, but could 
not console me. I went to Paris to see AdHe’s father 
and her sisters, the Mar^chale Ney and Madame Gamot. 
Our interview was heartrending. Madame Campan also 
was inconsolable, but it was I who had lost most. 

Sea-baths were prescribed me for my health. I went to 
Dieppe with my children, from whom I could no longer 
bear to be separated. They were now all I cared for in 
hfe or, at least, the only beings who still needed me. 

, Joseph having been obliged to abandon his Spanish 
kingdom, had retired to his country estate at Morte- 
lontaine. I made him a visit there. The Queen shared 
She was admirable m her gentleness, 

■indness of heart and unselfishness. She shared my 
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indifFcrcncc to rank and position and not more than I had 
she found them bnng happiness Her husband, -whose 
character was totally xi^ikc that of Loms, made her unhappy, 
but from quite different reasons With no consideration 
for her, and solely interested m other -women he neg- 
lected her and r^cn was frequently rude to her Her 
domestic sorrows reminded me of the life that I had led 
for so long 

The life of this woman, a slave and so unhappy, 
recalled me to mvself 1 remembered the advice oi my 
friend when ahe reproached me for not appreaating more 
fully the blessings that I stiU possessed. I bclievetf that I 
-was punished and I turned to-wards my children, those 
dearly loved beings who needed my care and my energy 
*' At least," I said, " I wiU bnng them up as I think best. 
I am free to spend my time as I see fit, I am able to weep 
undisturbed. Although life may not be happy at least 
It is no longer a torment. May Providence spare me 
and not punish me because I asked too much and because 
I remembered only the suffering it has inflicted on me.” 

The Emperor -was at Dresden We believed he could 
conclude negotiations there Perhaps it was not m hia 
power to do so Perhaps he dq?enaed too much on the 
strength of his armies, on the resources of France, on the 
alliance with Austria, on his own good fortune. Kings 
on their thrones forgot who had placw them there, soldiers 
on the field went over to the enemy and the allies of yester- 
day became the enemies of to-dav The army, having been 
obliged to retire in the face of overwhelming numbers at 
I^pzig, -withdrc-w to Mnycnce. 'Wherever the trooM 
actually fought they were -victonous but the only result 
was that they eventually found themselves on their 
soil obliged to defend it against invasion Hardly 
crossed the frontier -when an epidemic broke out w^n 
earned off a large number of those whom war had 

The Emperor returned to Saint-Cloud. He 
entirely absorbed by negotiations for . 

France desired Worn out by her latest cnoi^ * hr 

"un-willing to make new ones Her soldiers, exhau* r 

the disasters of the last two campaigns, began to vroa 
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this was all the reward they could hope to attain. 
Adherents to the Republican form of government, who had 
been obliged to remain silent as long as the country was 
prosperous, now began to make themselves heard and to 
believe that their party could obtain concessions. The 
approach of the invader ought to have united all parties 
for the defence of the country under the only man who was 
able to save it still. But people rpnembered only how 
heavily this man’s will had weighed in the balance of their 
destiny for many years. They had forgotten his gifts as a 
leader. Thus the Emperor found himself alone in his 
struggle against both his personal enemies and those of 
France. Had he received the sarne support a& in the past 
he might still have proved victorious. His brothers 
gathered round him. My husband, who had constantly 
refused to leave foreign territory, came home now tliat he 
saw these countries declaring war on France, to add his 
efforts to those of the rest of the family. On this occasion, 
too, he stayed with his mother. 1 did not see him once. 

When my husband had heard the pronouncement of all 
the foreign sovereigns to the effect that France must sur- 
render all territories beyond her natural frontiers, he 
believed that Holland could not fail to become independent 
again, and he had proposed to the Emperor to withdraw 
his abdication and reassume the Dutch crown. The 
Emperor had refused. 

Since the death of Duroc the post of Grand Marshal 
had remained unoccupied. The Emperor liked Monsieur 
de Flahaut and had been much pleased with his conduct 
of the different missions ehtrusted to him during the last 
campaign. He thought of appointing him to this post. 
But the Due de Rovigo, who considered that he was more or 
less entitled to it himself, spoke to the Emperor about 
Monsieur de Flahaut’s attachment to me and the talk to 
which It gave rise m Paris. The Emperor wished his 
Grand Marshal to be entirely devoted to his interests. 
He feared any influence not entirely his own. He had 
entrusted Monsieur de Flahaut with a certain little negotia- 
tion which required secrecy. The Due de Rovigo called on 
me and in the course of our conversation looked at me 
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ftredly while speaking of this mission, as though I must 
know what he was referring to Although little accus- 
tomed to conceal my thoughts, I was obliged to make an 
effort and appear entirely ignorant of what he meant, in 
order not to injure the prospects of the man who conceal^ 
nothing from me I suspected that this little stratagem 
had been employed to discover to what extent Monsieur de 
Flahaut took me into his confidence. The result was that 
Savary rcmamed Head of the Police Department and 
that the Emperor appomted General Bertrand, who was 
already his aide-de-camp, Grand Marsha] of the Palace 
Everyone approved of his choice, for Bertrand was a gifted 
man, unpretentious m his manner, land hearted, loyal and 
upnght. 

Meanwhde nothmg was heard about the peace so ardently 
desired France was uneasy and political parties stirred 
again In order to compel them all to share his news 
the Emperor had been very higb-handcd in the past 
When argument did not succeed he used force. And force 
eucceedec. The young men belongmg to the old nobility 
who had been obliged to serve at Court or m the army 
against the wishes of their parents became our partuans 
from the moment they shared the glory of the new rirame. 
In the present instance, however, the Emperor neglected 
the old nobility which be neither ftared nor needed, 
and called up all the youths belongmg to the richest 
and most influential famuies of France, compelling them to 
enter the regiments of the Gardes d’Honneur These 
orders were severe and were unfortunately earned out 
without discretion, and bitter animosities resulted from 
them 

Victones would have calmed everything, defeats en 
venomed everythmg In an mstant the benefits of the law- 
giver, the exploits of the general were forgotten, and only 
the conqueror remembered. Even we, nis own family, 
who were used to regard him as the master of our fate, now 
dared to revolt and blame him openly for conOnoing a war 
which, perhaps, it was no longer in his power to end. 

The Pnnee de Binilvent (Talleyrand) who to long haU 
felt humiliated, saw the weakness of the Emperor s position 
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and sought to profit by it. He had the means of 
domg harm and used them. Seldom does cringing 
hatred let slip the chance she has been awaiting m the 
shade. 

Meanwhile the crusade of all the Northern races, leagued 
together, set foot on the soil of France which had re- 
mained intact since our many victories. A panic such as 
had never occurred before seized the capital. The enemy 
in France ! What has become of our army ? What 
forces can we oppose to such a formidable invasion ? And 
in truth no movement showed that we meant to defend 
ourselves. 

I had gone to hear Mass at the Tuileries. The Duchesse 
de Montebello, apparently much alarmed, spoke to me, 
saying, “ Madame, have you heard the news ? The allied 
armies have crossed the Rhine. Pans is panic-stricken. 
What can the Emperor be thinking of ? ” The Empress, 
informed by the Duchess, appeared very agitated. “ I 
bring misfortune wherever I go,” she said to me. “ All 
who have had anything to do with me, have been stricken, 
and since my childhood I have constantly been running 
away from wherever I happened to be.” 

I returned* in the evening to the family dinner party. 
When I arrived the Emperor was alone with the Empress. 
He was holding her in his arms and seemed to be teasing 
her. “ Ah, there you are, Hortense,” he exclaimed 
laughingly as I entered, “ Are people really so frightened 
in Paris ? Do they already see the Cossacks in the 
streets ? Well, they are not here yet and we have not 
forgotten our trade as soldiers. You may rest assured,” 
he added, speaking to his wife, “ we will go again to Vienna 
and beat Papa Francis.” At dinner his son came in at 
dessert time. He repeated several times to the little boy, 
“ Come on and beat Papa Francis.” And the child repeated 
this phrase so frequently and so clearly that the Emperor 
seemed delighted and laughed heartily. 

After dinner he sent for the Prince de Neufchatel. 
“,Come, Berthier,” he said, “ sit there,” pointing to his 
green-covered table. “ We must begin the Campaign of 
Italy over again,” and he dictate ' 
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before us, speaking without any notes and outlining the 
whole organization of the army, which was to assemble 
on the plains of Ch&Ions He sent for the four generals 
in command of the Guard and enquired how many men 
were on sick leave, how many were available for active 
service. He paid particular attention to the rcorganizmg 
of this part of ^forces AU this took time, and a&rwarcS 
he dismissed cvervone and turning to us he said Well, 
ladies, arc you satisfied ? Do you think it will be so easy 
to catch US ? ” 

As the national finances were m difficulties at that moment 
the Emperor took the funds required for this new campai^ 
from his private treasury His household was so pcrfccuy 
ordered that it might have served as model to tU the 
dcmirtmentB of the state. 

The Emperor, very thrifty in his personal expenditure, 
was large and generous for others He often ated the 
example of Chancma^e, who sold even the herbs from bis 
garden, and he took Uie charge of his wardrobe away from 
hi8 chamberlain Monsieur de Rimusat, because he had 
spent over 80,000 franca a year on it One day the 
Emperor spoke to us about this and said “ Can you imagine 
such a sum being spent on me, who wear only an officer i 
undress uniform ? So I have told Monsieur de Turenne 
to look after my wardrobe expenses, which I limit to 
a4,ooo francs a year and I will not have them exceeded 
As he Tvas extremely particular about his linen and lost 1 
great deal of it while at the front, Monsieur de Tureni« had 
recourse to all sorts of expedients to keep withm this toirc 
and even hunted up the Emperor's gloves if he happco«l to 
forget them m his carnage.* It was by practising 
personal economy that the Emperor was able to come to tw 
rescue ofhis Public Treasury And then he often made gutt 
of two or three hundred tnousand francs to his 
and generals to help them pay their debts, or buv an cs 
or a town house. Before I left for HoIImd he came 
ball at my house are not so well dressM 

other princesses , does not your husband 
large enough allowance ? Well, then I will ^ 

hundred thousand francs a year for j*ou from my perso 

• Se« Vote p. tSj, 
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budget.” Nevertheless, it must be noted that he never 
gave more than ought to be spent. 

The Emperor’s departure did not keep us long in 
expectation. One morning all the National Guard were 
summoned to the Salk des Markham * The Emperor had 
the King of Rome brought in, took him in his arms and, 
with the Empress beside him, and surrounded by the rest 
of his family, announced that he was leaving for the front 
and declared his confidence in the National Guard of Paris, 
to whom he entrusted the defence of the capital and the 
protection of those who were dearest to him. 

The enthusiasm which greeted him was unfeigned, the 
more so that the position was critical and the interests of 
both individuals and the state seemed to be entirely depen- 
dent on his military genius. I saw many eyes filled with 
tears caused by a real emotion, and a few days later the same 
men not only abandoned the cause of the Emperor but 
loaded him with the grossest insults. 

That evening I was alone with the Emperor and the 
Empress. She kept crying all the time and the Emperor 
kissed her repeatedly to console her. He took us with 
him into his study. While we were there warming our- 
selves by the fire he sorted his papers, burning a large 
number of letters. Every time he came near the hearth 
he embraced his wife, saying, “ Do not be sad. Trust me ; 
do you think I have forgotten my profession entirely .? ” 
And he added while he held his wife tightly in his arms, 
“ I will beat Papa Francis again ; don’t cry, I shall be 
home again soon.” 

The hostile armies advanced slowly and cautiously. A 
conference, held at Chatillon, gave us some hope of a 
general peace. It seemed to me from the calculations 
the Emperor had made in our presence, that the entire 
force which was to resist all Europe did not amount to 
more than fifty or sixty thousand men. I trembled when 
I thought of this small number of troops, but his genius 
made up for everything. 

Never did he display greater skill nor greater energy. 
He seemed to be everywhere at once. No sooner had he 
defeated the enemy at one point than he would be heard of 

* See Note p 263. 
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repulsing their advance at another seventy-five mHcs away, 
and his annj7, like its chief, seemed to possess the gift of 
multiplying Itself It was as though the defenders of the 
soil of France drew new atrength from the ground over 
which they fought Thus it came about that with a 
handful of heroes the Emperor was able to hold the hosts 
of the Coalition in check, and had it not been for treachery 
he would perhaps have defeated them 

The Kmg of Naples forgot all he owed to the Emperor 
and deceived himself into the belief that he could survive 
the fall of his natural protector His wife shared his 
delusion Ambition always makes men blind, and a just 
appreciation of what one owes to oneself is the best gmdc 
to follow in every circumstance and never leads astray 

My brother, wnom the Emperor had sent from Dresden 
to rcorcantzc an army in Italy, defended himself vigorously 
The allied soveragnB offered to him the same terms as to 
Murat, He shovud keep the crown of Italy* if he would 
abandon the cause of France. There could be no doubt 
as to his answer He refused and informed the Emperor 
■what had occurred and in return the Emperor ordered 
him to send his wife, who •was about to be confined, and 
his children to France This want of confidence, excusable 
m a man who had just been eo cruelly deceived bv a member 
of his own family (Carolmc), offenaed my brother Even 
the appearance of mistrust offends a noble, scrupulous souh 
Eughne’s wife refused to obey, and hastened to shut 
herself up in the fortified town of Mantua, where she 
brought her child into the amid all the horrors of 

■warjout convinced that nowhere could ahe be so well off 
as near her husband 

Eughne had the advantage m several engagements, 
and had it not been for the Neapolitan army he would have 
made a diversion of the mam attacks dirked agamst 
and thus, it might be, have greatly aided the Emperors 

Before leaving Pan* the Emperor had diwlvcd «he 
Chamber which seemed to wish to impede bis measures 
of defence There were cries of tyranny the raape 
name of Liberty was mvoked, and from that momcn 

• See hate p 
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everyone who opposed the Emperor adopted the title 
of “ Liberal.” Even his generals and his marshals, 
wearied of war, mingled their complaints with the general 
protest. It was as though their Republicanism, which 
had slept so long beneath their laurels, suddenly revived, 
and they denounced an ambition which they had them- 
selves encouraged and of which they had reaped the 
benefits. The Emperor wished for peace as much 
as they, but he wished it with honour, and for that 
one must be the conqueror. Everyone has defects com- 
pensating his qualities. The Emperor, full of initiative, 
bold, inflexible, possessed of a tenacity which had enabled 
him to surmount every obstacle and often made him master 
of the field of battle, no longer knew how to yield and adapt 
his character to changed conditions, so that the very inflexi- 
bility which had so long been his strength was now a source 
of danger. Yet I have been told that he succeeded m 
conquering his aversion to accepting, a peace whose bad 
faith he foresaw too clearly. 

Had even a disadvantageous peace been signed at 
Chatillon, we should have seen the Emperor as popular 
as ever when he returned to Paris, so eager were the Parisians 
for peace. But he had always relied on his own genius 
and on the valour of the French nation. The amazing 
success of Montmirail had raised his hopes, and he must 
have hoped to obtain better terms for France, for his 
country’s glory was always dearer to him than his 
own. 

Shortly before this time, having resolved to unite all his 
forces, he had instructed the Minister of War to write to 
my brother that he must abandon Italy in order to con- 
centrate his troops in France. Impatient of all delays, he 
wrote to my mother asking -her to communicate the urgency 
of his demand to her son. “ France first, she needs to 
gather all her children round her.” So soon as my brother 
was informed of the Emperor’s intentions, he sent his aide- 
de-camp, Tascher, to report the situation of his armv. 
He had just gained a victory over the Austrians* and scored 
several successes against the Neapolitans, which enabled 
him to hold the enemy in check on that front while keeping 

* See Note p 263 
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men of their initiative. Yet any line of action is better 
than none, for to be active is to serve one’s cause. 

The Emperor’s brothers met privately. I V7ent to see 
the Empress, now the Regent, and, as always, I found my- 
self an alien to the rest of the family. My drawing-room 
had become a workroom and we spent our time making 
lint for the hospitals. This melancholy occupation had 
something consoling about it. Those whom we loved 
were no longeh'struggling among icy wastes. In these 
days they were near at hand, almost in sight, and a sister, a 
wife, a mother, could hasten to the bedside of someone who 
had been wounded. This feeling that we were sharing 
their misfortune, that we were no longer isolated, gave us the 
energy demanded by the circumstances, and overcame the 
weakness that the impossibility of being useful so often 
creates in women. 

Early in the morning of March 28th, 1814, my waiting- 
woman came into my room and with a frightened air 
announced that the enemy was not far from Paris, and 
that the wounded French soldiers were taking refuge at the 
gates. Although I knew little of what was taking place, 
I found It hard to believe that the Allies were so close 
at hand when none of my relatives had said a word to me 
about It. I had spent the preceding evening with the 
Empress, who had not appeared to know more than I did 
myself. I had played a game of whist with Monsieur 
de Talleyrand and IVlonsieur de M0I6 and we had joked 
about the rumours that the enemy was on the point of 
capturing Pans, so far were we from taking these tales at 
all seriously. 

For the last month I had gone out riding every day for 
my health. I Went out as usual, and, passing along the outer 
boulevards, I was not long in seeing for myself that what 
my maid had said was true. Many wounded soldiers, 
who were being sent back to Versailles, their depot, 
assured me the enemy was not far away. This picture of 
war close to me, right under my eyes, made a deep impression 
on me. I returned home with a clutching at my heart, 
but knowing that the moment to brace up our courage was 
. at hand. 

Vokn 


B 
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In the evening 1 went, quite early, to see the Empress, 
She was on her way to the Cabinet meeting, where, she told 
me, the question of her departure was to ht discussed, 1 
tried a thousand arguments to persuade her not to think 
of leaving Pans I told her that if she left she would be 
quite as certain to fell into the enemy’s hands as if he 
captured the aty, whereas her presence in the capital 
encouraged everyone , that we must all try and be worthy 
of the rank we held and fulfil its obligations , that, if miv 
fortimc fell to our lot we must accept it, but that she above 
everyone had duties to perform, and that in Pans she alone 
ran no personal nak, while her presence would stimulate 
everyone’s coura^ and devotion 

I was still talking to her when King Joseph came into 
the room I went on speaking, but although he listened 
he did not say a word, no doubt because in the days of the 
Empire women’s ideas regarding political matters were 
considered silly and worthless 

I remained alone m the drawing-room to await the 
decision of the Cabinet meeting It was necessary for me to 
know It at once so as to be able to send word to my mother 
who, alone at Malmaison, knew nothing of events and whom 
cvCTVone seemed to have foi^ttcn 

'Inc Duchesse de Montebalo came to keep me company 
I knew the influence the possessed with the femprcsi and I 
explained, more in detail than I had been able to do before, 
how essential it was for the Empress to remain in Pans 
I added that the Emperor must surely be aware of our 
position and that he was too skilful a strategist not to come 
to our rescue — in feet, that it was a very inappropnatc 
movement to abandon Pam, which must be defenaed it ah 
costs if we were not to mk losmg everything 

On her return from the Cabinet mcebng, the Empres^ 
who was accompanied by King Joseph and j 
Chancellor, said to me half laughmg and ^ ^ 

leaving and I advise you to do the same The m 

of War assures me that it is impossible to defend 
1 was dumbfounded All I was able to answ er w as,^ 
least, sister, remember that you lose your 
glad to see that you sacrifice it with a imwe 
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close to me and said in a low voice, “ Perhaps you are 
right, but thus it has been decided, and if the Emperor 
reproaches anyone, it will not be me.” 

It was agreed that she was to leave during the night. 
The High Chancellor protested against such haste. He 
declared no arrangements had been made, no orders given, 
and that the Empress had scarcely time to have a few articles 
of wearing apparel packed. As far as he was concerned 
' it was quite impossible for him to be ready. They were 
on the point of forgetting the treasure and then took the 
opportunity of sending it off at the same time as the Empress, 
so as to avoid a double escort. I went up to King Joseph 
and asked him if anything had been decided about us. 
He replied that in such delicate circumstances it behoved 
ever^’^one to decide for himself what had best be done and 
that he had no advice to offer. 

I went home sick at heart at the sight of such weakness, 
and on seeing Monsieur Lavallettc I exclaimed, “ Only 
women know how to rise to the occasion and when the fate 
of nations depends on such men as I have just seen, one 
cannot be surprised if everything goes wrong, and if even 
the best causes are lost 1 ” Then, adding a spice of mischief 
to the gravity of the occasion, I described the High Chan- 
cellor’s alarm, his absolute lack of energy at the moment 
when It was most necessary, and the unfortunate con- 
sequences of a policy which made the Empress and her son 
drive away in broad daylight without tioops, without 
orders and without a head able to guide them, at the risk 
of their being taken two days later, and without a thought 
for the crushing depression that would result in the capital.^ 
Since I was left free to do as I pleased, I was strongly 
tempted not to run so many risks and to stay on in Pans. 
I went to bed, putting off till the morrow the task of taking 
such an important decision. From the Tuileries I had 
dispatched a mounted messenger to Malmaison to inform 
my mother of what had taken place and urge her to leave 
immediately for the chateau of Navarre. 

I had just fallen asleep when a message arrived from my 
husband telling me the decision the Empress had taken, 
I replied that I already knew of it, and tried to go to sleep 

* See Note p 263. / 
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A moment later he wrote another message sug 
gesting that I should accompany the Empress. I agam 
replied that it would be tune enough to make up my mind 
early the next morning, and I thought that at last I was going 
to get a httic rest when, for the third time, he sent me word 
ordering me to leave Pans Such a restless night in 
addition to my delicate health, was not calculated to prepare 
me for the difficulties and dangers that lay sh e sd . Never- 
theless I got up and prepared to obey ihii was the more 
easily done as it had been for a long time a habit of nunc 
to be ready for whatever might happen. I only needed a 
vc^ few minutes to make mj final preparations 

The Empress had just started, and I at once saw the 
bad effect that this departure had produced The National 
Guard, who previously had been prepared to defend them- 
selves, were now completely discouraged The townt- 
pcople, who in the morning had been demanding arms to 
share in the defence, appeared utterly dismayed. They 
had hooted the carnage or Madame Mire when she drove 
off and, havu^ witnessed all those departures in broad 
daylight, had freely expressed their opinion of this famOf 
that seemed to abandon them 

One cunous incident had occurred. The htde King 
of Rome, who went out for a walk every morning, on that 
particular d^, acting from some whim which cannot really 
be called a premonition, had refused obstinately to leave his 
apartment He caught hold of all the doors, erring out as 
he did 50, “ I don’t want to go out J ” Force ntd had to 
be used finally to drag him out and be sobbed violently 
I have since been told that Monsieur dc Talleyrand, 
as he led the Duchesse dc Montebello to the Empresss 
carnage and helped her step in, pressed her hand and said 
“ Ah, my poor duchess, how they arc fooling you 1 At 
the Counof meeting he had expressed the opinion that the 
Empress ought not to leave Pans 

I was most uncertain what to do There was no on 
near who could advise me or even organise my cscaw i 
deaded to make one. The office/* attached to my h 
hold were not soldiers and I was liable to be confronted 
with all the problems of a retreat. 
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Monsieur de Lab^doy^re was announced. He had 
been wounded at Bautzen at the head of his regiment 
and since then had been in Paris convalescing. I had not 
seen him since his marriage. He called to place himself 
at my disposal. I declined his offer but expressed my 
appreciation of it, for his devotion touched me, as his 
family were so hostile to the Empire and as he had lately 
married a wife whose personal sympathies allied her very 
closely with another dynasty. 

A peasant brought the Duchesse de Bassano a line from 
her husband, who was with the Emperor, saying, “We 
shall soon be with you.” She and several other ladies 
attached to the Court came to see me. All were distressed 
by the Empress’s departure, which paralysed all defensive 
measures, and all were as convinced as myself that if Paris 
could hold out for a day the Emperor would arrive and save 
his capital. But despite our conviction, what could lonely, 
inexperienced women do ? 

Meanwhile the National Guard sent to enquire whether 
it was true that I, too, was leaving. Comte Regnault de 
Saint-Jean-d’Angely, who commanded a portion of these 
troops, was the delegate who called on me. I answered 
that if they were prepared to defend me I would stay with 
my children. So my horses were countermanded, and 
I prepared to take my chance with the capital. 

My husband, hearing that in spite of his reiterated orders 
I had not left, had declined to accompany the Empress, 
although he had been appointed to do so. He was waiting 
for me to get into the carriage to follow my example, as 
his health would not allow him to ride. It was for this 
reason that he had been appointed to accompany the Em- 
press. King Joseph and King J6r6me remained behind to 
defend the town. My husband, hearing my renewed 
decision not to leave, sent me word that, although in his 
opinion it was a mistake to abandon the capital, the Minister 
of War declared that it would be impossible to defend it. 
He added that if I persisted in remaining behind he would 
claim his children and take them away with him, for I did not 
understand the risk that I was running, and that if my 
' children were taken as hostages, I should be responsible for 
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anything that might happen to them. Thu language ■was 
t^ strong for me to disregard it, but as I had given my word 
that I would stay I could not break it Besides, I was con* 
vmced that the iiraperor would come to our rescue and that 
with a little pluck Pans could casilv hold out for a day or 
two And so I stayed, m spite of all the reasons that were 
given me. 

Towards m^hcfafl Comte Rcgnault de Saint-Jean- 
d Angely came in a state of great agitation, and asked me, on 
behalf of the National Guard itself, not to stay in Pans, 
adding that the enemy had already seized the heights, that 
the town would doubtless be bombarded and taken m the 
morning, that anythinQ might happen, and that not only 
was I freed from my promise but that his trex^ would prefer 
to know that I and my children were out of danger So I 
gave m m the end, seeing clearly that no one could nse 
to the occasion, that everyone had completely lost their 
heads, and that one could only accept the decrees of Pro- 
vidence • 

My personal relations with my husband were not the 
least of my worries After all my )’ears of domestic rmsery 
nothing terrified me more than the thought of again 
being with him and dependent on him The thought of 
becoming a pnsoncr in the hands of strangers seemed 
hardly less intolerable to me than that of having to affect 
a rcconaliation with the man who had so embittered 


my existence It seemed as though he had waited for this 
moment to regain his prey At least that was-how it 
looked to me, for he ought to have accompanied the Empress 
and under some pretext or another he had avoided doing so 
He had ordered horses and yet would not take the road 
till I had started. One of nis servants was stationed at 
my door and was to inform him of my departure. He 
seemed to attach the greatest importance to my not le- 
maming in Pans, but no doubt his uneasiness in regard 
to the fate of hia children made this onxicty natural 
enough Tormented by all these womes, I s^epp^njo 
my carnage at eight o'clock m the n;cninP 
several hours earlier I had rctci\'ed word that Cossacks had 
been seen on the Flame dcs Vertus rAubcrvallicrs] I hid 
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accepted the ofFer of a lady to spend the night at her chateau 
near Versailles. As soon as we were outside the gates 
I gave orders to my outrider to keep a hundred paces 
ahead of the carriage, and if he saw any Cossacks to fire 
his pistol in the air to warn the coachmen to turn back. 

I arrived without any trouble at Glatigny, worn out by 
so many varied emotions. I was undecided whether to 
proceed to Rambouillet and rejoin the Empress Marie- 
Louise or to go to my mother at Navarre, where she must 
have arrived. In such troublous times irresolution is ono 
of our chief ills. Mine sprang especially from my continual 
fear of meeting my husband. On the other hand it is 
true that these domestic troubles distracted my mind from 
my reverses of fortune, and allowed me to face these latter 
problems calmly. 

It was late when we arrived at Glatigny. I had my 
children put to bed immediately and threw myself on to 
a couch. Hardly had I secured a little rest when day 
began to break and I heard the cannon and even musketry 
from Pans. “ A cannon that kills ! ” Hitherto I had 
heard it only in connection with public rejoicing. The 
frightful idea that death was overtaking my fellow country- 
men so near at hand, far from hastening my flight, held me 
through my wish to learn the fate of the city which had 

been mv cradle, and whose inhabitants seemed one and all 

• * 

my friends that day. 

I believed that my situation would not allow me to re- 
main in a private house, and I went to the Petit-Trianon. 
I sent for General Pr^val, who was in command of the 
cavalry depot at Versailles, and told him my intention of re- 
maining there while waiting further events, begging him to 
let me know the moment there was any danger. I knew 
well that It was possible for the Cossacks to come to the 
Trianon by the Malmaison and Bougival road, but I trusted 
to him for protection. 

I ordered my servants not to leave the premises, and I 
walked about the gardens hearing those sounds of firing 
which pierced my heart. But soon I breathed again, 
for the noise stopped, and I could think that at any rate 
men were no longer killing one another. A good long 
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time afterwards I saw a soldier of one of the chasseur 
regiments coming from the distance and on foot He 
said he was sent by the General, and asked to speak to me 
pnvately His calm, quiet demeanour and the fact that 
he was on foot did not forbode misfortune , bu^ for all 
that, he iiad been sent by the General to say that there was 
not a moment to be lost, that the troops wer e leaving the 
dcp6t at Versailles, that the princes and ministers had already 
passed through the town, and that m a few hours the aty 
would be occupied by the enemy It was lucky that 
the General remembered me I 

I sent for my attendants, some of whom had gone mCo 
Versailles m spite of my orders I tned by my collected 
manner to reassure those who had stayed, and at last we 
set out for Rambouillct. I found Ac road conecsted 
with carnages, soldiers, wounded men and peasant refugees 
What ought I to do ? Which way was I to turn ? On 
the one hand I might fall into the dutches of my hus- 
band, on the other ray mother was almost abandoned 
and had a daim on me, but after all my fate was bound up 
With that of a family whose head had been a father to me. 
Could I desert them in their misfortune ? This last 
idea turned the scale, and I deaded to rejoin the Empress 
Mone-Louisc 

I was turmng over these thoughts in my mind while 
my children, with the unconcern of their age, played about 
in the carnage and enjoyed themselves as though our 
Bight were a game, and as if at that moment they were 
not losing all their future 

It was very late when I arrived at RamboudleC, and the 
princes and cabmet minutcrs having rested their bor^ 
were setting out for Chartres They were greatly suiw^td 
to sec me My first thought was to enquire about Pans 
King Joseph seemed indined to make a mj^cry m the 
capitulation, but King j^rfime gave me the details and even 
showed me a prodamation said to have been wntten y 
the Pnnee of Schwarrenberg, inviting the ^ 

followthc exampleof the town of Bordeaux,* which hadaske 
for the return of the Bourbons They adwsed me not m 
remain an hour longer at Rambouillct, for the Cossacics 

• Se* Not* p. iSj. 
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would doubtless be there that night. I paid no heed 
to their advice, considering, perhaps unjustly, that they 
made too much of the danger. Moreover, it was out of 
the question to go on with horses that had just travelled 
twenty-five miles, so I quietly sent my children to bed, and 
was about to seek the rest of which I stood in great need, 
when an orderly-officer with a letter from my husband 
was announced. The King had crossed Versailles during 
the night and, furious at not finding me with the Empress, 
he commanded me in the harshest language to join her 
immediately. He added an official order, signed by the 
Secretary of State and by the Empress herself. In my 
husband’s letter there was such an offensive expression 
that I was furious. It settled all my hesitations, and I 
no longer wondered whether or not I should go to my 
mother. I wrote to my husband that I had been on my 
way to join the Empress Marie-Louise, but that his severity 
had recalled my former sufferings too vividly, and that I 
should try to escape them by joining my mother. At the 
same time I reassiured him as to his children. I also wrote 
to the Empress and the Emperor apologizing for my 
conduct, and giving the true reason for it. All these 
letters I gave to the officer, who had almost been ordered 
to bring me back with him as a prisoner. 

I had been interrupted for a moment by Colonel de 
Carignan, who with his regiment was covering the retreat, 
and who, finding no one qualified to direct him, was in 
much perplexity as to what he ought to do. He was furious 
with the Minister of War, who had left no orders for him. 
It was i who gave them. I begged him to keep his regi- 
ment in the town until I left, and above all to inform me 
if his scouts caught sight of any Cossacks. This having 
been done and my letters written and dispatched, I was 
dead with fatigue and was about to rest when suddenly 
someone came knocking at my door crying out as he did 
so, “ Quick 1 Quick 1 We must leave at once.” I felt 
sure the Cossacks were there and sprang up. But it was 
a false alarm caused by some other travellers who were^ 
leaving, and who by mistake had knocked oii,^y dc 
The chateau of Rambouillet, filled v 
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fears had dnven them from Pans, was like a pubhc hostchr, 
open to every passer-by 

At dawn the Xhichcssc dc Pagusa and the Duchesse 
de Reggio, Madame dc Samtc-Aulairc and Madame 
Mollicn arrived. They were tn despAsr that Pans had 
capitulated without a struggle. They told me that their 
husbands were prepared to die hghting beside the Emperor, 
who would probaoly make a last stand under the walli 
of Pans After listening to a hundred futile commentj 
on the situation, I advised them not to remain any longer 
at Rambouillet, as the town was in danger and I myself 
was leaving immediately to go on to Navarre. 

My route led tbrougn the forest.* 1 tent a garaekeeper 
ahead of me to act as guide. Hardly had I entered the 
wood when one of my servants dashed up breathless, as 
hard as his horse could tear, to sij that he had just 
met some Gissacks in the plain of La Queue I cast a 
glance at a map of the environs of Pans which I had had the 
foresight to bring with me, as there was no one with me who 
could advise me, and I saw that, taking into account the 
distance and the time, I was roakirig straignt for the Cossacks. 

I retraced route and returned to the broad military 
highway * I had scarcely proceeded a mile on the road 
when 1 saw a Cossack come out of the woods and gallop 
across the plain Mv outrider galloped to meet him, 
and he disappeared again m the woods. 

I had only just time to cross the plain before the amval 
of a number of Cossacks Not being able to stop at 
Mamtenon I asked the colonel of a French regiment, which 
fortunately happened to be there, to let me have w escort 
to accompany me across country aa far as Louyc, the estate 
belonging to Monsicurd Aijozon^ my gentleman 
who with his Wife was accompanying me. L was there tha 
I proposed to spend the nighU At that moment a 
passed, from whom I learned that he bad just 1”^ 
Emperor at the post-house La Cour dt Fra»ct} •jjd 
the Emperor, alone with an aide-de-camp, was on ni / 
to Pans in a barouche. 

This news shocked me extremely 
in ashes, and the Emperor himself, 
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attempts to snatch his capital from the hands of the enemy, 
dying, it might be, with all who were with him. What a 
horrible prospect ! “ Ah,” I cried to myself, “ if they had 

believed me how many disasters might have been averted 1 ” 
The agitation of these dreadful thoughts quite unhinged me. 

Once at Louye I dismissed my escort and, in completest 
solitude, gave way to all the weakness of my sex. So 
long as I had been obliged to protect the safety of my 
children, so long as I had been active, courage had not 
failed me. But now, reassured as to the fate of those 
dear creatures, the vision of my friends and country rose 
before my eyes. My imagination saw flames and bloodshed 
everywhere, and my peaceable surroundings were in such 
contrast to the carnage that I supposed to be taking place 
only a few miles oif that I regretted the turmoil from which 
I had just escaped. Nevertheless, the night spent at 
Louye gave me a rest much needed after so many fatigues 
of every kind.^ 

The next day I arrived at my mother’s house, and she, 
after so much anxiety about me, was overjoyed to see me. 
She was as ignorant as I of what had taken place in Pans, 
but we soon heard the facts from a servant who had managed 
to escape. He told me of the entry of the Allied Armies 
which he had witnessed, and of the return of the Bourbons, 
of which everyone spoke. This news was bearable in com- 
parison with all that my imagination had conjured up. “ So 
it is a change of dynasty,” I said. ” Well ! if France does 
not suifer by it we alone shall be sacrificed ! ” The calamity 
was not so great as I had believed, and my emotion died 
down. But when among the young women who had been 
most eager to greet the foreign invaders he named several 
belonging to the Empress’s own household, we were humili- 
ated that well-born French ladies should behave in away 
which would have made women of the lowest classes blush.* 
Our national honour was never dearer to me than in these 
moments when it was shamed under the very eyes of the 
enemy. 

Talleyrand’s household had been, as I learned later, the 
centre of this revolution. For a long time he had been m 
correspondence with all the enemi of through the 

* See Note p. 263. 
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attend to anything she may consider nece^^ ^ At the same time 
I assure her that my greatest reward will be the knowledge ^at 
what I have done on her behalf meets wth her approval Until 
the moment comes when I can, in person, offer my honiage 
beseech her to accept the expression of my complete devotion 
and profound respect I have the honour to remain, Madam, 
Your Majesty’s most humble and most obedient servant, 

Leopold, Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, 

General in the service of Russia 

Pans, Apnl 1814 


The letter addressed to the Empress was veij similar. 

I told my mother that I considered she was quite free to 
accept the invitation of the Emperor of Russia. The 
divorce had completely separated her from the Bonaparte 
family, and she must have someone to rely on. But as 
for me, my duty lay elsewhere and nothing could prevent 
me from fulfilling it. I resisted my mother’s urgent request 
that I accompany her, and at last made her understand that 
my place was where the misfortune was the greatest, and 
as I supposed that the Empress Marie-Louise must be 
overcome with grief, I could not hesitate in going to offer 
her my consolations. 

So my mother left for Malmaison and I for Rambouillet,* 
by that same route over which I had passed a few days before 
in such an agitated state of mind. Now I was calmer. 
There was no more uncertainty. Our disaster was definitely 
accomplished. Just as I was leaving Louye my groom 
arrived from Pans with another letter from Prince Leopold, 
of which this was the postscript : 


Madam, 

I have just been told by Mademoiselle Cochelet that Y our Maj esty 
IS no longer with the Empress her mother, and that her august 
mother has arrived at Malmaison alone I venture to entreat 
Your Majesty not to delay m joimng her there, as I am officially 
^tructed by the Emperor to propose to her this interview at 
^Imaison, and I know that he attaches particular value to Your 
Majesty’s presence I consider that this mterview is of the utmost 
importance for the interests of Your Majesty and of her children, 
^d I am intensely desirous that the Empress and Your Majesty 
toge^er have this mterview with the Emperor Your Majesty 
will forgive the advice that I have ventured to offer her, 21s she 

• See Note p 264. 
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knowB it to be prompted by my attachment to her peiaon, mil 
I venture to asinre myseU that by way ot anjwer she will deum 
to come to ^ 


Mademoiselle Cochclct added a number of stronger 
arguments regardmg the mtcrcsts of my children She 
baaed herself on Monsieur de Nesselrode's opinion that 
I ought not to return to the Empress Manc-Louiie. 
All agreed that it was roost madvisablc for me to seem to 
make common cause with a family whose very name 
France would no longer hear To do so would prevent 
my making myself useful to my country m the future, and 
so on and so fortiu 

Although gencrallv doolc and easy to guide where the 
little things of daily life are involved, nothing can prevent 
me from executing what I am convinced ought to be done 
The more harm it seems likely to do me the more I insist 
on accomplishing it Neither letters nor arguments had 
any effect on me, and I set out for Rambouiuct as I had 
deaded to do 


On my I met French cavalry retreating into 
Normandy Ine dejected, crestfallen appearance of these 
brave fellows, whom their commander, the Due dc Ragusa, 
bad betrayed at the moment they believed thev were goinp 
into action made me very sad. Soon I rcachca the enemy * 
outposts thmrs were the first foreign uniforms I had seen. 
I felt a pang which increased when, on entering the chitcau, 
I found the Russian guard on duty with the £mpr^ 
Manc'Louisc I came to her deeply moved and duposed 
to ofihr her all the consolation that lay m my power 
did not know whether I should find the Bnip^ws 
brothers with the Empress, but I heard that they Md 
for Switzerland and that only the Empress and the Kmg o 
Rome remained at Rambouifict* • 

My visit was aunormccti Imagine my 
The Empress sent back word that she was not 

.1- T> — j *>»/. tpould inionn 


Uimpress sent ouv. . . 

was wnting to the Emperor, and that she would i 
me when she could receive me I It wmed to me 
our common misfortxmc, when her hart tnust , 

deeply wounded than mine, a sign of iympatny 
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comfort and not disturb her. I went to see the King of 
Rome. Poor child 1 He was playing in his sitting-room, 
in happy ignorance of what the future held in store 
kissed him with emotion and tenderness, and then retired 
to my apartment, where some time later I was informed 
that the Empress had asked for me. 

I found her in bed, downcast and sad. She gave rne 
news of the Emperor, complained bitterly about his 
brothers and their persistency in insisting that she should 
go farther away. 

In obedience to the Emperor’s express orders they had 
attached the utmost importance to keeping the Empress 
and the King of Rome out of the hands of the foreign 
powers. “ I would rather see my son in the Seine,” he 
had declared, “than in the hands of France’s enemies.” 
It was fear of this eventuality which had so unwisely 
hastened the departure from Paris. Thus the Emperor’s 
brothers were, in a way, compelled to hurry the Empress 
and her son into some place of safety, especially as they had 
not dared infringe this order even at a time when, by doing 
so, they 'would have put heart into the defence of the 
capital. They were obliged to carry out orders. Well 1 
Is It possible to understand the sort of infatuation that turned 
our heads in these hours of trial ^ Everyone thought 
that the Emperor’s brothers had treated the Empress 
cruelly P 

She asked me what I intended to do. I replied that my 
only idea had been to come to her and offer her my consola- 
tion. This seemed to embarrass her and she added, 
“ I am expecting my father to-morrow morning. I shall 
be glad to see him alone; besides, as he does not know you, 
I fear that he might not feel at ease before you.” 

I assured her that my only reason for coming to Ram- 
bouillet was the hope that I might be useful to her in some 
way, that I had only consulted my own heart, and that, 
not being able to do anything for her, I would leave the 
next morning early to go back to my mother, who was 
most anxious to have me with her. 

.. ,^er this explanation she seemed more at her ease. 

Pou are luckier than I am,” she said; “ no one has aban- 

* See Note p 264, 
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doncd and I have hardly a handful of people to vait 
on me,” What was most on her mind, however, was 
the thought of meeting her father the next day I could not 
imdcrstand why this should upset her so, and I was trying 
to reassure her when she suddenly said to me “Ah I 
sister, do ^u think that my father will insist that I should 
go to the island of Elba ? I confess I was so astonished 
1 did not know what reply to make Was such a thing 
possible ? What \ was this the womsm who could not be 
away from the Emperor for a single day, and who had 
overcome all my arguments by the show of the tendcrest 
aflfection — for I could not understand this excessive love for a 
man whom it was natural to admire, but whom 1 should have 
thought It difficult for so young a woman, brought up 
with such different opmions, to love with passion Her 
conduct during the Empire had convinced me that I had 
been mistaken In the long run I had come to believe that 
no political scheming lay at the foundation of her denm 
strative affection At what a moment was 1 disillusionedi 
So the Gx)wn was what she regretted 1 

Suffering caused by a wound to one’s self-love has no 
mtcrest in my eyes I felt that I was not needed here, 
and my mother, whose heart was broken by the affliction 
ot the man she had always loved, was the pcr«n to whom I 
was necessary So I thought only how I could m«t 
quickly return to her and next morning I made my fartwelu 
to the Empress and left her I was very much less move 
thaxL L haa befta when I arrived. . 

On the road, a few miles from Ramboiullct, I , 

the Emperor of Austria and Monsieur dc Metterni 
dnving alone in a little open calash.* 


• See Note p *0+. 
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THE FIRST restoration. THE DEATH OF JOSEPHINE 

(April 1 6th — May 31st, 1814) 

Return to l^Ialmaison — ^Visit from the Emper^ Alexande^Treaty 
of Apnl nth, 1814 — ^Napoleon leaves for Elba — Josephine and 
Madame de R^musat— Eugfene in Pans— Business affairs— Estate 
at Saint-Leu — A newspaper article — Josephine’s last illness and 
death— Farewell of the Emperor of Russia 

I REACHED Malmaison at one o’clock in the afternoon 
(April 1 6th, 1814). I was surprised to find the courtyard 
full of Cossacks, and I enquired why they were there. 

I was told it was because my mother was walking in the 
garden with the Emperor of Russia. I went to join them 
and met them near the hot-hou^e. My mother, pleased 
and surprised by my arrival, kissed me tenderly and said to 
her companion, “ This is my daughter, and these are 
my grandsons. I commend them to you.” She withdrew 
her arm from his and he at once offered it to me. Thus, 
having scarcely looked at one another, without having, 
either of us, uttered a word, we found ourselves, the 
Emperor Alexander and I, alone, at some little distance 
from the rest of the company and rather embarrassed in 
beginning our interview. My position was difficult. 
Although 1 had for a long while heard a great deal of good 
about the Emperor of Russia, even from the Emperor 
Napoleon, and though I had formerly been most anxious to 
know him, this was not the moment to say so. A cold reserve 
was the only sentiment that I could show with propriety in 
the presence of my country’s conqueror, and if he had not 
begun to talk of the visit I had just made to the Empress 
Manc-Louise, I believe that I should not have found a 
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word to say Fortunately this constrained conversation TO 

ravages of war, and his '^°r ^ ambition 

that without any p^n These sentiments 

was to put an end to the ^ ^ 

SSfria^otr i-i-he Sen rW 

d'affaires ** t i_ t Kim that I needed nothing 

f replied that I thanked ^ Vie to his interest m 

for mT^ldrcn, but that I „ mother for the 

them' He left and I ^ out how misp need 

S“S!h“5d“5A^ 

of the family wfeose f“p_„ch nation to share my 

I did not dare to ask the “ 

s-'j. 
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foreigners talked all the time about the establishment of 
that era of good-will so necessary to the human race, and 
lavished on France magnificent promises of liberty and pros- 
perity. I was jealous at seeing them imsuch a noble pose, 
for I was then far from supposing that all their speeches 
about freedom and prosperity were merely snares, and that 
the unhappy populace, so trusting, would soon find itself 
more tightly bound than it had been before. 

I will not go into the details of the abdication. I will 
not examine the motives of those who advised it. I will 
speak only of the men whose conduct was noble to the end. 
Among them General Macdonald and the Due de Vicenza 
deserve especial mention. The latter was honoured for 
his devotion in defending the interests of the Emperor and 
of his family. He wrote me a letter to inform me what he 
had done in my favour in the treaty of Fontainebleau,^ 
by separating my destiny from that of my husband, and 
assuring me the guardianship of my children, a clause for 
which he had the approval of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Here is his letter : 

Madame, 

Your Majesty retains her children, she may continue to live 
among her friends Everything she cares for has received 
as favourable treatment as circumstances will permit I have 
been so pleased to be able to contribute to an arrangement 
which will be agreeable to her that I wish to be the first to advise 
her Your Majesty is aware how devoted our family is to her. 
I venture to hope that she ^vlll coimt on this devotion, and that, 
m the midst of the misfortunes which afflict her and ourselves 
also, she will continue to rely on our sentiments of respect and 
loyalty. 

I remain, etc , 

Caulaincourt, Due de Vicenza 

Tans, April iiih, 1814 

He sent me at the same time the clause in the treaty 
which referred to me and which read as follows : 

Article VI — ^Tliere shall be set aside m the countnes given up 
by tlie Emperor, for lus use or the use of his familv c=tates, or 
funds drawn from the Treasury', producing a net come 

of 2,500,000 frs free of all charges. These ■ ' 

* See KotC p 26 ^ 
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to Mong to and be the property of, the pnnces and nnnas«s 

of hij family to do with as they see fit. They shall be divided 

^one them in such a manner that the Income shall be apoor 
Honed as follows 


To Madame 300000 francs. 

To ^Joseph - - . . 300000 

ToKinglpiiis - - . aooooo 

To Queen Hortense and her children - 400 ooo „ 

To King JdrAme and the Queen - - 300000 

To Pnnceaae Ehsa - - - . 300 000 

To Pnneesse Panlino - - - 300 000 

There shall bo set aside for Pnnee Eugene Viceroy of 
a suitable domain outside France^ 


The Empress Josdphine was to keep an income of a 
million franca, which reverted to the crown after her death 

All these agreements made it appear as though I were 
about to enjoy an case and independence “such as I had 
never known before. My mother hoped I should not leave 
her, and this was the only point that had not yet been 
flet^cd. As she had for the past few jears been Inking m 
seclusion and had not appeared at Court, there could be 
no objection to her remaim^ m France, but this was 
more difficult in my case. To leave my country was a 
thought that I had at first fiu:cd with coura^ but when 
I contemplated it m cold blood it seemed of alisacnficcs the 
most painful I did not dare to speak of it to my mother 
nor think of it myself 

As the Emperor of Russia had come to Malmaison, cvery^ 
one thought himself obliged to do so The Prince of 
Ncufchfltcl, among so many others He seemed embar 
rassed, tiyung to ffiid excuses for hunself in the Emperor 5 
ambitions, in the prosperity of France, and a thousand 
other phrases which olwap occur to those who 1^'® ^ 
when Fortune frowns Hewasa hard-working, indefangab c 
man versed in all the duties of a staff officer, but of iw out 
standing talent or ability The Emperor had found hinv 
taken Imn, used him, and from the force of habit had gi' c 


him the name of friend. t> 

I also saw Bemadottc, the Swedish 9 ^^^, 

A former Republican, he was brave, with a ch^ 
graaous politeness, and full of military talents, t 



wished to explain his conduct, anc 
when conduct requires explanaticn. 
the Emperor’s injustice towaros nim 
were the onlv reasons for his tailing' 



ires tiwecen 






arms had not struck a single blow since he set 
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native soil. 

The King of Prussia and the Princes cf the Confedera'^ed 
German States also hastened to call on mj mother. 

I have already said that up to this time I had remained 
entirely ignorant of politics. The results attained, peace 
or war, were the only things which gave me cause for joy 
or grief, and, in truth, such was the way of thinking oh 
all women during the Empire. Everyone vrohld have 
thought It ridiculous for a woman to have anything to do 
with political affairs. This pleased the Emperor. But 
in view of the prominent position I occupied, this ignorance 
became dangerous for me at this time. I found myseif 
suddenly in a position such as I never dreamed 1 
should be called to occupy, and where a mistake mkght have 
the very gravest consequences for me. Tet 1 knev/ 
nothing whatever of the interests of nations, or kheir 
nghts or of the sentiments or the designs that they //iJg.ht 
cherish in regard to my family or myself. 

One day the Empress brought to me the Marsha] voi) 
Wrede [commander of the Bavarian for^/Y: doling/ 
campaign in France], whom the Kin^ of ]/«var5a C'Ok 
to see her in regard to her son’s pos/ion. ■" 
said, “ I will leave you vdth my davghVm. h.hc k//cy/s 
better than I what could be best for h'm hri'/he;/’’ 

A few months before the entrance of fhe h/fo Ihn is 

the King of Bavaria had v/ritten to my l/ioOjol S"cki/g/ in 
win him away from the Impenal cause, ’fhe < in‘//t) ni lii>ly 
was offered to him by the Allies at this j/th e. ;My brofhe; 
very rightly refused. Remembering ffii . ineide/h, )f seenu'd 
to me that if another overture v/as made liy Isuge/ude 
father-m-law it must be in consequence of conui Hf:v/ 
resolution taken in his favour. 

Marshal von Wrede told me that the King of Bavaria 1’ 
instructed him to find out from us what counlry the, V' 
would prefer to rule over. My brother at the time 
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Mantua -with his French and Italian troops Although 
I had Got the famtest knowledge of mtcrnationaJ afiaixt, 
this enquiry, coming as it did after a treaty sdpulatinp that 
the Viceroy was to continue to enjoy sovereign nghts, 
might mean that certain powers wished to remain 
in Italy So far as he was concerned, I was sure that having 
devot^ the best years of his life to organizing the prospenty 
of that country, he would prefer to spend the rest of his days 
there, and I designated the Duchy of Milan The Marshal 
replied that he was about to send the Viceroy a messenger 
and he advised me to write to him to proceed immediately 
to Pans, as this, he said, in theopmion of Pnticc Mcttcmich, 
would be greatly to his advantage* In spite of my 
incxpenence in politics, I grasped the fact that Austnt, 
who was more anxious than any other nation to assure 
her nghts in Italy, would be the last country to surrender 
the smallest portion of that temtory to anyone* Conse- 
quently if the Austrian minister advised my brother to 
leave his anny and come to Pans, the most advisable poli^ 
for Eugene to pursue was the opposite. 

Always impulsive and eager to communicate to those 
I love any ideas which may benefit them, 1 wrote advising 
my brother to stay with his army bo as to negotiate to better 
ajWntage, as I had learned, by what had happen^ to 
Fraijcc, t^t he who places himself nt the mci^ of Jus 
cnermes always has his confidence betrayed 
all our fortresses been given up m an instant ?* H*d no 
the Emperor Napoleon been given up f And but for t c 
Emperor of Russia what woiUd have been his fate, won 
even hi3 life have been spared ? ‘ivn,, 

My letter, ftill of these reflections, ended thus 
have upheld your noble reputation to the end. 
think of yourself Do what you should, what j^u ) 
what you dare I handed this letter to Marsh 
Wrede In those days I was very y^ung 
occurred to me that one could open a f 

know how for good faith may hold in 
Monsieur von ^rede bad been told to tnck 
I do know IS that Monsieur dc Mcttcmich. 
some obligations to me, and who on his atm 


V.,**. T% 
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had talked about coming to see me ncv^ appeared, and 
that no other Austrian ever called at Malmaison. IN 
doubt it was thought that my advice to my brother was 
Ser Lspoken, and the future proved that it ^vas not 

Wide of the mark. , j-j 

Perhaps it was from this time that people did _mc the 

honour to refer to my political influence ^"<^ ^0 attribute to 
me an active part that I had never taken. ^ ¥/ hat they did 
not know was that in spite of the energetic advice 1 gave 
my brother I was more delighted with his unselfish conduct 
than if he had achieved all the material benefits he would 
have obtained if he had followed it. The Emperor, 
my brother said to me afterwards, when we were talking 
over the matter, “ when he renounced the Italian crowm 
stipulated that I was to have a principality. I could 
not doubt that the Allies would act in good faith and 
although I could have continued to hold out for a long 
time in Mantua, I should have reproached myself if I 
had exposed the life of one single man to serve my 
private interests. Too much blood had already been spilt, 
and the fatal incident at Milan proved to me that the 
Italians were not ready to fight lor their independence. 
Consequently all my efforts would have been solely for my 
personal ends.” 

The Emperor Napoleon was about to leave for Elba. 

I had written to him. He replied and seemed touched 
that I had been to see the Empress Marie-Louise. He had 
not for a moment lost his self-possession, and he considered 
in a perfectly calm manner whether or not he should live on. 

I have been told, but I have never had any proof of the 
statement, that he made an attempt to end his days, but 
that finally he said, One kills oneself to escape disgrace, 
one does not kill oneself to escape misfortune.”^ He 
smiled sometimes at the insults which were cast at him 
from every direction. In saying good-bye to those who 
had remained by his side up till the last moment, he ordered 
them to be faith^l to the interests of France, and not 
to forget him. But the most touching moment of all, 
hen every eye filled with tears, was when he sent for his 
eagles, pressed them to his heart, and bade farewell to his 

* See Note p 2 . 6 /^, 
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battle flags grown tattered on the fields of glory His 
last thoughts were all for France's prospenty Monsieur 
de Flahaut gave meparticulars of all that passed at Fontaine- 
bleau, and we grieved together over the greatest and 
noblest of misfortunes 

The Due de Vicenaa, having fulfilled his honourable 
mission, called at Malmaison As French ambassador to 
Russia he had often had occasion to appreaate the character 
of the Emperor Alexander and had beimme much attached 
to him The Duke reproached me for my cold reception, 
to which the Emperor had seemed sensible. Do y^ 
not know," the Duke said to me, “ that he alone defended 
the mterests of the Imperial fiunily f Without him 
what might have become of even the life of the EmpOTt 
Napoleon You do not realixe the hatred of the ote 
sovereigns, how they tried to humiliate him Do 
know Suit if he still has a refuge oii^the island or nJM 
it IS thanks to the Russian Emperor i" , 

A few days later the Emperor Alexander came to i^ 
maison He spent much of hts tune with playing 
my children and takmg them on his knees 1 felt > ‘"0"’“', 
einotion when I thought, "An enemy is thmr only 

^"ThTLnperor of Russia called agam 
seemed to like to be with us I had of 

mating the nobility of his conduct, and the „ 

his nfture. His^chief charm i, bis hun^ fo 
He makes vou trust him because he 
you He IS so courtly in the way he ° being 

Leful to you that you feel he <’ rd 
mdispensible. and I admit that I ■' >« 

him His character mmeone 

distressinff to have to accept the ^ mide 

you would wish to like for hi. own but 

my former constraint and was ■wbich be wished to 

when he reverted to ’"^non He, t«>. 

take an interest, I tum^ pursued no 

seemed embarrassed, and the subject was pu- 

further , ■ , r be thought only 

One day he said to my mother that, it n 
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nf himself he would place a palace in Russia at our disposal, 
hit that she would Lver find a second Malmaison there 
nor could my delicate health support the rigours of the 
climate. Finally he sent for my reader one morning 
and told her that as we ourselves would not cxp[‘^ss our 
wishes It was for our friends to decide what should be done, 
and that, so far as he was concerned, nothing gave hun so 
much pleasure as to make himself useful to us. The Due 
de Vicenza was again instructed to confer with Monsieur 
de Nesselrode as to what had best be done. 

The Comte d’ Artois was already in Paris, and every- 
one crowded round him. Madame de Riimusat, \\ho 
so shortly before had been lady-in-waiting to the Empress 
Josephine, came to Malmaison one morning and gave 
her to understand that it was advisable for her (my 
mother) to pay some maik of respect to the family 
who were about to ascend the French throne. The 
Empress, she said, would no doubt wish to stay in France, 
but would this be possible unless she gave some evidence 
of her adherence to the cause of the Bourbons ? She then 
, showed my mother the draft of a letter which she and 
Monsieur de Talleyrand had drawn up between them, 
and which she advised my mother to send to the Comte 
d’ Artois. She no doubt counted on the success of her 
proposal, for rumours of the initiative, so contrary to my 
mother’s dignity, had been widely circulated beforehand. 

The letter itself was so ridiculous that it barely concealed 
Its perfidy under the appearances of self-interest. 1 called 
my mother’s attention to this when we were alone together. 
She showed it to the Emperor of Russia, who thought it most 
unseemly, and was indignant about it. The Empress’s 

reply to Madame de Remusat v/as dignified and rather 
disdainful. 

^ Madame de R6musat came to see rne, as she v/as c/tti- 
vmced that I had placed obstacles in the v/ay of Ijor 
tiations. She talked about the legitirna/,/ of I he 
and the impossibility for the Bourbons f/y r‘yjy/hY/A anything 
tnat had taken place since they had hil I'/Vno;, 

what they please. They arc n'A iw, f* p; 'y/j- 
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happened If our lofty titles annoy them we can take 
simpler ones and live quietly in the shade But we owe it 
to the nations who made us what we arc, to those who 
sought to serve us loyally, never to deny what wc have been 
This Imc of conduct is a duty imposed on us and, as for 
other people, I can easily conceive mat they may overthrow 
the idol they have raised, but, believe me, it is dishonouring 
to repudiate it ’* 

She left in great displeasure, and a quantity of tittle-tattle 
about the pnee wc attached to our titles, about our too 
viaiblc regrets at the loss of our rank, and the danger that 
lay m our ambition, began to be circulated in all the drawing- 
rooms of Pans j 

At the time when I had the misfortune to lose Madame 
dc Broc at Auc, Monsieur Soathincs dc la Rochcfouauia 
had been there with his wife He had gympathizcd with 
gnef and asked to be presented to me He 
a Mademoiselle de Montmorency, who was very b«uti^ 
Both he and she hod been brought up to bate 
He, however, did not include me in 
inspired him with so much confidence that he ,, 

a Jehment to tho Bourbons snd the resen^eot 
felt at the extle of Madtrac de Chevreuse H' 
to come and see me m Pans, but midc no —Icoine 

position at a Court which would have been glad 

“Madame du Cayla, who like myself, 
up at Samt-Germain, and who bad alirap ,jurdeli 

vLnest fnendshin, shared ^e con- 

Rochefoucauld. In spite of " hide^e jot they 

tmued to come ,^I toSt thnYeeluig 

fdt at the return of the Bourbons I ^terest m 

very natural Indeed I jq deep an 

th« family, whose Cam^ 

CTme^^b^t 4“em ' But ld.e 

Pans salons spoke of her as ol "V was touched 

would bring peace and happmess i- aj 
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bv the thought of the suffering she had been 

aid the meLry of her moAer was mingled with the 

romantic attachment she inspired. ' _i ^ii 

Louis XVIIl had just arrived at Compi^gne, where all 

who hoped to belong to’the new Court hastened to meet him. 

I chose this moment to go to Paris to set my house in 
order, and give those who still surrounded me their iree- 

dom to seek new situations elsewhere. . -n • 

The Emperor of Russia learned that I , was in Pans 
and asked Monsieur Tchernycheff to enquire if I would 
receive him. When he called he said, “ I am just back 
from Compiegne. And I am sad. I love France. I wish 
her prosperity, and 1 fear this Bourbon family will not 
know how to insure it. The Ring showed me his proclam- 
ation. It is dated in the nineteenth year of his reign. 

I advised him to remove this date, but he did not seem 
inclined to do so. I foresee that he will alienate many 
of his supporters, and his is not the kind of rdgime France 
needs. I regret it because it seems to be my work. Yet 
I did propose to Monsieur de Talleyrand to assemble the 
deputies of the nation that they might draw up a constitution 
and make definite terms with the Bourbons before any one 
of them was allowed to enter Paris, but in the first moment 
of enthusiasm it did not seem as though the Comte d’ Artois 
' could get to Pans fast enough to please people. It is not 
my fault if they are mistaken in their expectations.” 

I listened to him without wishing to discuss a subject on 
which I might have said too much, and contented myself 
with asking particulars about the Duchesse d’AngouRme. 
“ She may have virtues,” he answered, “ but if you saw 
her you would change your opinion of her. Even her 
voice is harsh and she has nothing of a woman’s gentleness 
about her.” He afterwards spoke about the Emperor 
Napoleon, told me how he had loved him, and how deeply 
he had been wounded when he found out that he had been 
cccived in him, and that he resented his provocation of 

thr estranged him from 

the friend of Tilsit and of Erfurt, and how, though he 

did justice to his great qualities, he had sworn nefer to 
be reconciled with him. Everything 
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Tchcrnychcff told me bore such an impress of truth and 
straightforwardness that I could not but form a favourable 
^opinion of hun Moreover, he was the onlp man, FreneJi- 
roan or foreigner, who stoIcc of the Emperor Napoleon 
m a proper way, and I really think that 1 should have borne 
a grudge against anyone who had Tcmindcd me that this 
roan was the enemy of my family 

About this time my brother came to Pans, having 
capitulated to the Austrians on honourable tenns He 
was full of confidence in the independence of his future 
assured him by the treaty of Apnl nth He had escorted 
his family to Munich to stty with the King^ of Bavana, ha 
father-in-law, and he now came to Pans to thank the 
allied sovereigns and receive the position that had been 
promised to mm He was welcomed in every vait he 
mode, and cspcaally by the Emperor Alexander, who was 
veiy aanous to know him 

During the only visit be made to the Court of the 
Bourbotis, King Louis XVIII spoke to him of the good my 
mother had done m France, and the Due d'Orl^uis recalled 
hi8 friendship with my father * The Due d'Ancoulime 
paid little attention to my brother, and the Due ac Berry 
informed him that the French troops were very fijo* 
looking and asked if he had seen any But generally 
speaking he was very satisfied with the waj he had been 
reccivcth 

My brother bad not been in Pans long before he becarw 
aware that the execution of the treaty so far as 
concerned, was very difficult No one knew 
place him, everyone had claims on each place 
for him My mother’s sole wish was to see her son v 
established, but the only person who supported her was 
Emperor of Russia. We found ourselves m 
traordmary position with r<OTd to him 
he showed us and that we felt for him prccludg . 

of either of us acting from selfish motives ^ 

cmbarnisscd to be our protector when it 
brought about the change m our fortune^ without 

never take pains enough to make himself usf^ 

hurting oir pndc We, who apprcaated all ha tarr, 

• S« Nott p. i&l 
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M nnt remember the troubles he had brought upon us, 

forced us to forget rt; but for 

more than one reason, it was distressing fo depend on h m 

^'''whenever the Emperor of Russia came p ®ee me in 
Paris or at Malmaison it was difficult to wold bringing up 
the subject of business. It was decided between him and 
the Due de Vicenza and Monsieur de Nesselrode that a 
duchy should be created for me out of the income of four 
hundred thousand francs, the sum fixed by foe treaty 
of April II, coming from the forests near Saint-Leu, 
which a decree of the Emperor Napoleon had allocated 
to me several years before. Thus my children would 
have a fortune more firmly assured them than that which 
was mentioned in the treaty of April iith. This duchy, 
which the Allies asked should be given me, gave me a 
title better suited to my present rank, and at the same time 
did not deprive me of that which the treaty itself declared 
was non-revocable. I should be able to stay near my 
mother and my friends, in my native land. How many 
reasons were there for accepting what was offered me 1 
I gave my consent without asking my husband’s approval, 
believing that he would be satisfied that his children 
received such a compensation after all they had lost.* He 
could do nothing for them himself. Should he not rejoice 
that chance had placed me in a position to assure them a 
home in their own country and to provide against their 
wandering about, obliged perhaps to make their way in 
life, far from the land where they were born ? It was true 
I did not yet know how fierce political passions could be. - 
1 could never have imagined one could hate little children 
ot their age. Otherwise should I have decided to let 
those who were dearer to me than anything on earth 
remain in the midst of so many enemies } 

of Saint-Leu belonged jointly to me and my 

1 *" Emperor 

had intended to make it over entirely to me. I refused 

do r'ofi King’s abselce to 

oil him of his property. NeverthelesR cic T A, a 

any other estate, an^d a7my husband W writte 

• Sec Koic p 2G5. 
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from Gratz that Saint-Lcu belonged to me, it was deaded 
that It -was there that the duchy should be cretted The 
Pnnee dc Condd had resumwi the ownership of the ncigh- 
Munng woods, of which I had had possession, but which 
formcrlj hod belonged to him, but I still retained those of 
ErmcnonviIIc and of Ile-Adam, which were to form part 
of the duchy The rest of the four hundred thousand 
francs was to consist, as agre e d, in government securities. 

While these vanous negotiations were going on, the 
Emperor of Russia naturally heard Samt-Leu nequently 
mentioned and wished to see the place. We fixed a date 
on which to go as a family party and spend the day there 
with him — my mother, my brother and myself The only 
other person was the Marfehale Ney, whom the Emperor 
treated with favour, as he did her husband. The Emperor 
drove up in a little barouche acoimpamed only by Monsieur 
Tchernycheff During luncheon* he remarked to me "Do 
know that there is a solemn service bemg celebrated 
in Pans to-day in honour of King Louis XVI and Queen 
Mine-Antoinette ? All the foreign sovereigns are supwMcd 
to attend and as we drove out here I called Tchemj^eff’* 
attention to the curious position in which I find 
I came to Pans filled wiui animosity agamst your family, 
and It 18 only in their company that I enjoy spending my 
time. I have injured you I have bwiefited others * 
but It IS only with you that I find affection In shert, J 
ought to be at Pans to-day with the other fangs, and 
I am at Samt-Leu *’ We contmued to con\cTse 
strangeness of human life, and after luncheon we ^ 
m the forest As we passed certain spots where I him had 
improvements made, and which I pointed out^ynith con- 
siderable pndc, the Emperor remarked sadiv. None o 
this still belongs to you ' He seemed 
that It was he who was responsible for the 
felt that I answered gaily, I shall always 


3 sorry to think 
gnef I probably 
be able to cnioj 


'^We remiincd till quite bte in the park. 
retired to the chStcau, and while mp younc Ud,^ 
different came, m the shadow of the t^. I idonr 

with the ^peror He told me of the high opinion 


• S« hotop aSs. 
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had formed of me because of my courage in bearing so 
many losses without seeming afflicted by them. I replied 
that It was less credit to me not to be saddened by such 
reverses smce I had never really enjoyed my brilliant state 
and could not regret deeply a thing about which I had 
never cared particularly. I added that, although I was 
quite indifferent about many things, there were others 
which touched me deeply. Thereupon I proceeded 
to describe some of the saddest experiences I had gone 
through whose bitterness had so destroyed my peace of 
mind that I was constantly expecting some new misfortune 
to fall on me, and when it was not one which touched my 
affections, I felt thankful. This condition had persisted 
since my son’s death. My health had been profoundly 
affected, and the recent loss of Madame de Broc, that 
friend of my childhood, had revived all my sorrows and 
my dread of the future. The Emperor listened most 
attentively to even the slightest detail of my narrative, and 
was as moved by my eulogy of my friend as though he had 
known her. He interrupted me often by saying, “ But 
you still have friends. I have not met anyone of any party 
who has not spoken well of you. You are unjust towards 
Providence and you do not trust enough in the loving- 
kindness of God.” He in turn related some of the sorrows 
that had saddened his life. He assured me that he had 
always found prayer a great consolation, and that he 
placed his hopes in God. He told me this incident : 
“ When we were at the gates of Paris all the generals 
believed we ought not to attempt to take the city, as the 
Emperor Napoleon had outflanked us and cut us off from 
all our supplies. If Paris had resisted twenty-four hours, 
we might all have been lost. Alone, holding out against 
everyone, I persisted in favour of an attack. In this moment 
of cruel perplexity I withdrew to my own apartment. 
I realized the grave responsibility which rested on me. I 
prayed earnestly to God, then, full of confidence, I no 
longer doubted of our success.” 

, Imagine what my feelings were on hearing this ! I 
learned that the fate of France, the overthrow of the 
Emperor, had only been a question of luck, and that the 
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^peror and France had been on the point of emerging 
mm the struggle more glonous and greater than ever 
But the opportiuuty had passed and we must resign our- 
selves* I sought to suppress my emotions and continued 
our conversation I admitted that my misfortunes had 
disturbed my foith To be sure I could not doubt the 
goodness of God, but, when still very young, I hid per- 
suaded myself that God sends afflictions only to puruih sin 
I had been dealt blows so cruel that I could not beheve 
that I had deserved them And this had changed the 
current of my thoughts I enjoyed domg good because 
It made me happy All people who were unfortunate 
aroused my sympathy because I knew what it was 
to suffer, but dimnved of any vim or any jguide m this life 
I only looked for rest and consolation in the hereafter 
The femperor opposed my ideas eagerly, saying that they 
were pcsamuatic, and he repeated to me several tuncs- 
** Trust m God He does not abandon those who love Him 

I have had cruel experiences in my own life,” he added 
** but my consaeace, which justified me m the sightofGod 
fortified me always I brought Hun my troubles and Hj 
comforted me He could, no doubt, justly reproach m< 
for a certain fault which I feel I ha:iT not the power tc 
resist. Yet I still place my trust m Him ” He then 
went on to give me some details of his domestic life, ana 
of the happmess he had found m a love, illegitimate it is 
true, but which in the eighteen years it bad lasted he had 
come to consider sacr^ He spoke of bis children, 
deserrhed ih-e he ieredy zsd whts Jus wife ^ 

mentioned he said, ‘ Although any reunion^ is impossiolc 
between us, she has no better rhend than me.” 'Hie 
were finished. We were awaited and went back into tn 


In spite of the goodwill of which the EmpOTr , 
constant proofs, my mother, who was 
depressed, could not calm her oniacty 
brither', future I promise! her A«t I 
come mjr embarraMmcnt and Sj’' 

Alctandtr about this, but «he „„d. 

mtemew mth him wh.ch Kerned to relieve her mmo- 
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When he was on the point of leaving us the Emperor 
told me that nowhere had he felt so much at home as 
in my house. Elsewhere wherever he went he met 
with a formal atmosphere which oppressed him. Instead 
of this, when he was with us he felt as though he were 
at home. I explained that tlie flattering opinion he had 
formed was due to the unceremonious style of my drawing- 
room and the care ever)^one took not to overwhelm him 
with attentions. He left at nine o’clock in the evening, and 
my mother and I returned to Malmaison the following day. 

I heard that at the newly constituted Court this intimacy 
of ours with the Emperor of Russia was very much criticized. 
Monsieur Sosthenes de la Rochefoucauld came and told 
me how shocked everyone had been at the date I had chosen 
to hold a reception for the Emperor Alexander. I replied 
that neither my means nor my position allowed me to give 
a reception, that the date had been chosen a long time in 
advance, and that the entire affair had been a purely in- 
formal one and not such as ought to shock anyone. 
He then confessed that my mother’s great popularity 
had given umbrage at Court and that it was rumoured that 
she was having funds distributed among the working- 
classes. I smiled at such stories, and told him the following 
incident. “ While we were at Blois the Emperor’s treasure- 
chest was in danger of being captured. It was therefore 
judged advisable to pay over to the persons present the sums 
due to them, especially as the Treasury Department was 
behindhand with its payments. A sum of 600,000 francs 
was deposited with a local banker on behalf of my mother 
and myself. This represented only a part of what was due 
to us. A few days later the Due d’Angouleme, while 
passing through the town, seized that deposit which was 
our legitimate property, paid his soldiers with it, and we 
have never seen a penny of it since. The rest of the 
Emperor’s private funds were handed over to the Provi- 
sional Goverment.” By way of conclusion to this story, 
I said to Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld, “You see how 
plausible it is that my mother, who is known not to have any 
money of her own, should distribute money to the dis- 
contented elements of the population.” 
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I not know if what I said convinced him, but I 
noticed that all the signs of sympathy which the aristocratic 
class had previously given us gave place to an extreme 
animosity Jcalouty had a great deal to do with it. The 
Emperor of Russia cut a ^cjut figure in the eyes of the 
old nobility, whose vanity Ted them to believe themselves 
the only persons worthy of his notice, while he, on the 
contrary, seemed to find more pleasure in the soacty 
of the people he had come to overthrow A pretty 
state of affmrs I So all sorts of stones got about regarding 
meetings of conspirators at Malmaison, where the royd 
family was spoken against and a maliaous interpretation was 
placed on the Emperor of Russia's frequent visits Even 
ms own ministers occame alarmed and spoke to him about 
It, but this did not prevent the visits continuing as before 
One day when my mother was not very well and could 
not go out, my brother and I took the Emperor Alexander 
to see the famous water-works at Marly On the way 
there we discussed the general subject of friendship, and 
we referred to that which united Eughne and me The 
Emperor also spoke fedingly about the union which 
existed in his own famdv, and then turning to my brother 
he added, “ I can hardly believe that I have Only known 
your sister such a short time She seems to me to be 
someone I am meeting agam, and whom I knew in the 
past. 1 feel evay sort or trust m her ” 

I thanked him lor this tribute and assured him that it was 
what could please me most Then the convcnati^ 
changed, we spoke of the recent campaign, and he explained 
to my brother the reasons which had delayed the 
marching by way of Troyes for twenty four hour^, th 
delay ot which the Emperor Napoleon took advantage o 
beat the two armies separately at Montmirail 
The Emperor Alexander had questioned me 
Empress’s divorce I read him a few pages I ^ i 
at the time it took place, as well as my letters to u 

Broc, which had been returned to me aft^ her 
He seemed deeply touched by my mothCTS ft ^ 

he could not conceive srhy the toperor Napoleon 
adopted my brother 
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It was with Monsieur de Blacas, one of the King’s 
cabinet ministers, that Monsieur dc Nesselrode negotiated 
the arrangements that concerned us. He asked my 
reader, Mademoiselle Cochelct, to let me know that 
everything had been concluded, and the duchy duly 
created. The paper containing the contract was sent, to 
me, but it was couched in terms so unbecoming that I 
decided to refuse cvcr)'thing.^' I could not forget who I 
was, and if the King of France chose to do so I was not 
prepared to receive any favours from him. I was willing 
to take another title, but I would only agree to do so as 
being entitled to a new one by right, not as a disavowal 
of the one I held. My reader took my reply and my re- 
fusal to Monsieur de Nesselrode. The advice of the 
Due de Vicenza was asked. The Emperor Alexander 
declared that he demanded other letters patent, drawn up 
in terms which I could accept. He rebuked Monsieur 
de Nesselrode severely for not having shown him the 
first draft before it was sent to me and presented profuse 
apologies to me for what had taken place. 

This is what was finally stipulated. As the treaty 
of April nth conserved all our titles, the letters patent 
should be drawn up in accordance with that treaty and 
refer to me as Queen Hortense. The duchy of Saint-Leu 
was bestowed on me."^ My children were to inherit it 
after my death, and their father to have no right to it 
whatsoever. I still hesitated fearing lest the hostility 
which I felt arising against me might disturb my 
children’s life in France, but the love of country and my 
mother’s grief at the thought of our being separated 
decided me. I gave the Due de Vicenza full power of 
attorney to sign such terms as would conciliate my children’s 
material interest with what I felt I owed to my position 
and the name I bore. 

It distressed me to note that the Empress’s continued 
sadness was affecting her health. Although the constant 
demonstrations of affection she received seemed to dispel 
her sorrow for a moment, her eyes would fill again with 
tears as soon as she was alone with me. The picture of the 
Emperor cast down from his throne and confined to the 

* See Note p 265 
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isle of Elba was constantly before her eyes, and tore her 
heart. She sought out everyone who had belonged to him, 
evtt the young Polish lady of whom she had been so 
jealous She enjoyed aecmg her, believing that she must 
share her aentunents Nor was she less troubled about 
JT^ brother s future, and even her own fate was a source 
of perpetual armety The treaty of Apnl nth had 
stipulated that she was to receive one-third of her pre- 
vious income. Nevertheless she was obliged to dismiss 
more than half the members of her household Her 
servants came and wept round hex She had not the 
courage to dismiss these faithful attendants, and ended by 
keeping them all In another quarter there was the 
problem of the pensions which she gave annually Where 
could she find nearly three hundred thousand francs ? How 
many people she must make unhappy ! Moreover, her 
too peat liberality had caused her to contract a large number 
of debts that she set her heart on paying would her 
diamonds provide enough money to do this ? In the midst 
of all these womes her kindnew, her graaouancis, the 
charm, of her manner had not altered m dbe least. 


Of all those who owed their life to her intcrvcnhon 
the Marquis dc Rivibrc was the only person who came to 
see her Monsieur de Pohgnac, whose life she bad 
saved and to obtain whose pardon she had thrown herself 
at the Emperor's knees, did not even pay her a court«r 
call The first proofs of inpabtudc arc always pam^ 
One regrets to have to complain of the conduct of those tor 
whom one had been glad to do a favour * Many Frenchme^ 
having made the one call which they doubtless felt to nc 
mdispcnsablc, did not again appear at Malmaisort 
attentions were offered elsewhere. Only foreigners ano 
those Frenchmen whose feelmgs did not change wt 
changing fortimcs continued to come with the same regu- 

Emperor of Russia was aboot to hoTi a ^ 

his troops He invited my brother to attend it ap , 
asked to be otoised, adding he would hi'-c 
pleasure anywhere except in France I 

took his hand in a most friend/y manner, saying, 


• S« Note p * 63 . 
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quite understand. Excuse me for having invited you.” 
This IS an example of the Emperor’s really feminine 
thoughtfulness ; it was this refinement of feeling that made 
him so attractive. He understood one’s feelings and seemed 
even to appreciate the reserve one displayed towards him, 
since he was conscious of the motives which prompted 
this reserve. The reason for my brother’s refusal was 
doubtless the same as that which prevented Monsieur de 
Flahaut not only from going to call on the Emperor of 
Russia but even from meeting him at our house. Monsieur 
de Flahaut admitted all the Emperor of Russia’s qualities, 
recognized the gratitude that I owed to him, but continued 
to think of him as an enemy of France, whom he would 
rather not see. And yet the majority of the generals 
found in the Emperor Alexander a defender against the 
new order that was coming into effect. 

The Russian Grand Dukes had just come to Paris 
accompanied by their tutor.* The Emperor Alexander sent 
them to spend a day at Malmaison. Their elder brother, 
the Grand Duke Constantin,* had already been several 
times to Malmaison. He told us that throughout France 
he had only heard kind things said about my mother and 
myself. He was most anxious to have a collection of the 
songs I had composed and had had engraved for some of 
my family circle. I gave him a copy.* The original 
manuscript I gave to the Emperor Alexander, and it is now 
preserved at the palace of the Hermitage. 

The King of Prussia and all his family came to Malmaison 
on the same day as the Grand Duke Constantin. My mother, 
who was already far from well, made an effort and came 
downstairs to receive them. She seemed only to have 
a cold, and her health was generally so perfect that no one 
felt the least alarm. Even I was quiet enough in my 
imnd to go to Paris to attend to some business. 
The Emperor of Russia, hearing I was there, came to see 
me. He had just been dinmg with the King of France.* 
He could not help laughing about what he had seen, the 
length of the repast and the extreme pleasure everyone 
seemed to take in it. He even went as far as to say, 
“What a change in the inhabitants of the Tmleries; 

* See Note p 265 
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It WM a great man who lived there not so very lono aeo, 
■whereas to-cky ” He did not conclude his sentence, 
and I Judged it more seemly to change the subject 

My brother came from Malmaison, where he had left 
my mother feeling more unwell She had been much 
distressed by a newspaper article which spoke of my son 
who had died m Holland and who had been buried tem- 
Mranly m Notre-Dame while waiting for his tomb at 
Saint-Denis to be finished The paper declared m offensive 
terms that the body was about to be taken from its preaent 
sepulchre and put into the public cemetery In order not 
to wound my f«lm^ an efitort had been made to keep the 
article out oi my sight, but m the end I was obliged to read 
It to enable me to claim the safeguard of the prcaous 
remains • I confess what hurt me the most m the whole 
matter was to discover bow much hatred there was m the 
heart of those to whom the destinies of my name land 
were entrusted from this time I cannot conceive of a 
jealousy that can go as far as to insult the remains of an 
mnoccot child, because m the past he bad been the object 
of certain hopes Ought not a bemg whom an entire 
nation has loved even for an instant to receive more respect- 
ful treatment ? There can be neither pobey nor dignity 
m the violation of a tomb It js an outn^ on the 
sentiment of a nation and on a mother s heart But for my 
own part, far from gncvmg unduly at the idea of a possible 
transfer of the remains, I thought that the result might be 
that 1 should have my child s body at Saint-Leu, near roe, 
and that there he, at any rate, would be sheltered from 
hatred I merely pitied any political party that could 
yield to such a paltry spirit or vengeance that c^en a ^ve 
was not sacred, and 1 foresaw to what lengths such feelings 
might drive it I was told, and I prefer to believe, 
that neither the King nor any of his family had an)thuig to 
do with this cpisodcv . 

1 at once went to my mr»-bcr, whom I found verr low 
and still thinking a good deal about the effect that tm* 
newspaper article might have on me, I 
spoke with difficulty Her doctor asserted that s^e had on f 
a touch of fever,* that I v.'as wrong to be anxious, that it war 

• See Koto p. 
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nothing more than a cold, that her pulse was better than 
mine — for just then I was threatened with consumption, 
and my health gave great anxiety to my friends. I did not 
leave my mother. I looked at her and saw that her breath- 
ing became more and more laboured. I sent for her doctor, 
and after a long discussion finally persuaded him to place 
a blister on her neck. Reassured at having taken this 
precaution, I felt as if I had won a victory, and ill myself I 
went to bed. I expected that the blister would have pro- 
duced a healthy reaction by the morning. It had acted, 
to be sure, but I was astonished to find that my mother’s 
cough had become much drier. I learned later that she 
had taken a glass of Seidlitz water, hoping to relieve the 
oppression in her chest, and this I presume was what had 
caused the more intense irritation. In vain the doctor, 
to reassure me, persisted in saying that it was nothing 
but a cold. I wanted to send for my own physician, 
and fearing to alarm my mother I said that he was coming to 
see me, but that I should be glad if she would allow him to 
examine her at the same time. 

“ No, no,” she replied, “ I don’t want to see any other 
doctor. It would hurt my own physician’s feelings.” 
I did not dare press the point. My mother had always 
enjoyed such excellent health that I refused even to admit 
to myself that she was in the least danger, and yet at the 
same time I could not shake off a vague apprehension. 
In the course of the day (May 27th, 1814), the Emperor 
of Russia sent us his head physician. Although quite 
exhausted, my mother received him with her customary 
graciousness. “ I beg you to express my thanks to the 
Emperor of Russia. I trust his sympathy will bring 
me good luck.” 

The Emperor Alexander was to have come to dine the 
following day. My mother settled the smallest details 
that might increase his comfort, and expected to be well 
enough to get up. But when the doctor was leaving he 
could not conceal from us what his manner had already 
told us, namely, that he found her very ill, and he recom- 
niended that she be covered with blisters. 

Terror-stricken, I sent for the best doctors in 
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and now, to crown all my anxieties, a very high fever 
obliged my brother to take to his bed. Misfortunes sur- 
rounded me on every hand, but instead of giving way to 
grief I was stimulated by the thought that I must 
concentrate all my strength and wiU-powcr on those who 
needed my care 

I was lust about to ask the Emperor to postpone the 
dinner till another day when he arrived very early I 
received him, informed him of my fears, and took him to 
my brother, with whom we arranged that his presence should 
be kept from my mother lest she should be worried thinking 
that ne had not been properly entertained, I returned 
to her bedside I told her mat the Emperor had sent word 
askmg to be excused and saying that he would come another 
time “ I am sure,” she said, " that the reason he did not 
come was because he felt embarrassed at having nothing 
new to report about your brother s afiairs That must be 
what has kept him away ** I replied that I was con- 
vinced that our aifrurs would be arranged satisfactorily 
in the end, and she repeated several times, " You must 
take It on yourself to speak to the Emperor of Russu 
about yoiu* brother’s position He alone feels well- 
disposed towards us Arc we going to let him leave before 
anrthing is deaded ? *' 

The physiaans dreaded to tell me the truth 
only said that the illness would be a long one. I arranpd 
the service, so that I, her attendants and mme would m 
turn spend a night with her My phpiaan and my 
began During the day a sort oi fevensh energy 
sustained me. I was constantly going from my motheM 
room to my brother's, where the Emperor, who did not 
us till evening, was keepmg hun company 

1 stayed by my mother Ull late I had ^ 

children m to say good-i^ht to her She had sem 
away at once, saying, ** The air is not good in here, 
might harm them ” , . 

She also insisted that I should room and 

such a point of it d-*- If ^ f t 


to gp and take a little rest It ms impos; 
me to sleep The habit of misfortune 


..jiible 

seemed 
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threaten me with the most fearful misfortune of all, and 
at times I would force myself to turn my mind away and 
concentrate on other things, as though to escape from 
some gloomy spectre born of my alarm. Twice 1 got up 
to go into my mother’s apartment. My maid told me 
I need not be anxious. She was resting quietly, and yet 
she uttered at times unconnected words, “ Bonaparte. 
. . . the isle of Elba. . . . The King of Rome.” 

The next day. May 29th, was Pentecost. My brother, 
who had left his bed in spite of his fever, went to my 
mother’s room with me while it was still early. As she 
caught sight of us she stretched out her arms and spoke 
a few words which we could not understand. She seemed 
quite distraught. A few hours later I found such a change 
in her that, for the first time, the terrible knowledge that 
I was about to lose her entered my mind. I %vas unable 
to control my despair. My attendants carried me into 
the next room. My brother informed me that the sacra- 
ments had been sent for, but that nevertheless the doctors 
had not given up all hope.^ We went together to hear 
Mass and pray for that life which was so dear to us. Tears 
streamed from everj^one’s eyes, and all those about us 
seemed to share our grief. 

I went upstairs again to my mother, summoning up all 
my courage to speak to her quietly of the sacrament she 
was about to receive and thus prevent her experiencing 
too great an emotion when the moment came, and instil 
confidence into her by showing it myself. And in truth 
I still had some hope. But when, on entering her room, 
I saw the marked change that had come over her features 
in less than a half-hour, I was unable to say a word, or 
even to take the hand she stretched out to me. I sank 
down unconscious beside her bed, and was carried into 
my own room. What took place I cannot say. A few 
moments later my brother hastened to me, took me in his 
arms, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, “ All is over.” 
She had received the sacraments with the greatest calm, 
and her last sigh was doubtless for the misfortunes of 
children. 


A moment later my room was filled 


•ose 
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intense wis everyone s Borrow 1 ^ been 
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he attributed to my mother’s grief over what had taken 
place. The more he seemed to us to be right the more 
anxiously we tried to refute his arguments. He described 
how the Emperor of Austria had heard of my mother’s 
death. In the morning as he was going opt alone he rnet a 
man of the people in the Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honor^, 
who accosted him, not knowing who he was, and said, 
“ Ah, Sir 1 Have you heard the sad news } The good 
Empress Josephine is dead 1 ” So wide-spread was the 
grief for her.* 

The Emperor Alexander received several messengers 
during the day he spent with us. He wrote despatches 
and walked about with my brother. I dressed and came 
downstairs and we all dined in my little drawing-room. 
He should have left that same evening, but, I heard since, 
that he wished to be sure before his departure that the 
question of the letters patent creating the Duchy of Saint- 
Leu had been satisfactorily arranged. The King had 
strongly objected to signing them on account of their refer- 
ence to me under the title of Queen, and the Emperor 
of Russia had been obliged to say that his troops would 
remain m Paris until these letters had been sent. He 
received them in the course of the evening, but did not wish 
to hand them to me himself. He felt that they 
had lost their value to me since she by whose side they 
were intended to fix me was no more. He sent for my 
reader and told her that when it would be possible to 
discuss business with me, she was to tell me I need not 
make any acknowledgment or express my thanks in any 
way to the King of France, as he (the Emperor of Russia) 
was exceedingly annoyed at the reluctance that had been 
shown in arranging the matter, and that I must not expose 
myself to a possible rebuff. 

The Due de Vicenza came in in the evening and in- 
formed us that the King had at last signed the treaty of 
April 1 1 th, but that this was due to the powerful inter- 
vention of the Emperor of Russia. The Duke had at once, 
with the permission of the government, dispatched one of 
.the Emperor Napoleon’s servants to convey this news to 
him at Elba. 

* See Note p. 267. 
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The Emperor of Russia spent that night also at Samt- 
Lcu, and left for England very early the next morning, 
after arranging to meet Eughne at the Vienna Congress* 
My brother and I both wished to write to the Emperor 
Napoleon to inform him of our recent loss, but the mes- 
senger of the Due de Vicenza had already left, and we couJd 
not obtam permission to send another I was most 
annous also to let him know how my personal a5airs 
had been arranged, but the Due de Vicenza told me he 
had already done this, and that after having rendered 
an account of the n^odaoons to the Emperor he had 
added, ** As for Queen Hortense, suitable provision for 
her and her children has been arranged m France ” Hxs 
letters were earned by a servant, who was going to Elba* 
It was no longer possible to write, as all correspondence 
with the Emperor had been forbidden Therefore we 
thought It best to wait till matters had become calmer 
In the first days that followed our bereavement all Pans 
came to see me So much sympathy with us was likely 
to make the government uneasy, and we already knew ^at 
it was far from being kindly disposed towards us My 
brother felt the disadvantages of a prolonged stay in Franc^ 
and wished to conclude our affairs and return to Munich 


• Sc* Note p ttj 
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JUNE Ij 1814 MARCH 4, 1815 

Eugene’s departure — Louis protests against the treaty of April 
nth, 1814 — -Visit from Madame dc StaUl and Madame Kdcamicr — 

Life at Plombidrcs and at Baden-Baden — Hortense returns to 
France — Audience with Louis XVIII — Louis Bonaparte claims 
his elder son from Hortense — ^Lawsuit against Hortense — The 
Queen’s lawyers— Some English visitors — ^Thc Queen’s drawing-room 

My brother felt every day that he ought to leave Paris.^ 
Workmen from the suburbs had made a demonstration m 
front of the Tuileries and demanded work in a peremptory 
manner. We heard that among their protests Eugene’s 
name had been pronounced. It was necessary for me to 
face this separation that would deprive me of my sole 
moral support. I felt as though in leaving me my brother 
took with him all the protection offered by one’s native 
land, and that I was about to find myself amid strangers, 
surrounded by pitfalls and pursued by calumny. The 
country of my birth, where no one had a complaint or re- 
proach to make against me, where my family had sought 
to do good to everyone, had changed and become for 
me an enemy country. 

I will not be so unjust to those rare friends who have 
always remained faithful to me as to say that I forgot their 
presence, but how could they sustain me ? Their very 
zeal was sometimes indiscreet. 

As my health was in need of water-cure, it was agreed 
between my brother, his wife and myself that we should 
all meet at Aix-en-Savoie. I wished my children to accom- 
pany me, but the advice of the Due de Vicenza and several 

* See Note p. 268 
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Other people versed in political matters was that Jt was 
better for them not to leave France so soon after having 
been granted the right to remain in the country Such 
an absence might serve aa a pretext for violating the cn 
gagements which had been made regarding them and for 
preventing their return It would ^ wiser to accustom 
people to see no mconvemencc to their presence m France, 
About thu tune the newspapers published a protest 
from my husband, who rcfusca, in his own name and that 
of his sons, the condibons of the treaty of Apnl nth 
He also had the records which had been made when he 
left Holland printed. They were the same, I belict'c, 
as those he had sent by Monsieur Dccazcs to the 
Senate and the (Torpr Lipslatxj Among these paperi 
was included the letter to me, which the Emperor had 
never given me, but had mentioned when he expressed h>5 
displeasure at seeine a French father refuse the style of 
French pnnecs for his sons In this letter mv husband 
forbade me to receive anything from his brother and 
turned over to me as sole sources of income bis private 
estates in France and Holland Estate* which did not pay 

X sc* in one country and were of no account in the 

I confess that I thought it extraordinary that my husband 
should choose the moment of his brother’s fall to glonfr 
himself at the Emperor’* expense. Was it not misplaced 
pndc to inform the public what terms he had refused at 
time of his abdication, since cvcta thing he cv'cr posse<«d 
had been given him by his brother ? Efesidcs, though^mw 
15 master of his fate he is so only of his own dcstini Would 
not bis children some day bcjustiJied in reproaching him for 
having depnved them of the noble style of French princes, 
and of the advantages inseparable from such titles f If ^ 
this renunaation which the Emperor had said was 
and It was on his opinion (so valuable in m) eyes) ^ , 

based my resistance to my husband when he now as 
me to send him his chtli’en, or at least his elder wn 
His point of Mcw did not give me confidence as to mni 
future I might be mistaken, for, m questions 
only the result proves wbether one has been ngbt or wrorg. 
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and the result could not be foreseen. I wrote my husband 
that I would be pleased to take his children often to see 
him, but I begged him not to deprive them of the future 
and the nationality which I had assured for them. 

From London I received a charming letter written by 
the Emperor of Russia. Doubtless he did not wish his 
ambassador to know that he was writing, for the mail 
had been placed directly in the hands of Monsieur 
Boutiaguine, secretai*)’’ or the embassy. The secretary 
warned me that, judging by a remark Monsieur Pozzo di 
Borgo had made, the latter had noticed this lack of confi- 
dence in him and had been offended by it. Thus it came 
about that he began to fear the person he was supposed 
to protect and later came to desire to injure her. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the return of peace had given 
way to a general dissatisfaction. So far no one had real 
cause to complain, but the way in which some people were 
made much of at court and certain others were neglected 
showed that, in future, the privileged class would consist 
of a little group made up of men who for twenty-five years 
had done nothing useful to their country, or else had borne 
arms against her. The hope of peace, and above all of 
liberty, had caused the Bourbons to be received with open 
arms, but already the prospect of liberty was compromised 
by various actions of their government. Everyone laughed 
at certain old-fashioned customs that they attempted to 
revive. The princes had amused themselves by conducting 
a mimic war just outside Paris. This was considered 
an unseemly parody of the sad and sanguinary events 
from the effects of which the capital was still suffering. 
The Due de Berri believed he could, by an air of petulant 
ill-humour, imitate the Emperor’s grave severity, and he 
shocked people’s feelings by his attitude. The more the 
government felt it was losing the nation’s confidence the 
more it became suspicious and the more mistakes it made. 

I had praised the waters of Aix-en-Savoie highly to the 
Empress Marie-Louise, and she obtained permission to 
go there. A great fluttering of the dovecotes both in the 
police department and at Court was caused by this journey 
of a woman who seemed to them to threaten to recapture 

voi n H 
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what she had not known how to keep I I had made no 
secret of mv plan of meeting my brother at An, and 
Monsiexir l^utiaguine informed me that tlw reunion 
looked suspiCTOus to the French Court. Even Monsieur 
de Blacas, one of the King's cabinet ministers, had told 
him that he would be pleased if I changed my plans and 
thus showed my desire not to make the Bourbons sus- 
picious I consented at once to do this and wrote to my 
brother that I was going to Plombihrcs 

Before I left Pans, Madame de StaCl and Madame 
Rdcamier asked to be flowed to call and thank me for the 
efforts I had made to have their sentence of cnJe remitted. 
Although the Emperor had not acceded to my request 
they were none the less grateful They came one morning 
accompanied by Prmcc Auguste of Prussia Madame 
de Stafil asked me many questions about the Emperor, 
spoke of gomg to sec him on the Isle of Elba, and wished 
to know in detail cvcrvthing be had said about her I told 
her that he had judged her severely, but had been indulgent 
towards Madame Rteimier, whose exile doubtless he would 
have shortly suspended She could cot conceal her satis- 
faction at the distinction be made and hastened to call her 
fnend over to tell her what she had just heard She 
repeated it with a great deal of emphasu, as much as to 
say, lou arc only a child People did not think you of 
importance, whereas they were afraid of me ” Th» 
she turned to me and said complacently, “Really, you don i 
think he would have ever let me return to France f ” 
Madame de StaCl possessed a great deaf of charm 
she managed to remain feminine, but her self-assured 
manner m discussion and her dogmatic attitude natu^ 
enough m the ease of such a superior mind, in short, her 
masculine ways, mode her appear to me far less it^cti« 
than I had expected When I looked at her I 
that, in order to have inspired so many passions as she ha 
done, either men's love must often be a question of lam/r 
or else she must be endowed with those rare qualitiw <3* 
the heart which alone inspire and retain affection 
She was very intimate with Madame RCcamicr 
fine brain and her mental supenonty over oil other mcm£)cfs 
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that was truly ro)^! Her features were distinguished, and 
It was evident that she must have been very bcautifiiL 
Her voice had an mcxprcssible charm and her melancholy 
air made her particularly attaching The Queen 
Bavana, her sister, resembled her in many respects I have 
always found her so kmd and sympathetic that I should not 
be speaking impartially if I expressed all my admiration 
fot her 

The German prmcesscs were not wanting m affability, 
but in general they are not natural enough After you 
have once met them you always find them exactly the same. 
Most of them are not aware that lofty rank demands 
simphaty, that kmdimess is a ruler's greatest charm just 
as an active chanty is his first duty Generally, thw arc 
too much m bondage to the rules of etiquette. While, of 
course, a certain amount of formality and reserve is 
necessary at court, where lack of restramt would set a bad 
example, still in domestic ordcs all constramt should 
be abolished and greater ease and simphaty be made the 
rule. 

I left at the end of August to return to Saint-Leu I 
again bade farewell to my brother, who went to Vienna 
to claim vainly that position which the treaties had stipulated 
he was to receive, whde I, instead of enjoying that peace 
which I so desued, was about to find mysdf a^n m the 
midst of mtngucs, plots and dangers of every description 

I amved at Samt-Lcu without fcthcr madents, but only 
stayed there a few days My doctors had ordered me to 
take sea baths after the waters I left for Lc Havre, 
again accompanied only by one lady I preserved tf^ 
Btnetest mcognito and was rather annoyed at first not to be 
able to find a room except in a second-rate mn, filled with 
English people But luck fiivoured me, I had told my 
footman to go and knock at all the doors on ^ 
quay to sec i? there was not a house to let The erst 
place he went to he encountered an old couple who wer< 
about to leave for their country-place and who, witho 
knowing who I was, agreed to rent their house on my 
servant^ giving them his word that we were respwan 
people. 
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I spent two very quiet \\ccks there, taking my batlis, 
going for walks, reading, all entirely alone. One day I 
was mvitcd by my landlords to take tea \uth them in the 
country. The flower-beds and drawing-room were filled 
with hortensias. They praised the flower and spoke of the 
queen whom it had been named after. 

1 had not yet been recognized, but soon rumours of my 
presence caused my old couple to call. They were much 
upset, fearing tlicy had been frightfully impolite and 
begging my pardon. I at once put them at their ease and 
they informed me that this house was the same one where 
I had lived at the age of foui with my mother when she was 
about to sail for Martinique. Chance had brought me 
back to it twcnt}*-six )ears later. How many things had 
taken place in the meantime 1 How many events, happy 
and unhappy, had occurred to both my country and m)sclf ! 
I was even introduced to the captain who had commanded 
our ship. This coincidence delighted my hosts, w'ho had 
become my friends, and I, too, thought it very curious. 

I went back to Saint-Lcu,* resolved not to leave it 
any more but to devote myself entirely to my children’s 
education. I felt a sort of satisfaction at the thought that, 
in the midst of their misfortune, they would at least acquire 
a firmly grounded education far trom the flatteries and 
distractions of the Court and in a situation which required 
a man to depend on his owm ability and develop what 
talents he may possess. 

The weather was marvellous. I had regained some of 
my strength and, after so many vicissitudes, felt that the 
moment of tranquillity to which I felt I was entitled, had 
come at last. It did not last long. One morning a young 
man, Monsieur Briatte, presented himself. He was stiff 
in his manner, abrupt in his speech, convinced of his own 
importance, and thoroughly suited to the negotiation which 
he had been instructed to carry out. Formerly my hus- 
band’s private secretary in Holland, Monsieur Briatte had', 
through his protection, obtained a post as referendary at 
the Audit Department of the Treasury in Paris, and kept 
up a correspondence with him. He had been instructed 
to come and claim my elder son from me, as the boy’s father 

* See Note p 268 
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msisted absolutely on having him He even pointed out 
his recatude m leaving me the younger child The tone 
of the letter which demanded that die child be condded 
to Monsieur Bnatte was threatening This blow 
stunned me Although I had feared it for a long dme, it 
fell on me as though from a clear sky My whole life 
revolved around my children, it was for them that I sought 
to regain my health, for them I sail struggled to keep aliie. 
The thought of these loved beings was the only thing that 
sustained me amid all my tribulations The idea of beuig 
separated from them filled me with terror I wished to 
reason coolly but I could only feel I foresaw all the 
dangers that threatened my eon if he left my side Would, 
not ms father’s ill-health lead him to neglect the child’s 
education and the formation of hia character f Would 
not even the boy’s own health suffer and his natural 
good disposition become altered f My mind and heart 
were so completely at one m this dilemma that 1 took the 
grave step of refusing my husband’s demands Daily I 
summoned up my will power Daily I fixed my mind on 
the idea of resisting his wishes, because 1 felt it was m) duty 
to do so It was simple enough for me to pomt out that 
my son ought to remain m France and that his personal 
interest lay m his staying on in his native land I em- 
phasized this point I duo wrote to my husband that I 
was willing to take his children to see him I implored 
him not to ruin their future but to seek to make it as nappT 
a one as possible It was with annety that 1 awaited nis 
answer, which it seemed to me would be a question of life 
and death to me 

Having finished my period of deep mourning, I thought 
of expressmg my thanKs to the King for hanng grantro 
me permission to remain m France and for ha\ inp crealrf 
a duchy which my children would eventually inherit To 
be sure, the Emperor of Russia had told me I should not do 
this in view of the hostile attitude which Louis * 

ministers and the King himself had shown m regard to the 
issuance of the letters patent At the same tune I felt thij 
1 was under the obligation of making him a visit ”e a 
become the ruler of that France where 1 intended to ipenJ 
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the rest of my life as a private citizen, where I had no one 
to protect me, and where I felt myself surrounded with 
malevolent intrigues and perils of all sorts. Already I felt 
that people were looking at me with suspicion and I thought 
the best way to prevent their having any pretext for adopting 
this attitude was to pay the King a visit of courtesy. To do 
this was less disagreeable to me than my friends imagined, 
for I felt I was doing right. If I received a cold reception 
the fault would not be mine. Moreover, I had decided to 
withdraw if anyone was in the least rude to me. 

I asked for a private audience. My request was granted 
without the least difficulty. The following morning^ at 
eleven o’clock I presented myself accompanied by a lady-in- 
waiting. I had asked Monsieur Lavallette to act as my 
escort. I was ushered into the throne-room, where I had 
so often waited in the past. Nothing had been changed. 
The N’s and the eagles were everywhere. I was less 
troubled by so many memories than one might have thought, 
for then, as always, I was convinced that happiness was 
not the lot of those who dwell in palaces. 

The Duchess of Devonshire* was ushered into the hall 
where I was. She asked the Due de Gramont, who was 
also there, to introduce her to me and spoke to me enthusi- 
astically about my mother, whom she would very much 
have liked to have known. A few moments later the King 
received me in his study. He rose as I entered, seemed 
rather embarrassed, asked me to sit down beside him, and 
said nothing. I, with the self-confidence of a person who 
cannot forget who she is and what she is entitled to in spite 
of what anyone may do to make her forget it, opened the 
conversation and informed him how anxious I was to see 
him in order to express my thanks. The King at once 
recovered and was throughout agreeable and even courtly. 
He had been described to me as a man who was witty but 
hypocritical. I found him, on the contrary, frank and 
kindly. He expressed his regret at not having had the 
privilege of knowing my mother. To this I replied that he 
owed It to her not to forget her memory since, besides 
all the good she had done in France generally, she had 
frequendy been useful to persons attached to his family. 

♦ See Note p 268. 
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“ I am aware of that,” he replied, ‘‘ at Martinique she 
was an excellent Royalist.” An odd remark to make about 
the wife of the Emperor Napoleon I After I had told him 
how happy I was to live quietly m France and to bnn^ up 
my children there, he suddenly asked this question 

Is It true that one day when Bonaparte was particularly well 
dressed and asked you what you thought of his uniform 
you answered, ” The sword of the Constable of France* 
would be much more becoming to you ’ * 

Aghast at this query, I thought it wiser not to r^ly 
As a matter of fact I had never made this remark For 
merlv, owing to my preference for a quiet calm life, 1 
may, at some time or other, have shown some alarm at a 
glory which displeased my taste for simplicity, but to admit 
an implosion which might be interpreted as a cntiosm 
of the Empire would have seemed to me an act of disloyalty 
I sought some way of not offending an old man, and 
answered, ” Many phrases were attributed to me in the 
past without people taking the pams to find out whether 
they were true or not, but one thing is certainly true to-day, 
namely, that, completely absorbed by the education of 
my children, the only thing I desire is a retired life ’’ 

He felt, I fancy, that he had made an unfortunate remark 
and sought to remedy it by saying a great many agreeable 
things He rose, and so did I, and he asked permission 
to embrace me, kissed my hand and added that he would 
alwavs be glad to sec me, whether in public or pnvat^e. 


I answered that I considered myself as an old woman who 


had withdrawn from soacty The expression of ‘ old 


woman ” made him laugh 1 added that i had no intention 
of going out in wjacty any more but if he wished it I ihould 
be glad to see him occasionally in private 

During the conversation he seemed to wish me to meet 
other members of his family, but I did not feel that it was 
obligatory for me to do so Moreover, nothing tw 
heard about them, their personalities, their past ^ 

efforts to efface it made me anxious to see them I tboug 
this one visit was enough , ^ 

After my reception by the King, the Due oc Gram 

* TlU« of the eomm»adcr4»<likX oi U» Roy*! lorw*. 

• Se« Note p. 263 
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and other regular attendants at Court, some of whom I 
knW and some of whom w'ere new to me, came up and 
ask^ if I had been satisfied with my reception. I replied 
I had every reason to be pleased and they all conducted 
me back to my carriage. 

When I returned home all my friends enquired if I was 
pleased with my interview, and exclaimed : “If the King 
is kind to you we shall all rally to him.” The King told 
everyone about our conversation and praised me highly. 

The friendship of the Emperor of Russia had already 
made me many enemies. The praises of the King com- 
pleted the hostility which all the prominent people in society 
felt towards me. It was said that the Duchesse d’Angouleme 
herself did not conceal her vexation. The favourite 
courtiers even went so far as to banter the King about 
his enthusiasm for me and the means by which I might 
become free to marry him. 

At any rate, for several days I formed the chief topic of 
conversation at Court. Certain remarks were repeated to 
me. The King had said, “ I never met a woman, and I 
have known a great many, who was more distinguished in 
her bearing, more agreeable in her manners.” To this 
the Due de Duras replied, “ It is true. Sire, she is charming. 
It IS a pity she is so all-advised by her friends. Hei* only 
intimates are young men who criticize your government 
and are Your Majesty’s personal enemies.” Everyone 
was silent and the King let the subject drop. This was 
the beginning of that new life which I intended to be so 
peaceful and which jealousy, a little social success, and 
many domestic troubles, were about to make so stormy. 

My household consisted only of Madame de Boubers, 
who had returned to me after the departure of the King of 
Rome, Mademoiselle Courtin, a young woman I had had 
educated at Ecouen, and Mademoiselle Cochelet,my former 
reader. A curious chain of circumstances had caused the 
latter to become the intermediary between our household 
and the Emperor of Russia. She wrote to him and 
received very cordial replies. That was enough to make 
people think that she was an important character in 
European diplomatic circles, and there was gossip also about 
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her and her imaginary intakes I had also kept vnth me, 
as gcntlcmcn-in-waititig, Monsieur dc Marmol, Monsieur 
dc vaux and the Abb^ Bertrand for my childr^ 

I still lived at Samt-Lcu The village pnest, a kiadly 
soul tvho was fond of me, when he came back from a short 
visit to Pans informed me that already I was bang accused 
of holdmg secret meetings out there m the Country I 
could not imagine the basts for such rumour* as I only 
received a few friends We spent our taking walks, 
drawing, studying music, singing, or reading, and those 
who came to see me immediately adopted our habits. 
The visitors who had never attempted to sketch before 
frequently furnished amusement for those who were more 
advanced in this art but, one and all, they were obliged 
to work, and the drawing-room at tunes looked like a 
classroom, while its occupants enjoyed the simple gaiety of 
school children 

My husband** letter m reply to mine suddenly disturbed 
these innocent occupations He would not listen to my 
arguments and threatened that unless my son joined him 
immediately he would take legal action I found my»e« 
therefore olihgcd to leave my country place where 1 hid 
expected to stay all winter and establish m)*sclf in Pins 
in order to secure legal advice * I was m despair, the more 
*0 as I was utterly ignorant r^ardine matters of this sort 
and did not know whom to ask about tnem I was immoi 
able on only one point, the unpossibility of letting my son 
leave me, the wish to keep hun with me at no matter whit 
cost. 

My friends urged upon me the scandal of a lawsuit 
in my position and that people would exploit the shghtat 
accusation brought against me. Then, too, it was the 
policy of the goicmmcnt to do ciTrything it could to 
discredit the name 1 bore. Even my brother wrote 
from ^^c^na that he and the Emperor of Russia w 
considered that I ought not to m\*oKc myself in such a 
suit. 1 understood all their arguments I ocn kn » 
beyond a doubt, that the goixrnment d«ircd to 
the ease sufficiently sensational to distract the pu 
attention from the debates m the Chamber of kJcpun 
• Sc« I\ote p. 26 S, 
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But when I weighed all this against the loss of my son, and 
all that I feared the departure would mean to him, I con- 
sidered I was making a ' necessary sacrifice in order to 
insure his happiness by going into court. I preferred to 
expose myself to public censure rather than lose my child. 

I was obliged to follow the advice of my lawyers blindly, 
for I scarcely knew what a lawsuit was. My chief adviser 
was Monsieur Bonnet and he chose as advisers Belart, 
Laborie and Lacrois-Framville. I handed all my papers 
over to them, all my husband’s letters to me, his act of 
abdication, the papers which he and the Emperor had given 
me regarding my children, and which to this time had 
always made me their sole guardian. My heart broke 
every time I saw these strangers rummage about among my 
domestic secrets and prepare to inform the public about all 
those things which my husband and I ought to have kept 
to ourselves. I wrote to him again, saying that in the 
spring I would bring my children to see him, but that I 
asked him to spare them to me for at least this winter. 
My husband, however, insisted that the case should come 
on immediately ; and his agent, so proud of representing 
(even in a minor capacity) a King — although the latter 
happened to have been dethroned — did everything he could 
to embitter matters instead of trying to conciliate them. 
He would consent to no delay, no mutual agreement of any 
kind, and declared that he was acting in behalf of a Father. 

The sufferings this trial caused me are something 
unimaginable. The majority of lawyers, when they handle 
a case, think primarily of themselves. They wish to attract 
attention and they do not sufficiently adopt their client’s 
point of view. I had expressly ordered Monsieur Bonnet 
to refer to my husband only in polite terms, to remember 
the name I bore and that I wished to have respected, and 
especially not to mention at any time the Emperor Napoleon 
except in such a manner as I might have done myself. 
But he paid little attention to what I said. Already he 
was more busy turning over in his mind some effective 
phrase, some witty remark he could make during the trial, 
rather than considering my peculiar situation or studying 
how he could avoid hurting certain proprieties to which 
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I was so attached. Moreover, he seemed more tnnous 
about his own reputation than about mine. 

The first newspaper arodc* which appeared was intended 
to hurt my husband I was extremely sorry, and someone 
ac ting at my request undertook to have some favourable 
comments on the person who had been criticized punted 
the next day It was amusing to think that I should be 
attacking my husband with one hand and defending him 
against attack with the other Further articles appeared 
that made fun of both of us, and I was always treated the 
more severely of the two I was equally hurt by the 
accusation made by my husband's lawyer, that I had aban- 
doned in his hour of misfortune the mm from whose nsc 
in rank I had benefited Such a remark addressed to me, 


who had wasted my youth and my strength m trying to 
satisfy a being whose morbid temperament was dragging me 
to my pyavel My conscience was too much above such 
accusations to be affected by them What gneved me 
was to turn the eyes of the world upon them ! Ah, bow 
well I had chosen my motto aftnue, mcntf trcuhUe.' 

But the more I appreaated the joys of a retired life the more 
Fate seemed to upset my plans, by making me the centre of 
an a^tated and troubled scene. I was torn that if was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to make certam advances to the 
judges, and have someone who belonged to me call on them 
afterwards I could not imagine that this was true h 
disgusted me. It seemed to me that such wire-pulling 
would be unworthy of Justice and of my cause * 

Monsieur Courtin, King's proctor, who was supposed 
to sum up the case, called on me one morning m reply W 
an mvitation from one of my friends ^Vhat could I 
bun about the ease ? I wished to keep my ®on He 
knew this as well os I did. Consequently, instead of 
ing of the subject he told me, under the most 
promise of secrecy, of an extraordinary iniTStigation he Wa 
been asked to make a few days before It seems * 
certain Monsieur dc Maubrcuil, after hainng stolen alltn 
diamonds belonging to the Queen of Wcstpnalw, had ^ 
arrested by request cf the Emperor or Russia 
Russian minister had rccciicd orders to follow up the matt 


•See Note p, 3G9 
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and try to find the diamonds. The Frencli government 
had been obliged to take up the investigation. At the time 
of his first examination Maubreuil had declared to Monsieur 
Courtin that, during the brief period when the Provisional 
Government was in office, the Prince of B^ndvento (Talley- 
rand) had sent for him and ordered him to assassinate all 
the members of Napoleon’s family, that Monsieur Laborie 
had given him further detailed instructions and that, having 
set out, armed with full authority, a sudden uncertainty 
had made him hesitate : he was not sure whether this 
order included the Empress Marie-Louise and her son, or 
whether they were to be considered as belonging to the 
Austrian Imperial family. He had feared to make a 
mistake and returned to consult Monsieur Laborie, who 
had replied impatiently, “ Oh, those two, do as you 
please about them. The great thing is to act qulckl^^” 
The King’s proctor had sent a report of this examination 
to the government at once, in spite of the request of the 
Russian minister not to do so. The affair had been 
suppressed and Monsieur de MaubreuiP been placed in 
prison indefinitely. I promised Monsieur Courtin not 
to repeat this and kept my word. 

Imagine my feelings when I found myself face to face 
with the man whom his brother lawyers had chosen to 
defend my case, this same Laborie who a short time ago 
had given orders for the murder of my entire family 1 
I looked at him fixedly. He inspired me with pity 
rather than horror. I felt that in spite of the deceit- 
fulness of his manner he must be extremely embarrassed 
in my presence. What thoughts must have been his when 
he recalled that horrible plan. 

This vconversation with Monsieur Courtin left me no 
doubt as to the enmity with which I was surrounded, 
and from which the quietest, most retired life had not been 
able to free me. Every day I discovered new enemies. They 
detested me so much that they could not forgive me for 
having an assured position, a household and a few friends. 
Those who were under obligations to me were those who 
the most resented my presence. They could not pardon 
the fact that they oweci much to me and my family, they 

* See Note p 269 
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considered this a cnine on my part and consequently it was 
easy for them to say, “ It is at her house that the conspirators 
meet The King and his family arc insulted there No 
one would think of being seen at such a place." 

If the least sign of unrest appeared m some comer of 
France I was at once supposed to be the instigator of it 
It was by such remarks that those who were indebted 
to me for favours sought to pi^ their debts, although they 
might have realized tl^ if plotting was gomg on, if remarks 
were being made about the King, my personal position was 
such a delicate one and my house was certainly so dosely 
watched that it was the last spot where any politicaJ 
demonstration was likely to be made. 

Only on one occasion, when Messieurs de Broglie, de 
Labddoyhre, de Flahaut, de S^ur, Lavallettc and Pcrr^ui 
all happened to call at the same time a discussion came up 
as to whether in order to sustain the pnnaplcs of that liberty 
which had been promised to the nation, General Exclmans 
ought not to rcf^c to obey the order of the government 
which arbitrarily forbade his remaining in Pans, though 
he was not on agtive service, and they all agreed that the 
mmifltcnal order ought to be resisted I rose and withdrew, 
telling these gentlemen that the subject was much loo 
scnoiw for me and that I would leave them to discuss it 
among themselves The party at once broke up and from 
that time no political matters were ever discussed in mj 
presence. 

When I had come to live m Pans on account of my 
miserable lawsuit, I had expected to receive only a fev' 
mtunate friends, but this talk of consprracrcJ made me 
dcadc to hold a reception once a week to ! 

would invite some oF those English people who had asked 
in vain to be presented to me. In adnutting them to 
my arclc, I hoped they would repeat impartially whit 
they saw there and consequently help to make known 
the true facts which so many people sought to mis- 
interpret. 1 was not wrong A Mr Bmce, a 
Englishman whom I had met sc\‘eral tunes,* and who 
pleased me on account of his simplicity and idealism, an 
ms account of thejoumey he had made in Africa, happen 

• Se« Not* p *^9. 
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one day to be at the house of the Duchesse de Mouchy, 
while she, with Madame Moreau and a Lady Hamilton,* 
were expressing their astonishment that the King allowed 
me to remain in France, as my receptions were in reality 
meetings of conspirators against the government. Mr. 
Bruce protested violently against such statements. 

“ You ladies do not attend these receptions, and I have 
done so. I declare that it is the only house in Paris where 
one finds the atmosphere of a true French drawing-room, 
which was so justly famous throughout Europe and which 
no longer exists in your own country. There at least 
people converse without discussing politics. The topics 
are literature and the arts, and one never hears scandal 
about anybody.” In this case injustice had brought me 
a partisan. 

I had given Monsieur Boutiaguine, the Russian charge 
d’affaires, permission to come to the house even when I 
was only at home to my intimate friends. I did not fear 
for anyone to see what went on there. 

I avoided all arguments about political matters and was 
delighted to think that they were no longer any concern of 
mine. Yet at the same time, how could I remain deaf to 
the complaints of Frenchmen who saw themselves humiliated 
in their own country, while foreigners ruled in their place ? 
All I could do was to attempt to calm their anger, but new 
incidents provoked fresh outbursts. The brother of the 
notorious Georges Cadoudal (involved in the attempted 
assassination of Napoleon^) had just received a title. Was 
it possible that the Bourbons so openly admitted they were 
the accomplices of an assassin ? Madame Moreau was 
authorized to assume the title of M.arechale and her husband 
had died fighting against us. I was asked to recommend 
someone to Monsieur Pozzo di Borgo in order to obtain 
a post. The latter made the following naive remark to 
me, “ One can get nothing out of Monsieur de Blacas. 
Incredible as it sounds, he promised me a post long ago for 
a man to whom we certainly owe a favour, since he helped us 
capture Paris, and he has not yet given anything.” I could 
not say a word. I no longer wanted anything. I blushed 

* See Note p, 269, » See Vol I , page 62 et seq 
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at having- recommended an honourable man to one irho 
dared boast to me that he was hcipmg a traitor 

Thus was my county brought into subjection Foroga 
ers made her laws (iould one blame me indignaUon of 
those who were unable to forget that it had been France, 
only yesterday, who dictated to the rest of Europe ? But 
I felt we must stifle our complamts The hot-hcadedncsi 
of our young Frenchmen alarmed me. Every day they 
became more incensed, while I, prudent and uneasy, tnca 
to make use of this \cry memory of our former grandeur 
to wm them back to a more reasonable state of mmd I 
represented to them that our armies had earned the name 
of France to the highest pinnacle of glory, that the one thin^ 
needful now was rest, and that peace hod charms that it 
was time to know, and I exhorted them to enjoy them 
I brought them to discuss subjects less perilous and more 
agreeable for everyone. Always our amusements were the 
same Billiards, music, rcaaing aloud, occupied our 
evenings 

I never spent one single evening away from home, and 
my drawing-room became so well knoim and adrrured 
on account of the distinguished people who were to be 
found there, that this mild social success aroused an* 
mositics even more to be dreaded than political enmities, 
those of young women whose attacl^s did not limit thenv 
selves to the field of politics 

The persistent animosity displayed by this clique towardJ 
me was an example of that felt by so many other 
for anything that belonged to the imperial rigime. The 
two parties were constantly observing one another, esti- 
mating one another’s strength and growing more tea 
more acti\cly hostile. . 

One day when I was even more worried than 
as to the result of mj lawsuit, Monsieur 
Chaboulon, a young auditor whom I hardly knew, 
me with a recommendation from one of my fnends i 
said to me that France had fallen so low that it was . 

for a man of honour to remain there any longer and 
he had dcaded to go to Elba and take semcc 
Emperor I urged him to rcwinsidcr his decision, w t 
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seemed to me to be a sudden impulse, for, as he was not 
known to the Emperor, he ran the risk of not proving 
acceptable. But his mind was made up irrevocably, 
and provided that his name would be included among 
those faithful to the Emperor, he desired no other recom- 
pense. He undertook to deliver verbal messages for me, 
but declined to carry letters ; so I asked him to assure 
the Emperor of my devotion, which his misfortunes had 
only increased and, as I was constantly seeking means of 
keeping my children with me and as my lawyer asserted 
that an authorization in the Emperor’s handwriting 
approving my separation from my husband would settle the 
question, I asked Monsieur Fleury de Chabaulon to procure 
this for me. For anything else which I might have wished to 
communicate to the Emperor I should never have dared 
confide it to a man whom I scarcely knew and who might 
have been sent to me to lead me into a trap. This was the 
only Frenchman who ever set out for Elba and I am certain 
that he had no secret mission of any kind. 

Meanwhile nothing was done towards executing the 
treaty of April nth, which the King had signed. I 
knew that the Emperor when he left Fontainebleau had 
scarcely enough money with him to pay the expenses of 
his guard for a few months. During the few moments 
I had spent at Rambouillet I had seen the Empress send him 
a sum of, I believe, seven hundred thousand francs,^ the rest 
of his personal funds having been seized and taken back 
to Paris. He had never thought of separating his fortune 
from that of France, and he had no private means of any kmd. 
For his safety, for his personal protection even, it was 
absolutely necessary to maintam his bodyguard at Elba. 
The thought that he might shortly find himself obliged 
to dismiss It, because the treaty he had signed was not 
carried out, was most painful to me. I felt myself in a 
way called upon by my position in France to act on his 
behalf, but to whom should I apply } Who had power to 
exact .that to which he was justly entitled Monsieur 
Pozzo di Borgo no longer came to my house. Lord 
Wellington was the English ambassador in Paris. He 
gave brilliant entertainments, did the honours of the 
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capital and dominated it. He had asked Madame 
R6mimcr to present faun to me at my home. I took 
advantage of this opportunity m the hope that as a gencrom 
enemy he might make it a point of honour to ccact the 
execution of treaties signed by fais govemment I received 
him, and, another day, I asked him to dine. Beneath 
an exterior which at fimt seemed to lack distinction it was 
easy to sec that he possessed an English pndc sustained 
by the conviction oi his personal merits * He had that 
keenness of glance which indicates the habit of observation 
rather than creative genius, and this made him look more 
like a diplomat than a military leader In a tone of cold 
admiration he spioke to me of the Emperor's great military 
gifts and, with a touch of national pndc, of the obstinacp 
with which England had always refused to recognize him. 
He blamed the French government for not having fulfilled 
the conditions of the treaty with the Emperor and assured 
me he would agam call attention to the sacred character 
of the obligations • 

One evening while I was as usual at the piano, word wiJ 
brought me tbit the Town Clerk had called to tell me that 
on the following morning the govemment would take 
possession of all my property and afiix its sea! on cicry 
thing I owned. I coula not understand the motive ^ 
such an astounding act. He begged me to believe 
devotion to my intcrcsta, as I had at one tunc helped a 
member of his family and he wished to prove his gra'^rtufle 
by telling me of the order received at the mayoralt) m tunc 
for me to remove my most prcaous belongings to a place 
of safety He added that I could venfy his stat^cnO 
by sening someone to the house of CarduitJ 
where for the last two hours they had been 
offiaal seal on all the Cardinal’s property Thi* * ^ 
and learned that the information was correct I 
hastened to entrust my diamonds to the friends who tup* 
pened to be with me.* , l t 

This, then, was that perfect tranquillity 
dreamt of after all the storms 1 had traversed I 
the promised liberty 1 The next mommg I 
order that seals were to be afiixcd to all the property, f 

• Sc« ^otc p 369 
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ture and real estate belonging to the members of the 
Emperor’s family, in spite of the treaty of April nth which 
had stipulated that they could keep their property in France. 
The order was carried out as regards all members of the 
Imperial family but, on my declaration that I had nothing 
belonging to my husband, it was conceded that I should 
not be included on account of the clause covering my special 
case. 

Nevertheless, all this violence troubled my peace of mind. 
I began to regret the combination of circumstances which 
had kept me in my own country and I resolved that so 
soon as my lawsuit was over I would withdraw to Pr^gny, 
the little estate I owned on the shores of Lake Geneva. 

' The judgment which must decide the fate of my son 
was about to be pronounced at last towards the end of 
February. I awaited the issue in painful anxiety mingled 
with hope founded on the favourable attitude of the judges. 
But I heard from Monsieur Devaux that sentence had been 
postponed for a week. This delay made me think, as 
afterwards proved the case, that the government, anxious 
for my children to leave France, brought influence to 
bear on the decision of my lawsuit.* 

* See Note p 270 
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THE HrrORN OF THE EMPEROE 
(march 5 TH MARCH 2 1 ST, iSlj) 

Thft Fifth of March, 1815 — TTrt wffe of Ney—The Ejnptroi • 

a.dTEnoe — ^Tb« Queen refuge with UaditinB I^ebTTu— ^Vhfl® 

Puxis wiata — ^Tbo Emperor enter* hi* cnpit&l — Hortewe li l e c eiT cd 
by Napofcon — A gnaut Revlow — At the TuDcrits. 

On Monday, March cth, as I was coming back from my 
dnve absorbed in melancholy thoughts, Ixrd Kmnaird* 
appeared on horseback beside my carnage and said, " Have 
TOu heard the CTcat news, madame ? The Empew 
Napoleon has landed at Cannes ** I was thundcrstrock. 
He added that he had just left the house of the Ow 
d’Orldane who was leaving for Lyons, whither the 
Comte d’ Artois had precede him, and that the Court 
was very much ciatcd* My fi^t thought was for 
my children ** Do you think," I asked, *' that they tre 
m any danger ? " — No, I do not think so," he answo^ 
“ although perhaps they may be held as hostages ” j 
trembled at the thought. He, being English, seemed 
so afmd of a popular nsmg against foreigners and m 
favour of the Emperor that I offered him and all hu 
family my house as a refuge in case such a nsing took 
for 1 knew that I had nothmg to fear from the masses. 
On returning home I unmcdiatclr sent my children w 
the wife of one of my friends who was in the coud^» 
begging her not to send me news of them unless 
shouldbc ill Once this cause for anxiety removed I W: 
better able to face events whatever they might 

It was a Monday, the day on which, as a rule, I hid 
most visitors I had mvitcd several people, amoeg 

• s« Not* p, *70 
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them Comtesse de Laval, a Russian by birth and the 
friend of Comte de Blacas. For a moment I hesitated 
whether I had better close my door. I could do nothing 
in regard to what was taking place, I had nothing to hide, 
so I preferred to show myself in order to avoid any false 
interpretations of my conduct. Curiosity, desire for 
news, general nervousness, caused more people to come 
to see me than usual. I behaved as though I knew nothing 
of what had happened and, following my example, no one 
else said a word about it either. Nevertheless the next 
morning all Pans heard how my drawing-room had echoed 
with congratulations, how verses had been sung in honour 
of the Emperor and how everyone had expressed their hopes 
for his success. People even went so far as to give the name 
of the author of the verses, a Monsieur Etienne, whom I had 
never seen, and who was said to have been present. To such 
lengths will political partisanship go 1 The persons who 
had been with me did nothing to refute gossip which they 
knew to be false, so afraid were they of seeming to protest 
against a calumny that it was the right thing to encourage. 
Yoimg Madame Turpin, wife of one of my mother’s cham- 
berlains (a woman whose benefactress I had always been) 
said to my maid of honour, Madame d’Arjuzon, that people 
assured her that seditious songs had been sung. “ But,” 
said Madame d’Arjuzon, “ you were at that reception, were 
you not.?” — “ Yes,” replied Madame Turpin. — “ Well, did 
you hear anything ? ” — “ No, but probably it happened 
after I had left.” 

Never had my emotions been so varied. Would the 
Emperor succeed .? Would he fail .? What fate awaited 
him ? And also what was going to happen to France .? 
Was she not threatened with a civil war m addition, perhaps, 
to a foreign conflict ? My friends who had so loudly 
protested against the Bourbons, were they in no danger 
of retaliatory measures .? Then, too, there was the Bourbon 
family, who, I feared, might fall victims of political revenge. 
Everything troubled me. 

Monsieur de Flahaut, Monsieur Lavallette and the 
Luc de Vicenza came to see me. They were all as 
surprised and uneasy at this unexpected event ’’^'^as. 


IM the memoirs op queen hortense 
Our long habit of seeing the Emperor fortunate and 
skilful, led us to believe he must succeed. But what 
■would be the sequel of such an adventure ? If only he 
did not expect to nnd the French Empire just as he had left 
It, if only he "would accept the ideas of the day and give 
up the dream of conquest 1 At other moments ire 
doubted the possibility of his return, and the thought 
occurred to me that perhaps Monsieur dc Lab^doytre, 
obeying his enthusiasm, had used the Emperor's name 
to provoke a rising In any event I advised these gentle- 
men not to come and see me again, but to stay at home 
quietly so that their enemies might have no pretext to in- 
jure them 

My lawsuit was decided and lost, but I was less 
distressed by this on account of the great events which 
gave me h(^ that I might buII keep my son with me 

The wife of Marshal Ncy came to see me and told 
me that her husband had received orders to report to his 
headquartem at Besanfon, to assemble his troops there and 
to march against the Emperor She was m despair and 
bewailed the Emperor’s landing almost as though she had 
a presentiment of all the tragwy it was to bring upon 
her, although in ■view of her husband’s opinion and his re- 
solve to fight, she could not guess that the Emperor would 
not be the victim of this *' mad adventure” as sne called it 
Rather piqued by this expression, I remarked that perhaps 
she and her husband were mistaken about the opinion of 
the army and the country, and that the number of 
malcontents was not inferior to that of those who had 
remained faithful to the Imperial cause. She seemed to 
think my wish "was father to my thought, and reminded me 
of all our mental anguish m -war time and the great store 
that 1 had always set on peace I interrupted her b) 
saying, * It is not a question, m this case, of what we hope 
or wish, but, although I am as suronsed as you arc by this 
sudden news, the success of the Emperor seems to me to 
be a certainty ” No doubt she repeated this con\cr$ati^ 
to her husband who, finding out later that I had guessw 
nghtly, thought, perhaps, that I had had something to do 
■with the Emperor’s return and that c\cr) thing had been 
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arranged without his being informed of it. This is what 
he affirmed to those whom he advised to act as he was acting. 

Other persons came to me and said with apparent 
sincerity and in a sympathetic manner, “ What a sad end 
for such a great man 1 He must have gone mad 1 The 
idea of landing with six hundred men 1 Perhaps at this 
very moment he is being tracked down like a wild beast.” 
I smiled at tlieir opinions without sharing their commiser- 
ation. 

Days passed. The newspapers announced that Colonel 
de Lab^doy^re had gone over to the Emperor with his 
regiment. People knew that he frequented my salon, 
and all eyes were turned on me. 

The Due d’Otrante (Fouch6) whom I never saw, whom 
I could not like on account of his behaviour at the time of 
my mother’s divorce, and whose house was close to mine,^ 
asked me to receive him. In time of crisis it is well 
to listen to everyone’s advice and especially that of a 
man familiar with all the intricacies of politics. So I 
received him immediately. After having explained that 
he feared arrest and asked permission to escape by way of 
my garden, which adjoined his and had an exit on the 
Rue Taitbout, the Duke advised me to take precautions for 
my own safety. He assured me that I was as much in 
peril as he was and that I was supposed to be in touch with 
the island of Elba. This led us to talk about the state of 
France. He assured me that the Bourbon cause was 
hopeless, as their innumerable mistakes must lead to their 
downfall and make the people receive the Emperor with 
open arms. Even should there be a moment of civil war, 
the Emperor would win easily, too easily perhaps to allow 
conditions to be imposed on him, yet he could not hope to be 
again the Dictator he had been in tlie past. The Duke said 
it was extremely important to know the intentions of the 
Allied Sovereigns and especially those of the one who' had 
shown the most sympathy for France. My brother, who, at 
Vienna, was seeing the Emperor of Russia daily, seemed to the 
Duke the person most likely to inspire confidence in all 
political parties and whose advice would be the most useful 
to his country at this particular moment if he could be sent 

* See Note p 270 
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to Pam qutcldy Thr Duke asked me to conrey tb„ 

T? that the latter could conununicate it to his soretei™ 

He thought it best to go to some safe refiige wfile 
^tmg on events, and it was m order to ftcdiUtTsuch an 
escape that he asked /or a key of my garden I had 
It gtycn to him and promised to do -what he asked 
in regard to the Russian charge d’affaires, I did 
not even take the trouble to think ovy conversa- 
tion, but simply repeated it to Monsieur Boutiaguine, vho 
flsked me to make a note of the intcmcw because he micht 
not remember the exact expressions used bv the Due 
d Otrantc f was simply a go-between m the matter, but I 
wrote the note for Monsicxu* Boutiagiunc without inflect- 
ing on It, and he, instead of copying it, sent U to his 
aovereign 

Meanwhile the Emperor had passed through Grenoble 
and was approaching Lyons From every side rumourt 
reached me that the Royalist party was about to take 
violent measures A prominent police official to whom 
my brother had formerly done a favour, tent word to me 
that, at a mcctmg of the King’s private council, a list of 
persons who were to be arrested had been drawn up, and 
that my name figured on the list Plans were being made, 
so I was told, to provoke a popular insurrection against the 
Emperor, and the mustered urPans and re 

ccivcd money with orders to attempt arising Th^werc 
to scire several pnvatc houses, including that of the Due de 
Rovigo My house was next dcxir ^nscqucntly I was 
advised to leave home . 

Monsieur Alcaandre dc Gu^m, a hcutcnant-gcncrai 
attached to the Ihic de Bcrri, who managed to concilute 
his official duties with his personal iriendship for me, 
called to inform me, m my own interests and also in tno^^ 
of the family he then served, of the senom 
which were being made against me It t™ °P"'l 
Court that I had pawned my diamond and 
money to win over the troops Yet I wu far fmm 
conspmng to provoke a change of dynasty *”5 r Crht 

of doing ^ything of the kSid, my natural sense of dg 
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would alone have sufficed to prevent me from any move- 
ment against the government which had allowed me to 
stay in France. And, setting aside this moral obligation, 

I, with my ideas of responsibility, should have thought it 
wrong to use my influence to bring about events whose 
consequences could not be foreseen. Therefore I could 
not believe I was in danger. Nevertheless, when Monsieur 
Boutiaguine convinced me that as I was looked on as the 
agent of the Emperor Napoleon in Paris I was no longer 
safe there, and when everyone about me urged me to escape 
I finally made up my mind to leave home. 

I went out at ten o’clock in the morning [March iith, 
1815] wearing a hat and coat belonging to Mademoiselle 
Cochelet, and, the better to make belief that it was she, I 
took her brother’s arm rather than that of Monsieur Devaux, 
an elderly man, my former equerry. As we came out of the 
house and as we turned the corner of the Rue Cerutti, I put 
my head down to escape the glances of the police spies who 
were already stationed there. They looked at me curiously 
but did not follow us. I think that I ought to have been 
extremely frightened. Well ! the embarrassment of finding 
myself for the first time in my life walking through the 
streets alone with a young man and without any lady was 
more in my mind than any thought of danger. Fortunately, 
it was raining and our umbrella still further helped to hide 
my face. My guide was quite as much alarmed as I was. 
My lace-trimmed dress that I had not taken the time to 
change and which the borrowed coat did not wholly 
conceal, filled him with fears for me, and at every step of 
the way (which seemed to me a long one) he trembled 
lest I should be recognized. At last we reached a house in 
the Rue Duphot at the corner of the Boulevard, and without 
having been seen by anyone, I slipped up to the third 
floor and sought refuge with Madame Lefebvre, my 
brother’s old nurse, who had accompanied my mother 
when she came from Martinique. She poured forth her 
joy at receiving me and at being able to be of use to me 
and I found myself all at once in a familiar setting, surrounded 
by family portraits and a quantity of little objects which 
had belonged to my brother and me when we were children^ 
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and which Madame Lcfebvre had preciously treasured 
husband gave up hia room to me. 

There I was, utterly alooc and free to turn nsccot events 
over m my mincL And I found out that what hurt me 
most was the r^Ie attributed to me by mabaous gossip 
It said that I went about among the troops m the 
barracks distnbutmg money I rccogriizcd myself so 
li^e m this picture that I resolved to write to Monsieur 
d Andrii, Mimatcr of the Pohcc, to refute these absurd 
reports, of whose fzlsrtv he must have been better aware 
than anyone I added that no matter what future might 
seem to open out before me or ir^ children, my di^x»toon 
was such that I could never play any part in public life but 
only passively await the course of events Ais letter was 
shown to the King But as fear makes ns suspicious and 
as the Emperor’s progress doubled apprehension, the hos- 
tility towards me became intense 

Meanwhile, every mommg the newsppera informed me 
that the decisive moment was approaching All eyes were 
fixed on the militaiy leaders Four thousand men had 
entered Soissons crying “ Long live the Emperor I ” and 
were marching on rans 

I have since learned that for several months past a 
thousand plots had been brewmg Even in the army there 
was distrust of the marshals and of the new military chiefs 
Generals Laliemand and Lefcbvre-Dcsnouftttc* were pre- 
paring a revolt quite independent of the Emperor's return* « 
u he had not disembarked at Cannes when he did the 
Bourbons would have been overthrown even without his 
arrival The landing of the Emperor merely turned 
popular feeling in a new direction For instance, when 
General Lcfcbvrc'DcsnouSttcs heard of it he set out to 
tom him at the head of his troops, wymg that he ^ 
leading the Old Guard back to its former commander 
The two Generals Laliemand had also prepared to mircfj 
on Pans, but were stopped a short distance from the capiui 
by Colonel de Talhouft, who refused to let his regiment 
tkc arms against the W, and by this 
the plans ofthc leaders of the attempt, 
brotbera were captured and General Lefebvrc-DernouftW 
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managed to hide. This slight success encouraged the 
Royalist party. A camp was formed at M^lun, com- 
manded by Monsieur le Due de Berri. A Royalist 
volunteer corps was organized and men of all ages enlisted 
in it. 

From my window I could see the boulevard, and it 
offered me a curious sight. Sometimes groups of Royalist 
volunteers marched past, composed of young enthusiasts 
and old servants, the former were arrogant and proud, the 
latter breathless and weary under the weight of their 
equipment ; all were inexperienced, all equally ardent, 
and all cried “ Long live the King 1 ” They would be 
followed by a cavalry regiment of the old army, whose 
horsemen sat motionless amid the excitement, unmoved 
by the demonstrations in which the crowd sought to make 
them take part. Disdainful of these empty cheers, calm 
and preoccupied, they seemed to dream of the man against 
whom they were to fight rather than of the King whose 
cause they were to defend. And the crowd, as though 
at a play, waited for the outcome in silence, but it knew well 
enough which of the adversaries it would soon have to 
applaud. 

It happened by chance that the apartment next to mine 
was occupied by one of the chiefs of the Royalists of La 
Vendee. All day long ill-looking men came to see him 
and seemed to receive money and take orders. An old 
woman who from her room could hear what they said, told 
Madame Lefebvre that they had a very active police 
service and that she had heard the distribution of money 
and weapons and, of course, all this increased Madame 
Lefebvre’s fears for my safety. She implored me not to 
show myself at the window because a painter of extremely 
royalist views lodged opposite, and below him lived the 
family of a Guardsman. Certain anonymous letters sent 
me to my home informed me that two hundred Chouans 
were going to meet the Emperor under a regimental 
flag and with the design of assassinating him. I trembled, 
but how could 1 warn him ? 

Monsieur Devaux came one evening to give me news 
of my friends. All who were known to be Bonapartists 
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had alra^jr gone into hiding The Due de Vicenza 
had sought refuge with an old cook, Monsieur de Flahaut 
at the house of Monsieur Alexandre de Girardin, and 
Monsieur Lavallctte in my house » Surprised at the choice 
of the last-named retreat, I was told that he considered it a 
particularly safe place since I had left, and that he was 
taiang all sorts of precautions such as arranging a secret 
cupboard m the attic and keepmg as a disguise me wig of 
my major-domo in reserve, whiiSi from toe to time led 
to rather amusing scenes, thus lightening the atmosphere 
of my home m my absence 

The Due d'Otrante, who, at he had foreseen, was to 
have been arrested, found a pretext for leaving the police 
officers for a moment, and by means of a ladder he clunbed 
the wall of my garden Having in his flurry forgotten the 
km of the little gate, he broke the lock with a stone and 
left the door open The police were so surprised not to 
find any trace of him in his own house that there were said 
to be secret passages between it and mine. The Duke 
has since told me that when he had come to ask roe 
to facilitate his escape and had spoken to me about my 
brother, he had just had a conference by night with the 
Comte d' Artois, who had begged him, on behalf of the 
King, to assume the post of Chief of Police with unlimited 
powers , but he hart refused, sajung that it was too bte 
and that it was no longer possible to sa\c their djmasty 
This refusal was doubtless the reason for his arrest, as he 


suspected 

1 wrote to Madame du Cayla for news of Monsieur 
Sosthtnes de la Rochefoucauld, whose intense dcroticin to 
the Roj*alist cause might lead him to expose himself unduij 
He was at Bordeaux with the Duchesse d’Angoulfme, 
who displaied a strength of character worths of Sct tank 

One evening I was told that the father-in-faw of ' mcent 
Rousseau, ms va/tt * chamlre, bearing offiaal despatch^ 
had just arrived from Ljons, where he had witnessed the 
Emperor's enUy mto the at) An immense throng, m 
with the joy of seeing him again, had rfficerra him wa 
enthusmi King foui. KN'UI sent foMhe man a-id 
enquired if he had seen Bonaparte The mesicngcr 
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replied quite frankly that he had seen him at Lyons sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people who kissed his uniform and 
whose enthusiasm was boundless. He added, “ Ton my 
word, Sire, your nobility showed a poor spirit 1 I saw 
your brother come back alone with two constables. Every- 
one else had abandoned him.” The courtiers tried to silence 
him while the King, quite overcome, hid his face in his 
hands. The messenger having been dismissed, the Chief 
of Police sent for him and forbade him to tell what he had 
seen at Lyons or even to leave his home. But the messenger 
told everything to his daughter, who came to tell it to her 
husband. Monsieur Lavallette forbade Vincent Rousseau 
to go to see his father-in-law for fear lest he and my other 
servants might be suspected of being in touch with a 
government despatch bearer. 

My few days’ sequestration already seemed very long to 
me, and in spite of my old servant’s warnings, I could not 
resist standing by the window to breathe a little fresh air. 
On the morning of March 20th I beheld the youthful 
members of the King’s bodyguard who had looked so 
fiery a short time before, looking very downcast as they 
took leave of the members of their grief-stricken families. 
The painter who lived across the street appeared at his 
window with a very preoccupied air. The huge white 
ribbon that I had admired in his buttonhole had disappeared. 
Armed with a feather broom he was busy removing the dust 
from a full-length portrait of one of the Emperor’s ministers, 
which I seemed to recognize as that of Monsieur de 
Montalivet. The painter’s wife, a thin, nervous creature, 
appeared to be talking with him eagerly and to be in a great 
state of excitement. This sudden change made me feel 
that others must have occurred elsewhere in the capital. 
I was impatient to hear the news when Monsieur Devaux 
arrived, and told me that the King had left hastily during 
the night* upon hearing that Marshal Ney and his army 
corps had gone over to the Emperor. Monsieur Devaux 
had heard of this departure from one of the floor polishers 
of his house, uncle to a ballet girl named Virginie, the 
mistress' of the Due de Berri. During the night of March 
19th the prince had come to say good-bye because the^ 

* See Note p. 270 
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young dancer had had a child. He told her in the 
presence of her family, in whose care he left her, " We must 
separate for ever All is over far us We have lost 
everything ” 

I -wished to return home muncdiatcly, but Monsieur 
Devaux remarked that the hordes of vagabonds that had 
been called to Pans might commit excesses and that the 
Bourbons had abandoned the capital without leaving anyone 
in authority to keep order 

Docs It seem credible that m spite of the emotions ot 
every kmd which had preyed upon me dunng the past few 
days I was still sentimental enough to be moved for the 
fate of this family who, after so bnef a return home, were 
a second tune sent into exile? They must be suffering 
all those painful sensations which I myself had felt so 
lately, and this idea made me sympatiuzc with thenu 
The Orl<fan3 family were those for whom I felt the 
most sorry Without knowing any of them per- 
sonally, their affable behaviour, Star cstunablc domestic 
life had charmed all who had come m contact with them, 
and this sentiment had communicated itself to me I 
remembered that the Duke had received my brother kindly 
and in this cnbcal moment -when it was possible that the 
masses might commit some act of violence against them I, 
who had nothing to fear from the mob, would have been 
glad to be useful to them if the opportunity presented itself 
A few da^ before I had sent word to one of matds, 
who had been also employed by Madcmoitellc d Orleans, 
that my services -w er e at their disposal should they frcl 
that cither they themselves or any of thar children were w 
danger My maid, Madame Charles, went to 
my message and came back saying she bad not ventured 
to do so “Alas," she added, “ how could I mention your 
name when Mademoiselle d'OrJians on seang me a 
claimed We arc obUged to leave again^and it is that 
Duchesse de Saint-Lcu who has nuned us*"* 

In a moment so cntical for the King, I only rememb^ed 
the friendly manner in which he had received me, an 

that, at a time when everyone was deserting him, 
be agreeable to him to near that I recalled i> 


thought 
It might 
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kindness towards me. I wrote to him and repeated the 
expression of my thanks, giving the letter to Monsieur de 
Lascours, an officer of his bodyguard who was to join him 
abroad. 

Monsieur Devaux came back at three o’clock and said 
that in all probability the Emperor would enter Pans that 
same day. He had with him a letter which the Due 
d’Otrante wished me to deliver to the Emperor, for it was 
important, so he said, that the Emperor should receive '*■ 
before entering the town. (I even believe it was to warn ■ 
the Emperor to be on his guard against the Chouans in 
disguise who were planning to assassinate him.) My 
footman, Rousseau, left at once with it. 

Nothing surprised me so much on my way home as to 
see how all the shopkeepers along the boulevards were 
busy changing or turning round their signs. Eagles 
and bees were taking the place of lilies and, fortunately, 
this change was the only outward sign of the great event 
that had taken place. 

But what an amazing, miraculous and unheard of 
thing was that march from Cannes to Paris 1 When he 
came up to the outpost of the first regiment which had 
been dispatched from Grenoble to attack him, the Emperor 
dismounted, stepped forward alone and said to the nearest 
soldier, “ Do you recognize me ? Would you dare fire 
on your general ? ” Cries of “ Long live the Emperor 1 ” 
were the reply and this body of troops joined his force. 
Very soon afterwards Colonel de Lab^doyfere brought 
over his regiment and opened the gates of GrenoWe. 
Thence to Paris the Emperor travelled in a little carnage 
almost without any escort. As soon as he beheld a regi- 
ment marching against him he would quietly get out, 
walk forward to meet it, and review it as he had done in 
the past. This confidence in the troops conquered them 
immediately. At first they were astonished, then they 
became enthusiastic and gave way to their emotions, until 
it seemed to him and to other observers that he had never 
for a moment ceased to be the Emperor of the French. 

My footman met the Emperor near Essones (a village 
between Pans and Fontainebleau), just as he was changing 
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horeeg, found the escort so small that he could not 
realize this was he Having delivered the letter, he 
retuxiicd to report that so many countiy folk were huTTvmv 
up from all sides to sec the Emperor pass and so many 
Pansians were going out to meet him that he had been 
obliged to come back at a snail's pace Everywhere the 
enthusiasm was mtcosc. 

The troops who had concentrated at the camp at Milun 
and who had taken their places along the Essones road, 
shouted " Long live the Emperor 1 " as soon as they 
caught sight of him, and certain generals, who till then 
had been undcaded, allowed themselves to be earned 
away by the impetus of the crowd, m spite of the opinions 
thCT had held the day before Thty have smcc remarked 
“ The Princes were not there , what could we do ? ” 

The Emperor’s former aidcs-dc-camp, as well as the Due 
de Vicenza, had left on the morning of March 20 th to meet 
him, and had jomed him at Essones He embraced them 
all and bade the Duke get into his carnage, where there 
already were General Drouot and General Bertrand 

An officer of the National Guard came at seven o’clock 


in the evening to invite me to^ to the Tuilcnes to awut 
the arrrval of the Emperor The officer was sent by the 
former cabinet ministers Crowds surrounded the palace 
The sight of my carnage caused much cheenng The 
sentnes belonging to the National Guard were turned out 
and they saluted as I arrived They cheered so loudly 
that I thought the Emperor was entenng by another door 
But realizing soon that the demonstration was m my 
honour, I could not help smiling for I remembered how 
a few days before I had passed this same spot quite un- 
recognized by the men on duty "What a change m an 

hour 1 . 

Many officers and ladies had assembled in the apart 
ments of the former cabinet minitters 
ladies were the Duchesses de Bassano, de Fnol, d lim 
anddeRovtgo, Madame Gaazam* and Madame Lallcmjina 
Queen Julie, who happened to be mPans •“ f 

Session of her estate of 

sequestrated, amved a moment after I did The ehecn ^ 
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that greeted her made ns think again that it was the 
Emperor. Night had fallen. The crowd withdrew. 
People did not believe he would arrive till the next day. 
Had he postponed his entry till then his reception would 
have been a real triumph, but he had never, on any occasion, 
made a state entry into Pans. He always returned to 
his palace after dark, and it was not till the next morning 
that his arrival was announced. Perhaps in this particular 
instance he wished to return on March 20th, the anniversary 
of his son’s birth. The Royalist interpretation was that 
he mistrusted the Parisians and that it was of set purpose 
that he did not arrive till after dark. 

At last he drove into the court of the Tuileries at 
nine o’clock, just twenty days after he had landed on French 
soil. He had not encountered the least resistance anywhere 
and had only stopped long enough to change horses and 
review the different troops. His carriage drew up at 
the entrance to his ordinary apartment.* We went to meet 
him and for a few moments he was in actual danger, so 
great was the eagerness with which people pressed forward, 
seized by an intoxication which it is difficult to explain. 
We had only just time to withdraw from the crowd, 
in order to avoid being suffocated, when we saw 
him caught up by a thousand arms and carried in 
triumph to his own apartments. When he arrived there 
were only two of his former aides-de-camp accompanying 
his carriage. The others reached Pans later. 

When the first movement of joy and enthusiasm had 
passed, my friends managed to make a path for me through 
the crowd, and I was able to enter his drawing-room with 
the other ladies. I stepped forward to embrace him, 
accompanied by Queen Julie. He received me rather 
coldly and asked my sister-in-law, “ What chance has 
brought you here ? ” I noticed he embraced all the other 
ladies more affectionately than he did us. He greeted all 
the men in a most cordial manner, especially General 
Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl. Madame Lallemand asked 
for and obtained there and then the release of her 
husband, who was to have been shot for leading a mutiny. 
The Emperor asked her several questions about the affair, 

* See Note p 270 
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of whicii he only had heard vaguely through the news- 
papers Supper was announced and he went jn, passing 
us without a word Left alone in the salon, Julie and 1 
were discussing the cold reception which we had received 
when I heard a noise in the Emperor’s study I went 
to sec what it was To my extreme surpnse I discovered 
there the young accountant, FIcury dc Chaboulon, who hod 
left a few months before to ^ to Elba. He told me that 
he had arrived at the Tudencs just after the Emperor, to 
whose cabinet he was attached. It scented that an illness 
had prevented his reaching Elba before the end of 
February On his arrival the Emperor had asked a great 
many questions regarding conditions in France and he 
was quite sure that it was his account that had made the 
Emperor dcade to land so quickJv, although the Emperor 
had never said a word to this effect. On the contrary, 
having gone to Italy to get certain things for the Emperor 
he (Cnaoouloo) was amazed on arriving at Lyons to find 
his master there The latter had allowed him to come to 
Pans in one of his carnages Thus no one m France 
could have received word of this return, for the only man 
who went to the island of Elba arrived in France at the 


same time as the Emperor * I asked Monsieur FIcury dc 
Chaboulon if the Emperor had spoken about me and what 
had been said The reply was mat he had scarcely men 
tiODcd me, as the Emperor had appeared so indicant at 
my having remained m France that he had not oared to 
deliver my message to him 

} return^ to the dnwuig-roojs Tbs Emperor came 
in a few minutes later and stepped up to me. " VtTcre 
arc your children ? ” he said — Sire, existing conditions 
obliged me to send them away from home. I ask your 
permission to bnng them to you to-morrow” — 1 ^ 
by the papers,” he went on, ” wat you lost your ease. I 
would have bet on it Paternal authority is cscrvthing 
Having said this be went into hu ^ 

received all bis ministers one after another This tc»k w 
lonff that we decided to withdraw although we had rw 
yet taken leave The Due dc kWa, aa 
told me that he was my knight, that people had tnci l 
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injure me at Elba by false reports, and that the Emperor, 
much displeased, did not wish to receive me at all but 
that he, the Duke, had done everything he could to turn his 
heart. He advised me to come the next day with my 
children. I did so and arrived very early. 

An enormous crowd already filled the garden. Officers 
of all branches of the service and of every rank crowded 
the courtyards and the stairs. Never had I seen such 
enthusiasm. The masses are always willing to applaud 
anything that surprises them, but this event had some- 
thing superhuman which stirred the imagination and 
earned away even the least interested observer. Such was 
the prestige which everyone accorded the man who had 
shown himself so far above ordinary mortals, both by his 
personal gifts and by his destiny. 

Next morning my heart beat violently when I entered the 
Emperor’s drawing-room. He was alone near the open 
window returning the acclamations of the people, which rent 
the air. He received me coldly, embraced my children, 
enquired with interest about their health, after which we 
walked about for a few minutes without saying anything, 
while my children watched the crowds that thronged the 
gardens. Every time we approached the window the 
cheers increased. In vain I tried to remain in the back- 
ground ; I was so conspicuous that the next day the news- 
papers stated that the Emperor had called the crowd’s 
attention to me and my children, an account which was 
altogether inaccurate as, on the contrary, he still seemed 
angry with me. At last he broke the silence and said ; 
“ I should never have thought you would forsake my 
cause.” — “ Forsake your cause. Sire ? Would I, or even 
could I have done such a thing ? ” — “ You had no right 
to dispose of the future of my nephews without my per- 
mission. Your husband was right to be offended.” — 
“ Sire, you do not know the reasons which made me remain 
in France. My mother wished me to do so. I was all 
she had left, My husband, as you know, offered me no 
support. His advice could not inspire me with any 
confidence. Where was I to go ” — “ With your 
brother.” — “ But he had no situation of his own as^yet. 
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He had gone to Vienna to ask for one " — " You could 
have gone and asked for one, too " — '* Do you think I 
should have been allowed to do so ? The Emperor of 
Russia proved a generous foe He wished to assure my 
children's future Could I possibly have refused him f 
Did anyone refuse for your son the Duchy of Panna?'’ — 
That was quite different that insured his independence.” 
— “ Your SOD, Sire, had lost more than mine. He had 
lost the throne of France People considered be was 
fDrtunate in securing even so small a compensation as the 
Duchy of Panna, Should I have refused for my sons, 
who were only princes, a compensation which doubtless 
was still less important m itself, but nevertheless was more 
so in proportion to their position ? “ What docs that 

matter ? You had no business to stay in France A 
bit of black bread would have been better Besides, 
^u need not think that your children would have bcneiitcd 
by these so-called advantages In the long run they 
would have been got nd or You have beha\ed like a 
child When one has shared in the elevation of a family, 
one must share in its misfortunes 

At this reproof so unworthy of me and which I was so 
far from deserving but which seemed partly justified by 
my having remained in France, I could not restrain my 
tears “ Ah, Sire I how greatly I have been mistaken 
I thought I was doing my duty in keeping your nephews 
from going into a foreign country I could not write jou 
I vainly attempted to do so I hoped you would be pleased 
that they at any rate remained on French sod in the iniost 
of their countrymen Where arc the friends to whose 
care I could ha\c confided them f " 

Touched by my gnef the Emperor said to me in a muder 
tone, ‘ Come, come, you have not a single 
make, but you know I am an indulgent father 
forgive you We won't speak of it any more 
I have been told how becomingly you ha\e bcha\eu w i 


Imng m France ’ , . j 

I wished to go into details about m) lawsuit and c p 
that 1 had been obliged to defend my ease, but ne • 
“Ah 1 As for that, it’s plain enough I 'iouarcamotne 
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Admiral Vcrhucll* \\as announced. The Emperor ad- 
vanced to meet him and said with emotion. " Come, 
Admiral, let me cmbiacc you. 1 am delighted to see a 
hero again. If ever) one had behaved as you did all those 
misfortunes vould not have taken place.” The Admiral, 
deeply moved, could not reply. Both men had tears in 
their eyes. 1 vas delighted to sec such well dcscived 
praise given to one of my friends. 

The Comte dc Mol(i vas admitted. He came to thank 
the Emperor, but requested to be reappointed only to 
the direction of the Department of Roads and Bridges, 
as he did not feel qualified to fill the cabinet post the 
Emperor had offered him. When I was alone with the 
Emperor he enquired, ” Has Mole changed in regard to 
me r ” — ” I do not think so. He continued to come and 
see me, although less frequently.” — “ The fact is,” the 
Emperor continued, ” I wished to make him Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and he refuses.” — “ Oh, Sire ! can it be 
that you arc not going to appoint the Due dc Vicenza ? 
Everyone know s how much he has always done to promote 
peace — and that is w'hat France needs so badly.’ — He 
IS too fond of foreigners.” — ” But, Sire, must you not 
convince foreigners that you wish for peace ? His 
nomination would be a guarantee of your intentions.” — 
“ Ah 1 So you go in for politics in these days,” and he 
pinched my ear. He went on to speak of my mother, 
of her death and of the grief that it had caused him. ” I 
certainly mean to have her taken to Saint-Denis, but 
quietly and not just yet. There have been so many of those 
mournful ceremonies that the nation must be tired of 
them. Is your brother at Vienna ? I trust that he will 
always remain devoted to France, I count upon him 
absolutely. I wrote to him from Lyons. The allied 
sovereigns would have done nothing for him. He should 
be in France.” I assured the Emperor of my brother’s 
devotion, and he then dismissed me saying that whenever 
I wished to see him he would always receive me after 
dinner in the evening. He then went down the mam 
staircase to review the troops massed in the Carrousel. 

My children begged so hard to see the parade that I 

* See Note p 271. 
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agreed Going through the pm-atc apartments I met 
the Due dc A iccnzaj vrho told me that the Emperor 
proposed to him the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
but that he had rehiscd and recommended Monsieur 
IsIol£. I made him realize all the conscijuenccs of this 
refusal *' It IS generally known that pou are the onlr man 
who has always spoken to the Emperor of peace, lour 
advice is now more necessary than it has c\'er been before 
1.0U must bnng all your influence to bear against bs 
plans for new conquests ** — I entirely agree ^th jou, 
Madame, but wbat can I do if the Emperor has not chantred 
and if he btt:ins bv wanting to reconquer Belipum ? - 

** My God I ** I exclaimed, outraged, *' has he alreadv begun 
to speak of that ? — •** No, but w^t alarms me is that he 
should have been received eo enthusiastically A bttlc 
resistance would have proved more x'aluable How can 
you expect a man not to bclicxx that he can do everything 
after such a welcome, and, it map be, even want to under- 
take cNxrything? Then, too, will the foreign powers be 
willing to discuss terms of peace ? That is the great 
problem ” — ** Remember,** I said, * the conversawns we 
had with the Emperor of Russia, how anxious he was to 
end all this bloodshed and nc^cr to oppose the wishes cf 
the French nation I ha\x no doubt that he will under- 
stand, as we do, that this extra ordinirr return is the wuh 
of the immense majonty of the people, and that he wul 
not try to oppose the feelings of a naPon Anvthirj: 
else would be at^inst ha ptmaples and the magninimiW 
he has shown ^Thus the patnoUc pndc of the Empejuf 
Napoleon is what most alarms me at the moment M*’* 
oil those about him compel him to rtalrre the ncccsytw f ^ 
peace 1 **— ** No doubt,* replied the Duke, but does 
depend on him alone ? is the Emperor Mcxindcr with 
all his generosity exempt from passions ? *’ 

I have attended many solemn militarv displits, but e* 
one that equalled the spectacle presented br trts 

renew The great Place du Carrousel, all (he ncighb^"^- 

streets, the houses, the roofs, the scaifoMmes, were 
with an innumerable throng Their fmnti^ ch^ 
echoed by the cnc* of * Long Inx the Emperor 
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the soldiers of all the regiments and the officcis of all 
branches of the service uttered, as they waved their helmets 
and caps at the end of their muskets and their swords. I 
remembered having seen the crowds at the height of the 
Empire, carried away witli joy. On this occasion they were 
simply mad. Only the battalion from Elba was calm and 
silent. With a noble pride it seemed to accept its share in the 
popular -rejoicings. The martial faces of these Grenadiers, 
browned by the Southern sun, their clothes still covered 
with dust, distinguished them from all the rest. They 
had arrived in the courtyard of the Carrousel at three 
o’clock in the morning, and had bivouacked there with a 
party of the 7 th regiment commanded by Monsieur de 
Lab^doy^re. They had marched forty miles on foot to 
overtake the Emperor, as they had heard rumours of the 
Chounns who, in disguise, were to have attacked him. 

When I came home at five o’clock I found General de 
Girardin waiting. He told me that he had gone to the 
camp of M61un, determined to do his duty in favour of the 
Bourbons, but that everything had been in the greatest 
confusion, that there had been no one to take command, 
and that all the troops had followed the general movement 
and gone over to the Emperor. 

Colonel de Labddoy^re arrived just as I was going to 
dine. I asked him to stay and begged him to tell me all the 
circumstances of his surrender to the Emperor. He told 
me that when he rejoined his regiment he had not the 
slightest idea that the Emperor was about to land, that he 
could not explain the Emperor’s return except as being due 
to the latter’s wish to free his country from the humiliation 
into which it had fallen. He himbclf so soon as he heard 
the news believed that his country could be saved, and left 
Chamb^ry with the firm intention of helping the Emperor 
in his enterprise as soon as he could do so. On arriving 
at Grenoble Monsieur de Lab^doyfere, in spite of the orders 
issued by his general to disper;se his regiment in different 
parts of the town, massed it in the central square and 
having addressed the men, sure of their adhesion he led 
them out to meet the Emperor. He met him about ten 
miles from Grenoble. The Emperor came to him, em-* 
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braced him and gave him the tn-colourcd cockade which he 
had on his own hat. They talked over the situation in 
France for a long time. Monsieur de Lab&ioytre took 
advantage of this opportunity to say, " Sire, in these days 
j^ou can rei^ in France only by adopting liberal ideas 
' Do you think I am afraid of such ideas ? ” replied the 
Ei^eror “ After a revolution such as had taken place 
in France, where every passion was roused and cvcryonc'i 
interests clashed, a firm hand was needed to govern the 
French I, and only I, can without nsk give the people 
the liberty they arc entitled to. Everything that has taken 
place this last year has shown me their true wishes and thar 
interests The hopes they place in me will not be deceived." 

After this narration, Monsieur dc Labtfdoyferc added 
cmphaticallv> “Ah, Madame, if France regain her inde- 
pendence, and the place she ought to occupy among nations , 
if the Emperor will provide her with a hberal constitution ; 
if the freedom of her atizcns be assured and the laws are 


properly administered, I shall be happy to have con- 
tnbuted something to my country's salvation “ 

Everything about him bore the impress of a strongs 
generous nature. When the Emperor wished to promote 
him general after he had rallied to the Impenai cause, and 
General Drouot was sent to announce the appointment, he 
replied, ‘ Tell the Emperor that I do not want any reward. 
WhAt I have done I did to serve my country il 1 accept 
anythmg it will be said that I have acted from personal 
motives, and such a sentiment is unworthy of me " In 
fact, both his family and that of his wife were derated to 
the Bourbons, and Madame dc Labtfdoyfre had just 
recovered the large estates which had prcviousl} belonged 
to them Consequent!) no one lost more than they bv 
the Emperor’s return Who could help ndminng such i 
character ? 

After dinner I returned to the Tuilcncs The cic 
Vicenza had accepted the post of Minister of I orcjgn 
Affairs * The Due d’Otrantc had been made Ch«et or 


Due de Bassauo wai still particular!}- in the good 
graces of the Emperor, who had dined alone with hun 


• Sc«^otep 371 
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There were a number of people in the drawing-room when 
I arrived and several ladies came later. 

The Emperor chatted informally with everyone. He 
gave some details of his life at Elba. He mentioned what 
a consolation the presence of his mother and his sistei 
Pauline had been for him, and how much he had enjoyed 
the quiet of the island. He had conducted his household 
very economically, but it cost a good deal to keep up his 
guard and he had begun to fear that, although the Genoese 
had often offered him money, he would have to dismiss it. 
Someone asked what had given him the idea of returning 
to France. 

“ The newspapers,” he answered. ” For a long time 
I did not receive any, and then twenty or more came at once. 
I saw that attempts were being made to slander the army and 
to disparage its former successes, while promotions and 
honours were being given to men who had never been under 
fire. Then, too, those who had purchased national 
properties were being harassed, and the enormous influence 
that the priests were beginning to exercise again must have 
made people fear the return of the tithe. I was sure that if 
I managed to land in France I should be hailed as a liberator. 
I felt pretty sure that those who had so long undergone 
hardship would use all possible means to revive worn-out 
ideas and undo the work of the Revolution ; but I confess 
that I did not think they would set about it so quickly. I 
admit that I thought Louis XVIII more intelligent than 
he has shown himself. The populace seems very much 
incensed against the poor priests,” he continued, “ for 
everywhere the peasants, when they came to cheer my 
carriage, cried has les calottns'' The Due de Bassano 
said that in many families the priests had tried to institute 
a kind of enquiry as to personal opinions, that fear of a 
return to the tithing system had terrified the peasants, 
and that so many gloomy ceremonies had depressed 
everyone. 

It was already late. The Emperor retired and I, too, 
went home in great need of rest. 

Just as I was going to bed word came that my brother’s 
agent was sending a special messenger to Vienna to 
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inform him of events, and I -was asked if I had an) letten 
for him 1 hastily scribbled a few lines I spoke to him 
of the Emperor, of the cnld reception I had received, cf 
the general enthusiasm and finally expressed my hope of 
embraang my brother very shortly I knew so little 
about politics that 1 believeci that he would come back m 
company with the Empress and the King of Rome In 
my letter I chd not forget to refer to ray earnest hope for 
peace which was the sole object of my thoughts I had 
so enjoyed this year of mental repose that no other 
form of happiness seemed to me comparable with that 
freedom from anxiety I urged my brother not to neglect 
any means of persuacling the Emperor Alexander to sacnfice 
his personal animosit) to the fear of a war which (to judge by 
the enthusiasm of the French nation) would be sanguinarj 
and long drawn out. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE HUNDRED DAYS 
(march 22 JUNE lO, I 8 I 5) 

A letter to Manc-Louisc — At Court — Public opinion — Luncheon 
at Malmaison — ^Jiladame Bertrand — Napoleon’s life on the Island 
of Elba — Napoleon's mother 

The following morning (March 22nd, 1815), the Due de 
Vicenza called and asked me to write to the Empress 
Marie-Louise in the name of the Emperor, to give her all 
the details of his return, and of the welcome he had received, 
and to say how rejoiced he would be to see her again. 
I hastened to fulfil the Emperor’s wishes, and I so com- 
pletely misjudged the attitude of the Foreign Powers 
towards France that I told the messenger to proceed 
directly to Vienna and deliver my letter to the Empress, 
never doubting but that on his way he would cross my 
brother returning to Paris. I was utterly mistaken. 
My letters were seized, opened and criticized.'**' People 
read all sorts of diplomatic manoeuvres and dangerous 
insinuations into them, and my brother thought that he 
would be made their victim, as there was talk of imprisoning 
him in an Austrian citadel. Indeed, he retained his 
liberty only on the intervention of the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Bavaria, and after he had given his word to 
remain neutral. When some time afterwards the Emperor 
informed me that my mail had been seized, I seemed 
so surprised that he said to me, “ What did you put in your 
letter ? ” 

“ Only what was taking place. Sire,” I replied, “ but 
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I am the mote annexed because I spoke of foraJp mattaj 
I admit I am still childish enough not to beheve that people 
can Ukc a letter and open it -when it is addressed to someone 
else ” The Emperor laughed 

On the very day that I sent off my messenger, the Russian 
envoy, Monsieur Boutiaguinc, sent to ask ff I had any 
commissions to entrust to him He, hkc the foreign 
ministers, had feared for a moment that he would be kept 
a prisoner in France, The King had sent them word that he 
should remain in Pans, and then had left so hurriedly that 
none of them had been informed of his departure. The Em- 
peror had their passports delivered to them all The Due dc 
Vicenza gave Monsieur Bounaguinc the treaty found m 
the papers of Louis XVIII, and which concemca a coalition 
of England, France and Austna against Russia and Prussia. 
Monsieur Boutiagume told me that he greatly doubted 
whether his sovereign would ever consent to recognize 
the Emperor Napoleon, because one could not have any 
confidence in ius promises I spoke to him of the un- 
expectedness of the Emperor's return, which, as be was well 
aware, was not the result of any jntnguc, and »id to him, 

" You were a witness of the popular enthusiasm. The 
wishes of the country arc most evident. But if the 
Emperor Napoleon wanted to make war he would soon lose 
the affection of the French, because peace it what everyone 
desires He is too wise and far-seeing not to accept the 
verdict of a great nation Thus if war docs break out it will 

be due to the Emperor of Russia, and it would be a gnef to 
me to think, that he could ever bnng such a mistortunc 
upon us ” Monsieur Boutiagume was leaving for Vienna 
and I gave him a letter for the Emperor of Russia, which 
contained nothing but the expression of my hope for peace 
The Emperor was always at work. He spent part of 
the roomings rcvicwmg the troops that came from part 
of France He used to dine alone at nine ocJock, but 
after his return he formed the habit of inNiting a few 
from tune to time. AU the generals and their wives droeJ 
with him in aucccssion I came about hatf-pasc mne, ana 
joined them at once, although the) were stdl at tab c 
They often told the ^peror cunous particulars about the 
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way of living of the King and the Princes, and a great deal 
was said about their eagerness to revive old long-forgotten 
customs. Among these they mentioned the famous 
regulation for the observance of Sunday and the religious 
processions in the streets on all possible occasions, and the 
Emperor’s comment was that the French would never 
get used to such old-fashioned ways. General Albert 
told him how one day when the Due d’Orl^ans, on leaving 
Lille, saw people put on the tricolour cockade, exclaimed, 
“ How glad I should be if I could wear it with you 1 ” — 
“Ah, had he been king,” replied the Emperor Napoleon, 
“ It may be I should have never come back, for no doubt 
he would have been more expert.” Another time, when 
he had opened a letter from the Duchesse d’Angouleme 
to the King, whom she believed to be still in Paris, 
m which she made certain suggestions and described 
what she was doing to hold Bordeaux for him, the 
Emperor said, “ She is the only man in the family.” 
He was surprised that a woman whose misfortunes 
made so strong an appeal to the sympathies, had not 
succeeded in winning the hearts of the French. He 
was told that she was vindictive. I noticed that the very 
persons who had been most assiduous in their attentions 
to the King and the Princes were often the first to make 
fun of them, just as those who had appeared the most 
devoted to the Emperor had, when he left for Elba, been 
those who covered him with obloquy. Such a sad ex- 
perience of the world, that I had learned to know so much 
to Its disadvantage, grieved me, and made me regret my 
solitude. 

Life at Court during this period was very strange, 
and gave the measure of the confidence that rulers should 
place in the protestations of affection and loyalty. A large 
number of the most fanatical royalists, believing the King’s 
cause to be irretrievably lost, were already seeking forgive- 
ness and trying to bury their defection under their enthusi- 
asm for the Emperor. Members of both legislative bodies 
vied with one another to crowd round him, chamberlains, 
equerries, generals, judges, including those who had said 
the worst things about him in the past. They solicited 
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hjs favours and expatiated on the happiness of France in 
possessing him stiU He, as befitted a master-mind, 
seemed entirclv ignorant of everything that had been said 
Md done against him He never uttered a reproach 
“ There are arcumstanccs so far above human foresight/' 
he declared, “ that it is impossible to lay down any nard 
and fast line of conduct Indulgence is one of the most 
important qualities of a sovereign, I can forgive those who 
have betrayed only nw " So he received S\ the women, 
except those who had deserted the Empress, and all the men 
except those who had been false to France. The only ^ult 
the liberals could find with him was that he banished the 
traitors and sequestrated all their property He also took 
too severe measures against the lung’s household troops, 
■which so'wcd the seed for future hostility, although they were 
not earned out It rmght have more politic to 
allow the former dukes and peer* to remam members 
of the Upper Chamber,* for they would not have been 
uowdling to rally to him, but he had become accustomed 
to think of them as his enemies, and, convinced that thcf 
would always remain irreconcilable, he surrounded himself 
almost entirely with Liberals and even tned to win over the 
Republicans These two classes of citizens formed the 
most numerous and the most energetic political group 
and the one most able to support nis news since their 
interests coinaded with hia 

All these events made my life as busy as it had been 
long ago I had not a moment to myself all my time 
was devoted to other people. The Duchesses of Oridtnr 
and of Bourbon were the first whose interests I attended 
to, and there was a sweet satisfaction in taking this re- 
venge on the conduct of the Royalists towards me. The 
Emperor granted the Duchessc d’ Orleans* an income of 
400,000 francs, beside the sum of 1,800,000 francs pro- 
ceeding from the tirabcr she had felled in the forests wmen 
had befonged to the State, but which she had taken ow anin 
at theRestoraUon The Duchessc dc Bourbon* reemed an 
income of 250,000 fnmes The dz) aftfr huarrn'altbc 
Emperor dispatched one of his aidcMe-camp to them 
quiet their alarm, and I also bad sent the Baron Det^aux 

• S«o Not* p IT* 
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Madame de Vitrolles asked me for a private audience. 
She came with her daughter to implore me to ask 
the Emperor to release her husband. He had been 
arrested at Toulouse and brought to Paris. In 1814, 
before the Emperor’s abdication, he had gone over to 
the cause of the Comte d’ Artois, although still in the 
service of the Emperor. Madame de Vitrolles told me that 
she had just come from Ghent, and that she felt justified 
in saying that the crown jewels would be sent back if her 
husband were released. I replied that out of gratitude 
to the King, I should be pleased to do anything I could 
for those who had served him and needed assistance, and 
I promised to act as she wished. I did in fact speak of 
the matter to the Emperor that same evening. He 
answered me in an abrupt way, saying, “ What does he 
dare to expect ? Not to be taken and shot ? ” Instead 
of alarming Madame de Vitrolles by repeating this remark 
I merely told her that the Emperor was not yet favourably 
disposed towards her husband, that she must take no 
further action and that I would let her know as soon as I 
believed I could be more successful. She called my 
attention to the fact that her husband had been the 
editor of the M.omteur^ and that not a derogatory word 
about me had ever been printed in it, and I requested the 
Chief of Police to show special consideration towards 
her husband. Madame de Vitrolles came to see me 
several times. She overwhelmed me with compliments 
and exaggerated expressions of her gratitude. But two 
months afterwards, in this same Montteur^ I was mentioned 
along with Madame Hamelm, a very intelligent woman, 
but not a person I received at my house, as having plotted 
the return of ’Emperor Napoleon, and when the writer 
went on to say that I was the cause of all the misfortunes 
that had befallen France, I knew exactly who was responsible 
for this attack. 

Madame du Cayla sometimes came to me in the morning 
to confide her regret that the Bourbons had been forced 
to leave and her hopes that they would return. She did 
not conceal the fact that she was in touch with the Court 
at Ghent. Far from taking advantage of her confidence, 
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I was flattered that she had a suffiaenflf good opimon 
of ray character to believe that, in spite of my situation 
at Court, I should not be indiscreet. Moreover, her hopes 
were not plots I took advanta^ of the fact that she was 
writing to Ghent to offer myscrvices to Monsieur Sosthincs 
dc La Rochefoucauld, whose property had just been seques- 
trated, although I was aware how indignant he was with 
me. 

Monsieur de Lascours, to whom I had entrusted my 
letter for the King, was not able to reach Ghent, and he 
wished to pass it on to Monsieur dc La Rochefoucauld, 
but the latter's remarks prevented him Monsieur dc 
La Rochefoucauld was sure, so he said, that ray diamonds 
had been pawned to pay the troops to desert the King 
My gentle manner had deceived tun, and he had neivr 
imagined I could be involvccf m such intngues. 

Meanwhile, the enthusiasm of the public was calming 
down Several measures had been passed which were 
not in accord with the ideas of the day, for everyone de 
manded unrestrained liberty, and it was neecssarr to take 
steps to defend the country against enemies both abroad 
ana at home Then, too, the refusal of the foreign go^’trn 
ments to accept peace terms, since it foreshadowed another 
war, changed the feeling of the nation, which had been 
so favourable at first Nothing ought to have been 
thought of but defence, and on all sides everyone was clam- 
ouring for Freedom No doubt the Emperor realized that 
the first result of that freedom would turn against him and 
interfere with his plans, but, yielding to the universal wwh, 
he gave way and drew up an additional clause in the Statute^ 
of Se Empire It is true that this clause pro^^dcd for ryhts 

which had been demanded for a long tune, but the foim 
under which they were accorded dis^cascd c%cryone In 
this partnership of the old and new administrations puhltC 
opinion saw nothii^ but a forced concession to circumstance 
allied to a means ofMSunng a return to absolute power in the 
future And at just the same time the cns*cnomed cndctsm 
of certain passionate men of letters raised a mo>Tmcnt oi 
^^olent hostility to the Emperor The flagging hope oJ 
the Ro)*ali5U revived , some of them declined the faiuurs 
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they had solicited and withdrew to their country estates 
to await events ; others decided to follow the King to Ghent 
to explain as best they might the reasons for their tardy 
devotion ; others, again, remained in Paris to try to in- 
fluence public opinion and help the enemies of France and 
of the Emperor by all the means in their power. 

The return to the capital of the two kings,^ Joseph and 
Jerome, aroused a certain amount of uneasiness. It was 
feared that they might claim their former kingdoms, 
and that France would be obliged to reconquer them. 
The desire for peace and liberty, with a popular ruler 
such as the Emperor, that was the feeling of the day, and 
it was almost universal. Any plan for war or conquest 
would have cost the Emperor the love of the nation. The 
anxiety caused by the sight of his brothers was quickly 
calmed, for the Emperor (in order to leave no doubt as to 
his peaceful intentions) ordered that all his brothers resume 
their title of Prince and Imperial Highness. The Emperor, 
who had had so 'much difficulty in persuading his brothers 
to leave France to occupy foreign thrones, and who had 
only placed them there to maintain a vast system of inter- 
national alliances, now realized that he would be obliged 
to keep his enemies as neighbours. But he trusted that 
their subjects, who for ten years had lived under a system of 
government similar to our own, would remain the friends of 
France. When nations have the same needs and aspirations 
the personality of the person who governs them is of less 
importance. 

The first time that I met Prince Joseph he was very 
distant towards me. He did not call until long after his 
return to Pans and only then because the Emperor had 
asked him several times if he had been to see me. Jerome 
came only once to my house. For a long while there had 
not been any cordiality between us. 

The arrival of Prince Lucien* produced a contrary effect 
to that of his brothers. His constant opposition to the 
Emperor’s will and the distaste that he had always shown 
for any high rank, had given a high idea of his character. 
It was well known that he had always expressed his liberal 
tendencies, and this was looked on as a favourable sign. 

* See Note p. 272, 
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to sito me, -mu most pleasant, talked t meat deal 
^ teconoliaaon bet^n uJ 

Tm I assured him was quite impossible. 

One evening, -when -we were all with the Emperor. 
Ae q^non of the allowance of the lanout niembcn of 
his family came up “France is not rich,” he said. 
We must make economies A million t year must suffice 
to a French prmce, and as for you," he went on, looking at 
me, you will only be allowed 500,000 francs if you penut 
m living apart from your husband It is pure folly 
You must make up your differences Louis is getting old, 
he n)u3t have become more reasonable ” 

" Sire,” I replied, “ a reconaliatjon is no longer possible 
As I did not rejom my husband when you showed him 
disfavour I proved to the world that there was an insur- 
mountable barrier between us " 

“ Pooh ! pooh 1 ” replied the Emperor, " what childish- 


This conversation was like an arrow in my heart I 
recalled all the torments I had been through and foresaw 
that my misfortunes were about to begm ogam 

I decided to ask for a private interview with the Emperor 
He granted me one, but hardly had 1 begun to tapbin 
the reasons which made it impossible for me to be reconciled 
with my husband, when he dismissed roe saying that he 
had work to do and that he would listen to me in the 
evening I called several days in succession, but with 
no success Then I wrote to him, and his reply was thst 


we must await my husband’s arrival 

Several days later I heard through Queen Julie that the 
King, in a letter addressed to the Emperor, had declined 
to come to Pans unless his brother consented to our 
The Emperor bad treated this proposal as madness, and hio 
mmlc no answer Meanwhile I was in a cruel unc^intT 
It was true that I still had my son with me, but 1 hanily 
dared enjoy this happiness A divorce wat 
to my ^igious principles, while a sepaotron 
taintf of bang able to look after my 
for some j cart to come was absolutely 
of mind Finally roy entreaties obtained from tte 
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Emperor a letter authorizing me to live away from my 
husband. 

The fine weather made the Emperor decide to live at 
the Elysde in order to be able to take the air without in- 
terrupting work which was proving too much for his 
health. One day he sent me an invitation by the Grand 
Marshal to lunch with him at Malmaison,^ and he named the 
persons he desired to find there. I admit that I could 
hardly force myself to act hostess at a house which I had 
left in one of the saddest moments of my life, and to which 
I had never had courage to return. Fearing that the sur- 
roundings would provoke a too painful impression, and 
wishing at least to yield to it without being observed, I 
left Paris that same evening and went to Malmaison. 
How deeply moved I was to behold once more the place of 
which my mother had taken so much care, and which was 
now given over to loneliness. Everything recalled her 
presence and broke my heart. I gave myself up to my 
grief. The night calmed me a little, and I was ready to 
receive the Emperor without appearing too much dis- 
tressed. He came at nine o’clock. It was clear that he, 
too, was deeply moved. He walked all over the grounds 
with me, saying at every moment, “ How all these places 
remind me of her 1 I cannot believe she is no longer 
here.” 

After luncheon he stepped into his barouche with me. 
Monsieur Mold and Monsieur Denon. He wished to 
discuss works of art with the latter. The other guests 
followed us in other carriages. Our drive was long, and 
talk turned on a thousand subjects. The Emperor 
praised the conduct of Monsieur de Sainte-Aulaire, ex- 
pr6fet of Toulon, saying, “ His proclamation was that of a 
good Frenchman who knows the horrors of a foreign 
invasion. All Frenchmen should agree about that. I 
even approve of the seemly way in which he spoke of the 
Bourbons.” This praise pleased me, and I added to it, for it 
applied to one of my close friends whose character and mind 
I admired. 

I spoke to the Emperor about Madame de Stael having 
said that she intended to go to see him. He said, “ I was 

* See Note p 272 
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sure she would become my fhend At Elba I read her 
latat book and I cannot concen c why the French police for- 
bade Its sale here,* I found nothing m it that could m\c 
offence to the government.*' He also spoke of Monsieur 
Beniamin Constant * “He is a man of great talent H« 
book on the freedom of the press pleased me very much 
He re^ns well ” He mcntionca Monsieur dc Tallcy- 
i^d. I knew for a long tune that he was betraying me» 
but I never thought he would go to such lengths I 
treated hun as a gossipy old woman, and let him chatter 
without heeding what he said." 

On our return to the chateau the newspapera were 
brought to him He made me read aloud his letter m the 
Montteur to Marshal Grouchy, in which he instructed the 
Marshal to protect the departure of the Duke of Angoul^mc, 
who had lust been arrested m the South of France. He 
seemed pleased both with his own magnanimity and with 
our approbation Monsieur MoU said to me pm*atcly, 

“ It is a good letter, but I am vexed that he has ftipular« 
for the return of the crown jewels , it would hare been 
handsomer not to ask for anything *’ 

Before leaving Malmaison the Emperor received the 
authorities of the little town of Rucil, and the pansh pneic 
On this occasion I again remarked a thing I had already 
noticed several times namely, that he had no maousness 
of manner, nor affectation, nor affability when he received 
He went straight to the point and spoke to each perwn cf 
the subject about which th^ had come to sec him, « ibough 
he wished to gather in/brmaf/on and to do them fcrv^ce 
And in ft so\cragn this seemed to me preferable to the 
hackneyed phrases which may flatter people i '•anity, but 
which do not Iea\c any hope that ther will be followed bj 
improved conditions Tust before he stepped into hi» 
carnage the Emperor wished to see the room in^wmch my 
mothCT died. “Stay where you are,’ ho ■' 

hurt you too much " men he came back he teemed 
deeply moved , 

I'^ritumed to Pant m hit carnage b’t^u.^.ne r^t 
ready, and the Grand Marthal 

The Emperor read official documentt all the way, and u 

• S** Note p 
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not say a word. When we arrived at the Tuileries we found 
Monsieur de Flahaut, who had just come back from his 
mission of delivering messages to the Emperor of Austria 
and the Empress Marie-Louise. He had not been able to 
reach Vienna, but had been stopped at the frontier of the 
Kingdom of Wurtemberg and obliged to return to France. 
This formal refusal on the part of the Foreign Poy^ers to 
receive any communication from the Emperor proved that 
we could not hope to reach any understanding with them. 

The Emperor desired the Princes of his family to receive 
the various government officials. They were supposed to 
call first on Joseph, then on me, then on Lucien and finally 
on Jerome. This order of precedence provoked violent 
family dissensions. Prince Lucien being older than my 
husband thought that he should come before me. J drome 
insisted that as he had been made prince before his brother 
Lucien received this title he could be inferior to him only 
if age were the sole basis for precedence. After a 
special council held to decide the matter it was agreed 
that the senatorial decree {senatus-consult^^ which had 
established the Imperial Throne in the Emperor’s family 
and which recognized only two of his brothers, Joseph 
and Louis, as members of his dynasty, could not be modified, 
as it had been ratified by the popular vote in 1804. To 
be sure, the Emperor had become reconciled to his other 
brothers, to Jdrome first and then to Lucien, and had 
conferred on them, too, the title of French princes, but this 
in no way altered the provisions of the fundamental law 
regulating the prerogatives of his family, and the order 
of succession to the throne. Thus it was that the Cabinet 
regarded the matter, and the Due de Bassano came to 
tell me about it. I confess it did not interest me much. 
Events of very different importance were disturbing 
France. 

Madame Bertrand, the wife of the Grand Marshal, had 
just arrived in Paris from Elba. She would not be separated 
from her husband, and when the Emperor and the Marshal 
had left for France she had fearlessly embarked with 
her children on a very small vessel. Forgetful of every- 
thing except the vivacity of her feelings, she inqisted^on 
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for without wsiting to hear whether 

the bmperora expedition had succeeded. The aty wu 
stdl iMder the authority of the King's Prefect when they 
mded, for &e Due d Angoultme held part of the South 
Madame Bertrand was shamefully received. Wthout 
respect for her sex, she was marched off to prison sur- 
r^cW by a guard svith fixed bayonets Several high 
ofiiaala dared to say before her and her children that her 
husband was a brigand, who would soon be lolled MTiat 
IB sbll more inconceivable is that her sister’s husband. 
Monsieur de La Tour du Pm, who was under many 
obligations to her, was m Marseilles acting as special Royal 
Commissioner Plenipotentiary, and did nothing to release 
her Ifom her sad situapon 

The EmpOTr’s successes restored Madame Bertrand 
to liberty When she arrived in Pans she insisted strongly 
that no one responsible for her imprisonment should be 
disturbed. 

It was from the Comtesse Bertrand and from the Emperor 
himself that I beard a number of particulars about his life 
on the isle of Ellba He had a litde country seat called 
Saint-Martin, to which he used to nde out daily, but this 
did not satisfy his need for exerose He was very badly 
housed, but never complained about it Often of an 
evening he would play vtngMt tin or dominoes Some 
of the residents on the island were mvitcd from time to 
time, but the Princess Paulmc, Madame Mire and the 
members of their suite constituted his society They 
did not receive any letters from France, and this ahsmee 
of news made their isolation still more dreary r'bout 
New Year’s Day a single letter from Monsieur iJialicttc 
had been delivered, but it contained only New >”[* 
ETcctmES and expressions of gratitude In fact, the 
exiles could not in any way obtain the least indication 
of what was going on m France. 
out of cunonty, made the journey to Elba. 
cordially reccti ed, and the Emperor seemed to enjoy 
to them. Everyone questioned these 
about France, as they were the on^ly p^ns from whom 
some true mformaPon could be obtamed. 
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Several weeks passed •without any newspaper being de- 
livered. Then all which had been delayed came at the 
same time. The Emperor devoured them and suddenly 
resolved to leave the island. He told no one but his mother, 
and he warned her not to speak of it to anyone, least of all 
to Princess Pauline, whose lack of discretion he alw'ays 
mistrusted. My mother-in-law has since repeated their 
conversation to me. They were walking, one evening, 
alone together in the garden: “France is unhappy^ 
said the Emperor. “ Day by day she is losing all the ad- 

think of my scheme ? I should very much like to eo and 

deliver her again,” Madame uSt, quite overcome bv 
this news, exclaimed i “ Oh 1 let mi °''e«;ome by 

moment. I will answer you aftemarfs ” Tr 

ad regained her self JnteoT shTTaid firmh“‘ Y “ 

Sri^tianlf die up^n 

haffcrrs d^ii oK 

ranee. As soon as the sihijii-i ^ remained in 
everywhere Madame Mhre 
rom Naples, whither rdaSto 

aT«S”f' 

» }y'i' ssrs if"' ~ 

’^"ded at Naples,^ learmn,?n P'™’' ® droops 
successes, she at once and the K 

rromprlj. p nn-embarked m 

^la.rshal BertranH *° "rive 

■''"'•al, adding that^K^“® *° me of M .r 

she might probably Mhre’s 

y ecline to receive 
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me, for he knew that while at Elba she had condemned 
my conduct severely He admitted that he had thought 
It beat to menbon thu to the Emperor, and that the 
Emperor had replied, “ What gncvance can Madame 
have against Hortense ? She herself went to see the 
Queen of Naples Hortense has never done anything 
against me,^* While thanking the Marshal for hu mforma 
bon, I said that I knew what the Emperor’s family thought 
about my having stayed m France, and that, even though it 
had not helped them directly, at least it had ffcqucntlj’ 
given me the opportunity to defend their cause. More- 
over, since Madame was my mother-in-law I owed her 
respect and should therefore pay her a visit If she did 
not receive me I should not repeat it. Accordingly 1 calicd 
on Madame 'Ihe Emperor had already been there that 
mormng and perhaps it was to his visit that I owed my 
cordial recepbon Madame made no criticism of any 
kind, and treated me just as she always had done 
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THE HUNDRED DAYS (CONTINUED) 

(l 2 TH APRIL lOTH JUNE, 1815) 

The Emperor at the Tuilcncs — Pire la Violctic — Rumours of divorce 
between Louis and Hortcnse — Preparations for War — The Emperor 
Alexander’s letter — ^Manc-Lomse — ^Thc Champs de Mars 


Since his return the Emperor had become much more 
sociable. He liked to see people and granted audiences 
readily. I obtained one for Tallien, who had asked 
me to do him this favour. The Republicans knew well 
that their Emperor was their only salvation, and that their 
cause and his were the same. There was no possible 
reconciliation between them and the Bourbons. Thus 
Tallien wished to openly attach himself to the Emperor, 
with whom he had been on bad terms since the expedition 
to Egypt. 

The Emperor had always been inexorable towards certain 
men, one of whom was Tallien, who, after having asked to 
accompany him to Egypt, had suddenly lost courage and 
returned to France without so much as warning him. 
He considered them deserters, and believed himself to be 
indulgent when he ignored their existence. Tallien, 
who had been useful to my mother during the Reign 
of Terror, received a pension from my brother. That 
was why he applied to me. The Emperor instantly 
granted his demand for an audience and Tallien came to 
see me when he left the Emperor. He was much moved 
by the way in which he had been received, and told me that 
as he went in he had said to the Emperor, “ Sire, I once 
did you a wrong.” — “ Perhaps I have done you one too,” 
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replied the Emperor “ For a Jong tune I have treated 
you BevCTely But who does not mSe mistakes f Let us 
target the ^t and in the present need of serann our 
country work together smcerelv " 

"When we were with hun of an evening the Emperor 
toed to hear us descnbc what had tieen done and said 
during his aljsence One day the Duchesse de Rtrngo told 
hM that violets had become the rallying sign of his 
adherents “ That explains a thing I could not understand 
when I saw all the bunches of violets which the women 
waved at me from a distance. What started the idea ? " 
I then told him that, after be had gone, the soldiers 
always said he would come back when the violets bloomed 
and that I bad been told they always referred to him as 
/ype At PtiUtte This made him laugh heartily 

One day he asked me why I did not bring my children 
more often to see him The next day* I brought tbcm while 
he was having lunch The architect Fontaine was present 
The question of the debts left by the Bourbon princes was 
being discussed. Monsieur Fontaine said that their palaces 
had been quickly and sumptuously furnished, especially 
the Palais-Royal, but that they had paid for nothing The 
Emperor replied that he would settle all these debts and 
that none or the tradespeople should lose anything, and 
that Fontaine was authomed to tell them so He also 
spoke of the temporary fortifications he was going to have 
built around Pans to defend the aty against a surpnie 
attack. " It will frighten the Parisians, they wall think that 
the enemy is at the gate, but the past has taught us lhal 
it IS always best to take orccautions ' After luncheon he 
received an Englishwoman, called Hamillon, I 
who presented hun with a bust of Fox she had carved 
He examined it, thought it was a good likeness, 

" This present gis-es me great pleasure. I esletmcU ro 
highly If he had Ined and his admee been follow^ 
less blood would base been__shed and your finances srouU 
have been in a better state ** 

The Emperor aftenwds -went into the ^rden uc 
was still at the Elysfc; and I followed him there H 
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formed me that my husband wished for a divorce and that 
without It he would not return to France. He added, 
laughingly, that his brother doubtless had some love affair 
or other in his mind, that the whole thing was simple 
madness and that he (the Emperor) had thought it best 
not to reply. I then asked him to decide the fate of my 
children. He told me to choose a good tutor for them, 
but said that he could not prevent a father, no matter how 
senseless he might be, from taking possession of his children. 
When I spoke of my fear that they might not be brought 
up with the care necessary to their tender age, and that it 
was this fear which had always led me to resist my husband’s 
will, the Emperor replied, “ What can you do f If your 
son had been born lame or with only one eye you could 
do nothing about it. There are things that can’t be helped 
and to which one must resign oneself.” 

Thereupon he changed the subject and asked me whether 
it were true, as was reported, that Marshal Ney had said 
that he would bring him back in an iron cage. I answered 
that after the story had got about the Marshal’s wife had 
told me it was not true. The Emperor did not seem 
convinced and added, “ Ney firmly intended to attack me, 
but when he saw that his troops were against it, he found 
himself obliged to go with the stream. Since then he 
has tried to make a merit of what he could not prevent.” 

Finding him in a talkative mood, I took advantage of 
the opportunity to say that, generally, women were not for 
him because he did not take the trouble to make himself 
agreeable to them and that they exercised a greater 
influence on men’s opinions than he believed. He began 
to laugh and said, “ It might be well to have the Empire 
ruled by the distaff. After I have paid them the com- 
pliment of saying that they are well or badly dressed, 
what else is there for me to say .? I have plenty of other 
things to think of. I don’t know what’s come over the 
women since I left. They all talk politics. In my day 
they were interested in fal-lals. Do you know that you 
too have become an important personage ? People speak 
of you with great Consideration. In Paris they go as far 
as to say you are the head of a political party — a con- 
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^ §’'^" *0 importance 

which I did not aspire and which jultod neither mv persot 
tastes nor my pomt of view 

Then I went on “ I am not surprised that there h 
been giraip about me Your enemies have spread it 
lessen the impression created by your miramhus retur 
It suite them to invent a conspiracy , and as I was the on 
rncmber of your fjimily who remained m France it w natur 
that I should be cast for the Jeading part ” 

He then spoke of the Emperor of Russia 1 felt tl 
greatest delight m telling the Emperor how p^ectl 
hind and considerate the Emperor of Russia had been t 
my mother and to me and how properly he bad spoke 
about him In short, I expressed all that gratitude and 
genume friendship prompted I added that his intens 
desire for genenu goodwill convinced me that he wouli 
give his assent to the Peace He listened to me withcni 
saymg a word and when I repeated what the Emperor o 
Russia had said about his reluctance to place the Bourbon' 
on the throne and that it was England and Austria who hat 
had the most to do with this, he stopped, looked at me hart 
and said, “ Was that what the Emperor of Russia toR 

G u f Then he is indeed a deceitful man," and he wcnl 
ck to his study 

On my return home I found Madame Campan, tvho had 
just left Marshal Ney, and repeated to me the comersation 
they had had about recent events “ The Queen was scr^ 
rash in speaking as she did to my wife when 1 was Itavinp, ' 
the Marshal had said to her I had used to Madame 
Campan the same words as to Marshal Nej My 
opinion had been that the Emperor would luceted, but if 
the Marshal supposed that 1 bad spoken as 1 did because 
I possessed some speaal informatton, he was utterly 
mistaken She then assured me that Marsha! racy, the 
brasest of the brave, was so hasty in his decisions that he 
frequently needed the advice of someone more letscd in 
political matters, and that his onlj exoise for his <^dti^ 
dunng recent events was that he had 
country from civil war, for he had started solh the 
dctcrminauon to resist the Emperor but could rJit do 1 , 
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that his proclamation of allegiance to the Emperor had 
plunged his family into despair and that his wife had not 
been able to conceal from him her distress at his conduct, 
and that politics were causing discord in many a household. 
The Marsha] himself, quite conscious that his conduct was 
open to censure, answered to everything : “ Women 

understand nothing about such things. It was all arranged 
beforehand,” or gave some other equally futile explanation. 

Meanwhile the preparations for a new campaign were 
pushed forward rapidly. Every Sunday newly-formed 
regiments of the Guard would parade through the streets. 
The Emperor and all the officers about him worked 
unceasingly at the reconstruction of the army, which had 
become disorganized during his absence. There was no 
longer any hope of maintaining peace. Anxiety and 
sorrow returned to Pans. 1 The women who formed the 
strength of the Royalist party became active again, and used 
every means to detach the officers from the cause they were 
about to defend. Several officers after having asked to 
be sent on active service went over to the enemy. 

One day I said to the Emperor, “ Sire, while you are 
with the troops we shall need a man of character here in 
Paris. What will happen if the incidents of last year are 
repeated ? You cannot be everywhere at once and I feel 
alarmed when I see the same men as before in command.” 
— “ But I am leaving you Marshal ’Davoust,” replied the 
Emperor. “ He showed enough energy, I should think, 
at Hamburg, for you to feel reassured.” — “ Well and good,” 
I answered, and said no more about it. 

Two plans were discussed : Should the enemy be attacked 
before he had collected all his forces, or was it better to wait 
until he was on French soil ? Some thought it better 
policy for the Emperor to wait to be attacked, and until 
then to continue to make proposals for peace, so as to 
give a guarantee to the whole of Europe that he was 
sincerely opposed to renewed hostilities and prove that he 
had done everything in his power to insure peace. Others, 
on the contrary, believed that, since there could be no doubt 
as to the hostile intentions of the foreign powers, any 
delay might prove disastrous, and that he ought to attack 
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the English m Belgium before they had been joined br 
the other armies One day I heard General Lobau speak 
to the Emperor of these two opinions and give his m 
favour^ of an immediate attack. '* Wait till we are quite 
ready, answered the Emperor, sharply, I only ask for a 
hundred thousand men and ^1 make them manccuiTe 
90 that everyone will think that I have twice as many " 

At this time Monsieur dc Bounnont was in Pans without 
a post The Mmistcr of War distrusted him and had 
rendered the Emperor equally suspiaous Monsieur dc 
Labddoyhre who had been with him through the Russian 
campai^, since they had both served under my brother’s 
orders, thought well of him, esteemed him and answered 
for him to the Emperor, with whom he obtained an audience 
for him Doubtless Monsieur dc Bounnont found means 
to convince the Emperor of his devotion, for he had the 
command of a division given him and his children rcceii'cd 
scholarships Soon afterwards be went over to the enemy 
An incident now occurred which proved to me that the 
animosity of the European sovereigns for the Emperor 
was not dimmished. One day an unsigned letter in the 
handwntmg of Monsieur Bouttaguine, the Russian chnjl 
(Tafatrti, was delivered at my door I learned after 
wards that it had been entirely dictated by the Emperor 
Alexander 

Here is a copy of it 


I have delivered to oar an^ (a term by which he ottm ollad-'d 
to the Emperor of Russia) all your messajes. I find hii pun 
dples unalterable He loves your nation he pities it and uior 
at» it from the man who seeks to become its ruirr «paim a 
peitx no trace nor anj possibilil) of lecondliaUTO 
mam AH Europe tecls the same Wlihoui tlui man My 
conditions you please Ho prcdilectioii lot an} person irvi 

once he is eliminated no war rin-etlan 

I IKJ to offer jon the eipresdoo of roj respectful devoimn 

A note in exactly the same terms went to 
Wicenza We felt it our duty to communicate them o the 
Emperor m order that he mfeht have no 

posiC. and that of Prance. > «V''\rr mrtoU h« 
do this when I learned that my brother had juit tolJ Mm 
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of the immense preparations that all the foreign powers 
were making against France and how impossible it would 
be to sustain the struggle. My brother added that he had 
advised him to have himself re-elected Emperor and then 
abdicate in favour of his son. 

When I gave him Monsieur Boutiaguine’s letter he read 
it without the slightest emotion, and as he returned it to 
me all he said was : “ It is the same as the Due de 
Vicenza’s.” What were his feelings ? Did he suppose 
that It was a trap that the foreign powers had set for him 
in order to induce him to separate his personal cause 
from the national one and thus let them triumph more 
easily ? Or did the enthusiasm which had greeted his return 
lead him to believe that his genius could conquer all 
obstacles, that it was a duty to follow the general impetus, 
and see in it a sign that he must be victorious, especially 
when he thought what a nation it was that manifested such 
an ardent enthusiasm for him ? I leave everyone to 
judge for himself. 

There was a thought which preoccupied the Emperor 
a great deal : this was the degree of affection which the 
Empress Marie-Louise might feel for him. The Master 
of her Household had just arrived in Paris. He was 
an intimate acquaintance of Monsieur Devaux, who was 
still in my employ. The Empress’s steward told Monsieur 
Devaux that the Emperor Napoleon had sent for him and 
asked many questions regarding the Empress. He was 
asked to give up all the letters he had had entrusted 
to him. As he had but one and that for the Duchesse 
de Montebello, he dared not hand this over to the Emperor, 
especially as he knew it contained this sentence : “ I am 
closely watched, but you, who know my sentiments, know 
how unnecessary this is,” but on the other hand, he feared 
to get into trouble if he attempted to conceal the truth. So 
he came to ask Monsieur Devaux to advise him what 
course to pursue. Monsieur Devaux referred the matter 
to me. This is what I told him : “ Who employs this 
major-domo He must carry out his employer’s orders. 
To do otherwise is to betray his patroness and fail in his 
duty.” My advice was taken. The letter was delivered 
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to Ae Duchcsse dc Montebdlo and the Emperor knew 
nothing about it 

All the news from Vienna agreed that the Empress Mane- 
Louise had declined to return to France. The Emperor 
seemed wounded by this desertion I noticed this one 
day when he was speaking to me with interest about my 
mother and when he said, ** I have no portrait of the 
Empress Josephine I should be pleased if you would 
gne me one that is like her I sent him one painted by 
^aglia* on a porcelain cup 

The preMrations for the ceremonies to be held on the 
Champ-de-Mars were now completed The delcgauons 
of electors {alUgcs t/ictoraux) armed Aom every part of 
France as well as delegates from all the regiments in the 
army The cabinet numsters were to rcccisx them 
The Elmperor wished roe to attend an evening reception 
given by Carnot, Mimstcr of the Interior 1 dm so 
The gathenng was a large one and the musical part of the 
programme was executed by the students of the Con- 
senatory The concert concluded with a song of mine 
whose refrain was, “ We must defend our country ' 

It was appropriate, but I was almost embarrassed by the 
effect it produced Before leanng I spoke to eseryune 
and receiied from the heads of tRe delations and the 
deputies the most solemn assurances of their devolion 
and affection for the Emperors dynasty Tct so many 
professions of loyalty, although too spontaneous not to be 
sincere, did not make much impression on roe, when 
I rcftcctcd that a momentany Trnsfoitemt vwild viffi. e 
to destroy their effect 

The day on which the ceremony on the Chimpde-Mais 

was to take place at last armxd* The Emperor was ac«n 

to be proclaimed head of the French nation by a gatnmsg 
of rcprescntatiies. The scene on the Chimp-dc- Ma-a 
was most magnihcent and impresswe. "^e centre el 
the great field was filled aolh troopa and the na^-il 
guard. A special enclosure was reserved near the 
Mihtaire for the legislamc bodies and the *'ecat-c 
from the army The latter earned j 

from which they bad been so reluctant to part ana 

• <<if soti*r. 
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which were now to be blessed and returned to them. 
Opposite the throne was an altar surrounded by the clergy 
and behind the throne a gallery for the princesses and 
the members of the Court. When the Emperor appeared 
tumultuous cheers broke out. The Te Deum began to 
be sung but its solemn strains were interrupted from time 
to time by military music. The soldiers, whose martial 
aspect made them seem capable of defying the whole 
world, seemed really lost in religious devotion, so grave 
were they for a moment as they appealed for Divine pro- 
tection of the cause they were about to defend. The masses 
of spectators by their silence, following their frantic 
outburst of joy, seemed to identify themselves with this 
august ceremony whose whole character was sacred. 
In the speeches addressed to the Emperor the follow- 
ing phrases were particularly noticed and attracted the 
most attention. “ We will not accept sovereigns im- 
posed on us by foreign powers. We could not trust 
their promises, they could not believe our oath of allegiance. 
We wish for rulers whom France shall herself have chosen.” 
Then every voice was raised to “ Long live the Emperor ! ” 
with here and there a cry of “ Long live the Empress 1 ” 
Then all the officers sprang up and exclaimed, ” We are 
going to fetch her.” The moment was a dramatic one on 
account of the great emotion that prevailed and the 
unanimity of sentiment which made failure seem impossible. 
Yet when for a moment I turned my eyes from the martial 
display before me I conjured up a vision of those other 
armies, the leagued forces of all Europe, bearing down 
upon us, and, as our defenders, this little group of heroes 
who alone would resist them and who might be annihilated 
in a few days’ time. 

I cannot describe the gloomy forebodings that filled my 
heart. Several persons noticed my emotion, and when the 
Emperor had proceeded to the middle of the Champ-de- 
Mars, where he was to review the troops and distribute 
the eagles, the Due d’Otrante came up to me and enquired 
why I was looking so sad 

“ Ah ! ” I replied, “ after this comes war, and that is 
a dreadful thought.” — “What’s to be done?” he 

Vol II ^ 
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“ The Emperor has just missed a great opportunity I 
advised him to abdicate to-day Had he done so his son 
ivould have succeeded to the throne and svar irould have 
been avoided " — " Alas,” I answered, “ the thought of 
such a frightful conflict is torture to me," But it would 
have needed more than human qualities not to be earned 
awaj by all this enthusiasm , and it may be, too, that the 
Emperor thought that instead of placmg his son on the 
throne his retirement would merely preapitate the downfill 
of France As was natural, when I saw so many of my 
country’s brave defenders gathered together m one place, 
I thought of my brother who was absent from their midst 
He stul formed a target for the jealous hatred of a few 
persons, and doubts were expressed regarding his fidelity, 
and the Emjieror himself said to me one day ‘ WTiy 
does not your brother come back ? He could disguise 
himself A man can always get back when he really wants 
to ” — “ Sire,” I said to htm,°‘you know he was compelled 
under pain of imprisonment to swear that he would remain 
neutral and that he never breaks his word ” 

After the ceremony on the Champ-de-Mars we had still 
to attend the openmg of the session of the Lemslanix Cotp 
The days that followed were taken up by farewells which 
arcumstances rendered even more painful than in former 
years, for never had we had more rights to defend nor so 
many obstacles to overcome 
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FROM WATERLOO TO MALMAISON 
(JUNE IITH ^JUNE 29TH, 1815) 

Napoleon leaves for the front — ^Visit to Bcrcy — Benjamin Constant 
reads aloud — First new's of the disaster — Return of the Emperor — 

At the Elysee — The abdication — Plans for flight — Napoleon \usits 
Malmaison — Memoncs of Josephine — Madame Bertrand — The day 
of departure — Napoleon’s message to tlie Provisional Government — 
Departure of the Emperor — Horlensc returns to Pans 

The day fixed for the Emperor’s departure for the front was 
a Sunday. During the family dinner, which always took 
place on that day of the week, he was pretty cheerful. I 
may be wrong but to me this gaiety seemed forced. He 
spoke about literature and was more disposed to talk than 
usual. Madame Bertrand, whom I saw afterwards, was 
anxious and told me that before entering the drawing-room 
he had sent for her to come into his private reception 
room to say good-bye, and had made the following remark : 
“ Well, Madame Bertrand, may we never regret the island 
of Elba ! ” This doubt as to his fortune had alarmed 
her, for it was unusual, and I too was frightened. That 
evening he received all his cabinet ministers. I brought 
my children to say good-bye to him. He did not dismiss 
us till quite late and left Paris during the night.* 

The Prince d’Eckmuhl had remained in command of the 
garrison of Paris. This was somewhat reassuring, for our 
position, the same as that of the preceding year, made us 
afraid that the result might be the same. I stayed at home, 
seeing little of the Emperor’s brothers, who treated me 
so completely as an outsider that I heard the most important 
items of news through the newspapers. 
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Pnvate lerten mformed us tJiat the welcome the Emperor 
had received m the provinces and from the troops fiillr 
equalled that which we had witnessed in Pans Soon 
tfterwards the sound of cannon told us of a first sacforj- * 
how many more victima would still be required 1 
The news of another military success, the more melancholr 
since It was gamed against our countrymen, reached ns 
from Vendde. Monsieur de la Pochcjacquclin had beea 
lulled while fighting bravely for his cause People re- 
joiced at the news in my presence 1 replied, "Let us 
inoum rather at a situation that compels us to regret less 
the death of a Frenchman ** 

A feeling which I could not explain made me want to 
go and we some part of Pans which J did not know and 
which I ima^ned I might be seeing for the first and last 
time I visited Berej, stopping at the house of mjf old 
echool-fdlow, Madame de ISicolay There I met General 
deRoche-Apmon, who had alwa^ been an ardent supporter 
of the Bourbons He told me what the Faubourg Saint 
Germain was smnng about me, and Hhnature had pone to 
such extremes that wc could not help laughing about it 
Not only was I simposcd to ha\c taken an actnc part m 
bringing back the Emperor but I was also accused of wvmg 
ordw^ General Quesnal to be thrown into the nvtr 
although I had never even heard of a general bearing that 
name I was not less surprised to hear Monsieur dc la 
Roche-Aymon joke about the senousness mlh which the 
Due dc Beam had planned his campaign before March 
aoth 1 had thought that the only feeling that could 
be aroused bj the fate of a family in diswcss and 
would be sympathy, and verj often I heard jests at thnf 

expense Marshal M >* for msiance, who beljoeJ 

that he was doing his duty when he conducted the Kwp 
out of France and refused any other post «{crwaru», 
allowed himself to ridicule the hast) fiight and fusunrij 
of an old man One must always be fortunate if one wuu^ 


awd cntiasm ^ ^ 

I had ptien Monsieur Benjamin Constant an » 

mcnl to read me a short novel he hidju^t written ^ 

reached the cUmsix* and were all in (cars, indudifipt- 
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author, when I was told that the Due de Rovigo wished to 
speak to me. 

He told me that ugly rumours were abroad and that an 
unfortunate engagement was spoken of.^ That evening 
his wife called with General Sebastian! . They asked to 
speak to me privately. Their first words were : “ All is 
lost. Our army has been wiped out. The Emperor 
will be here to-night, although he did everything he could 
to be killed.” — “ Alas,” I queried hurriedly, “ have many 
Frenchmen fallen ? ” — “ None of our friends,” replied 
the General. “ I have just left King Joseph and I read 
all the despatches he has received. But our disaster is 
complete. We have left more than 30,000 men on 
the field.” — “ Ah, our poor Frenchmen 1 ” I cried, and 
I felt all my courage leave me. 

But I quickly pulled myself together thinking of this 
last .stroke of Fortune, who had left us never to return. 
The more cruel the wound the greater the need of courage 
to bear up against it. I said to the general, “ Our cause 
is lost but not that of France I hope. We must not lose 
our heads. Should not word be sent by telegraph to 
General Rapp who is in command at Strasbourg, telling him 
to hold the town at all costs and to prepare to resist 
Every effort must be made to avert a foreign invasion.” 
The General answered, “ The Emperor will be here to- 
night. He will think of it.” I went back to my drawing- 
room and no one suspected my distress. 

The next morning I heard of the arrival ot the Emperor.* 
1 at once hastened to the Elys^e filled with emotions I 
cannot put into words. He was shut up with his brothers 
and I did not see him,* I went to Madame Bertrand, 
who was with her husband and who gave me particulars of 
what had taken place. The Emperor had returned only 
to ask the Senate and Chamber for prompt supplies. He 
still hoped that all was not over and had dispatched his 
aides-de-camp to rally the scattered troops. 

“ Ah,” I said to General Bertrand, “ the Emperor’s 
cause is lost. His fate hung on a battle. He deceives 
himself if he thinks that he can recapture the enthusiasm 
which brought him back to Paris ! The French are so 

• See Note p. 273. 
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Up aud dowB With Juci everybody would have been on 
his side ^ He has been defeated, no one will tupport 
him — Why did we leave Elba?” Madame BerSnd 
/What will become of the Emperor 
now ? This idea overwhelmed us all I should have 
^hed ium to leave at once for America. Madanie 
Bertrand, on the other hand, miistcd that the English, so 
liberal and enlightened m their ideas, were the onlj nation 
worthy of rcccmng him and capable of understanding 
him 

I left the ElysAe on foot hy the Champs Elvsdcs and in 
order to walk a little, sent my camage to Tpait ftir me on the 
Place de la Concorde I had Madame Pjllon with njc. 
As we passed the gardens of the ElysiJe I saw an elegantly 
dressed lady talking to the sentry This seemed to me 
extraordinary I drew near quietly, accompanied by 
Madame DUion and the lady who was m attendance I 
heard the woman say, ** They arc deceiving you He is 
lost beyond hope. He has abandoned his army" — ^To 
this the sentinel replied, ** Be off I For my part I shill 
never desert him 1 ’ 

Hot being able to see the Emperor just then, 1 returned 
at SIX o*do<i to the Elys^ He was alone in the garden 
Deeply moved I advanced to greet him I cannot say 
whether he wished to conceal his own feelings, but he 
asked me with an air of surprise “ Well I what have people 
been saying to you ? ’ — * That you have met with mit- 
fortune, Sire,’* 1 replied He was silent for a few moments 
theft fumed and enrered his stud^, motionu^ me to follow 
him He appeared exhausted by moral and physical 
fatigue. Sitting at his desk he unsealed a package of letters, 
but did not read them, and it was not till dinner 
nounced that he seemed to realize that I was there * 
doubt you have dined already, * be said “ WH you come 
and keep me company Hollowed him Dunng dinner 

he made only a few insignificant remarks. He setmeu 
absorbed m meditation Ht went back to the draninc 
room, where his brothers and moth^ joined h«m. anJ 
passed into the garden with them, and I jeft the 
The Senate and Chamber, so 1 was told, were 
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to depose the Emperor unless he abdicated immediately, 
and he was assured that this was the only way of saving 
France from an invasion. The Powers had said so. 
Monsieur de Metternich, too, had written it to the Due d’ 
Otrante, who, secretly, had shown the letter to all the 
members of the Chamber. Thus the Emperor, who had 
turned to the centre where all the national forces converged 
hoping to kindle all their energies, found everyone against 
him. 

Those officers who had escaped after the defeat, envied 
the fate of their brothers-in-arms lying dead on the field 
of honour, and, unable to see any hope of sustaining such 
an unequal struggle, many despaired utterly of their 
country’s cause ; others, full of trust in the promises of 
the foreign powers, imagined that if the Emperor were 
removed, the nation could have a king of its own choice, 
not one iniposed by force : others again thought that 
anything would be better than the danger of placing their 
country at the mercy of the conquerors. 

Monsieur de Lab^doy^re was one of those who held the 
latter point of view passionately. He regretted that the 
Emperor had not presented himself before the legislative 
bodies covered with the dust of battle, as had been agreed 
when he left the army. To separate him from the nation 
was to sacrifice the Emperor without saving the country. 
Monsieur de Lab^doy^re declared that every Frenchman 
ought to rally to the eagles, become a soldier and, inspired 
by the Emperor’s military genius, rise to those heights of 
heroism which had assured the triumph of our Revolution. 
Failing such heroic resolution, he foresaw for us all the 
effects of a blind confidence — ^the Bourbons first, and in 
their train, tribute money, personal revenge, and national 
humiliation. 

-Meanwhile, the House of Representatives, eager to 
repudiate the man who, in its opinion, had become the 
sole obstacle that stood between the French people and 
peace, clamoured for abdication and discussed the principles 
of political freedom, as though Europe in arms were 
advancing to defend ideals 1 As for the Emperor, what 
could he do alone ? Once more genius was obliged to 
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Iww before the mistaken judgment of the masse*. He 
aboicatcd in favour of his son. 

J^rGme* had shown great courage at Waterloo and 
had been wounded there. He returned to Pans. Monsieur 
dc Flahaut and all the other aides-de-camp whom the 
Emperor had dispatched to rally the scattered troops and 
mobilize the National Guard came to report the result of 
their mission They told us that there were still many 
more troops available than we believed, but that the news 
of the Emperor’s abdication had caused widespread 
discouragement and that many of the soldiers had thro^^n 
down their arms and returned to their homes. 

While we were mourmog the death of so many heroes, 
the royalist ladies gave way to exhibition* of indecent 
rcjoicmg Hatred for a certain dynasty, an ardent desire 
to sec It overthrown I can understand, hut that a victory 
won by our enemies, the humibatiDn of our country and 
the immolation of thirty thousand Frenchmen, should be 
a subject of triumph to other Frenchmen, i» a thing that I 
shall never comprehend. 

I spent all my Umc at the Elysde. A crowd conitantlj* 
stood outside the garden, for some people were as eager to 
see their unhappy sovereign as others to fl) from hinv 
The constant cheering of this crowd had something very 
poignant about it since, in this hour of distress, it recalled 
the memoncs of the past Some officer* who caught Slg^t 
of the Emperor warning in the garden, c%xn sealed the 
wall, and throwing thcmscNcs at hi* feet exclaimed, ’ 
not abandon us I The Emperor himself seemed affirrted 
by this devotion The Prrffct dc Police, R^, witnos of 
this touching scene, took me aside and said * And to thmK, 
Madame, that, acting on orders recat cd from the jro* 
visional Government, I ba'c had money distributed w 


quiet this popular enthusiasm 

As for me, my one thought was How to sa'‘e tre 
Emperor I saw that he wa* for mcr taJiing thme 
over with his brothers without coming to » 

The longer he waited, the less he was maver ^ ' J 

but It seemed that no one, not even he, cared xrha fup t 
to him. 1 was in despair ot this incsolution. 
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apparent calm, this immobility excited in me the impulse 
to impart to someone the, thoughts that no one else seemed 
to hold any longer. Madame M^re was my first con- 
fidante. She encouraged me, and I decided to go into 
the Emperor’s study. He was sitting facing the fire- 
place. ISd^neval, his former secretary, stood beside him. 
My heart beat violently. I was intimidated at coming 
to offer advice to the man who had never accepted it from 
anyone, but the thought of the danger he was in gave me 
courage, and I burst out with : “ Sire, don’t trouble about 
the French, they’re not worth it, as they desert you. Only 
, think of yourself. Don’t lose an instant in insuring your 
own safety 1 If you choose America, make haste to reach 
a port before the English can hear of it. If you prefer 
Austria, make terms at once. Perhaps its sovereign may 
remember that you are his son-in-law. As for the English, 
you’d do them too much honour and they would imprison 
you in the Tower of London. The Emperor of Russia is 
the one man you can trust. He was once your friend. He 
is loyal and generous. Write to him. He will appreciate 
it.” To all this he did not answer one word. He listened 
with a calm that contrasted strongly with my excitement, 
and then said, “ And you ? What do you think of doing ? 
Will you go to your place near Creneva ” I admit that 
I could not resist feeling an irritation to be still treated as 
though I were a child. “ Ah 1 Sire, I don’t care what 
becomes of me,” I cried, “ I can only think of you. The 
worst of the courses I suggest is better than the inaction in 
which I see you.” 

At this moment one of his chamberlains, a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, came in through the private 
apartments. “ Well 1 ” said the Emperor, “ you have 
came from the Chamber of Deputies ? What are they 
doing ? ” “ The attitude of the members is a thoroughly 

satisfactory one,” replied the chamberlain with a satis- 
fied air. “ Napoleon II has been proclaimed amid much 
enthusiasm.” — “ But,” interrupted the Emperor, “ what 
is being done ? ” — “ The articles of the Constitution 
are being discussed.” — Ah 1 ” exclaimed the Em- 
peror, rising abruptly, “ we have gone back to the days 
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of By^tium ciiBcu5sions when the enemy is at the 
gates I 

A few minutes later I saw the Due dc Vicenza, to whom 
I related my conversation Like me he leaned towards 
Russia, and the next day, when speaking to the Emperor 
on the same subject, he received the following answer 
“ Austna, never They have wounded me too deeply 
by keeping my wife and my son Surrender to Russia is 
to give mysclt up to a man Surrender to England, to 
give myself up to a nation ” 

One evening when I was at the Elysdc the Emperor 
came up to me and said “ Matmaison Xiongs to you I 
should be very glad to go there and I should be pleased 
if you would stay there with me, I will go there to- 
morrow but I do not wish to occupy the Empress’s rooms ” 
I expressed my joy at being of use to him and made all 
arrangements for leavmg home Several of my fnends, 
when they heard of it, came to me and implored me not to 
stay at MaJmaison They said that Pans was furious with 
me and that every sort of slander would be spread to lose 
my reputation, and that I must remember the icandaloui 
things that had been invented about me in times past 
If I stayed with the Emperor up to the last moment I 
should prevent the allied sovereigns from being able to 
continue their protection of me. AH these arguments 
might have influenced me if I had been petty enough 
to stop at such a moment to consider my private interests. 

I answered that I should never abandon the man whom I 
had called my father, chat now that he was uohanpj was the 
time to show my gratitude, and that, upheld by tnc approval 
of my consacncc, I should feel m>*seff above the criticism 
of soaety It did not matter if other* were displcawo 
with my conduct as long as I, personally, approsvd of it* 
As for the allied sovereigns, ail that 1 begged of tnar 
bounty was a passport winch would allow me to retire o 
some far-off secluded spot 1 %, 

The next morning* I left, accompam^ bj 
d’Arjuzon, after havnng concealed m> chitt^n in 
of a person whom I could trust m order to beabif t 
ail my attention to the Emperor * I reserved one wing 

• SevhijUp, tjs- 
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the chateau for him alone, and I kept the other, containing 
the Empress’s apartment, for me and our attendants. I 
made the small gallery into my dining-room, where I 
and my suite could dine. The Emperor arrived in the 
morning, and I went to meet him sadly, thinking how this 
same spot, which he had visited at the height of his glory 
and happiness, received him to-day reduced to the last 
stage of misfortune, for he did not even find the loving 
friend of other days, so tender and devoted. I, the 
daughter of that companion, was able to offer him only a 
little care and a few attentions, and I was conscious of all 
I lacked. I told him the arrangements I had made and 
he approved of them. Then I left him, asking him to send 
for me whenever he might happen to want me. 

That same evening the Emperor’s brothers with the Due 
de Bassano and Monsieur Lavallette came out to see 
him. I remained in my own drawing-room with the 
officers of his household and of mine. We were all 
entirely taken up with trying to think of some way of saving 
him. The young officers who had not consented to 
leave him maintained that the Royalists would try to kidnap 
him, and they prepared for a defence. None of them went 
to bed. Thirty men from the Dragoons regiments, who had 
remained at the depot, wounded and only half-armed, 
with a dozen young officers, were all the force we could 
muster. These gentlemen, however, reassured me by 
the opinion they had of the Royalists, whose courage 
afforded the subject for a good many jokes. I retired late 
with Madame d’Arjuzon, leaving all the men on the 
watch. 

The morning following his arrival at Malmaison, the 
Emperor sent for me at, eleven o’clock. He was walking 
alone in the gardens. The weather was magnificent. 
He asked me how I was and how I had spent my evening 
but did not wait for a reply, and continued, “ My poor 
Josephine 1 I cannot get used to this place without her 1 
Every moment I expect to see her come out of the avenues 
to gather the flowers she loved so much 1 Poor 
Josdphine 1 ” Then seeing how this topic saddened me, 
he said, “ But still, she would be very unhappy now. 
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There was only one subject we ever quarrelled over, her 
cfcbts, and roost assuredly I scolded her enough about 
them She was the most enchanang bang I kin ever 
known She was womanly m every tense that word 
conveys, vivid, lively and so tender-hearted, bdaie another 

r irtrait made of her for me, I want it as a medallion.” 
^raised to have this done. 

The Emperor’s brothers came with his mother, who 
seemed very dejected. I called King Joseph aside and 
raterated my prayer that he would urge on the Emperor 
the necessity of deadmg on some line of action. He 
would make no better answer than, " You are right," and 
I withdrew For that matter each person's attitude was 
natural enough, for the Emperor’s one thought was to 
save France and I thought of nothing but how to save him. 

In the drawing-room 1 found Monsieur de Flahaut, 
Monsieur de Labddoyire and the Due dc Rovigo, who 
told me that Pans was quiet and that onl^ a few Royalists 
were to be seen, holding thetr heads high A moment 
later a man came to inform the Due de Kongo of the 
plot formed by five hundred Rovalists to assassinate the 
Emperor that night, and the Duchesse de Kongo, coming 
from Pans, had met several men on horseback on the way 
to Malmaison, among them one of her cousins, who was t 
furious royalist This news was passed on to the Emperor, 
who paid no attention to it Towards nightfall our Jtmng 
men, who dunng the day had gone to Pans, began again 
to prepare for a sudden attack. The idea of seang men 
fight and tall one another before my ej'es, made me tremb'e, 
and when I heard someone say, ' We will defend oursrlna 
as they did at Bender ’’’ I did not know whether, if such 
a thing happened, I should show any pluck. During one 
of these com ersaUons, which were reputed over and over 
again, we heard the report of a pistol Everyone wa* 
startled except the Emperor, who did not 
nouced it. Our guard dashed into the park, ^otJunt, 
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was found there and everything calmed down once more. 
Had the Provisional Government, which longed for the 
Emperor to leave, hired someone to make a demonstration ? 
No one ever knew what had taken place. 

No emotion w.as spared me. I was forced to witness 
another painful scene. Two generals who had gravely 
compromised themselves on behalf of the Emperor, 
hurried to Malmaison with the news that the Provisional 
Government was selling France to the Bourbons, that the 
scaffold awaited those ho had taken sides with the 
Emperor, that flight was absolutely urgent but that they 
lacked the means to escape, and that, unless the Emperor 
provided the necessary funds, they would blow their brains 
out in his presence. I would willingly have taken this 
trouble upon myself to spare him who so needed to think 
of himself, but the generals insisted too urgently on seeing 
him for me to dare to refuse them, and they obtained what 
they asked for. 

Then, too, I received the wife of General Girard, who 
had been mortally w'oundcd at Waterloo, and left alone 
dying at an inn fifty miles from Paris. His 'Wim was 
penniless, and in great distress as she wanted to reach her 
husband quickly. But I had scarcely had time to speak ot 
it to the Emperor when the poor woman heard that the 
General had breathed his last. So, you see, none or the 
tortures that follow calamity was hidden from _me. 

General Drouot, who felt that the army was in desperate 
need of its leaders and that at such a time he 
useful to his country than to his sovereign, decided to act 
in obedience to the Emperor’s suggestion, and assume 
command of the Guard. He left for the fron a er 
taking leave of us. 

We were constantly on the alert, but as our army 
nearer Paris the Royalists trembled, and a surprise a a 
on Malmaison grew more unlikely. In 
Emperor received an officer who came on be ^ P 
^my to urge him to place himself once more ^ ® . 

of his troo|s. I do not know whether the P— 
Government was informed of this, but the nex ^ 
sent General Becker* to take over the command ot our. 

* See Note p. 273. " 
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pfir$on*J bodf-^ard When Madame d’Aiiuzon repeated 
to me a remark the GenetaJ had had whupered to her at 
/a'f he may attempt seme rash estter- 
pftse, I knew for sure that we were really under super- 
vision and cried out m anguish, “ Who coulci have supposed 
^at I ahoiild Irvc to wc the Emperor the prisoner of the 
French at Malmaison 1 ” Yet as he was surrounded bf a 
^up of young men devoted to the Imperial cause, General 
Becker's mission could not have had any effect 

All the young officers were eager to see the Emperor 
leave at once, place hunself at the head of the army, take his 
chance, and try to save France I, and I alone, being calmer 
than they, thought that the time for such an attempt bad 
passed. Too many politiail parties had now openly 
declared against hun Deserteti by the represcntatirea of 
the nation, who akmc could have supported him, his only 
thought should now be to insure his own safety and escape 
at once from France Well I Paris still talked about the 
wild plans made m the drasruig-room at Malmaison and 
mstigated by me 1 

My fears for the Emperor's future aimed down a little 
when I heard that two frigates were waiting for him in the 
harbour of La Rochelle In connecoon with this, howeser, 
a difficulty arose. The Provisional Gmemmcnt snshed the 
Emperor to proceed aboard immediately, and he, on the 
other hand, wished 6rst to have the assurance that it was 
he who srould deade whither the vessels srere to proceed 
Monsieur de Flahaut svas sent to Pans to arrange abou 
this and there was rather a violent scene between him am 
the Mmistcr of War, the Prince of Eckmuhl, m whicl 
the latter forgot hitns df so fcr as to declare that he trouk 
arrest the Emperor himself if he did not leave the country 
Monsieur de Mahaut, indignant and scornful comn-enteJ 
“ This language docs not surprise me from a man whom 
I have alwravs seen grovelling at the Emperors fret 
The discussion about the frigates still further delayed trr 
Emperor’s departure To me ach day s delay se^ 
fatal and to lessen his chance of escaping from the I ap' 

I made another effort snth King Joseph, with wh»m " 
Emperor ulked more than to anyone die I min'" ^ 
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the urgency of the Emperor leaving France, and that even 
a few hours’ delay might mean that he would not be able 
to slip away, and that with the passport of some man about 
his own size he ought to get to Le Havre and embark, 
while I undertook to guard Malmaison and to arrange 
matters in such a way that people should think he was 
still with us. However, nothing was done, and the days 
passed without altering the situation in any way. 

At noon one day the Emperor sent for me. He was in 
his private garden with a man I did not know and a little 
boy who seemed to be about nine or ten year§ old.* Taking 
me aside, the Emperor said : “ Hortense, look at that child. 
Whom is he like r ” — “ He is your son, Sire. He is the very 
image of the King of Rome.” — You think so, do you ? 
Then it must be true. I, who did not think myself a 
man of feeling, am moved by the sight of him. You 
seem to know about his birth, how did you hear about 
It ? ” — “ Sire, the public has spoken a great deal about it 
and this likeness shows me that people were not mistaken.” 
— “ I admit that for a long time I doubted if he was really 
my son, but all the same I had him educated in a boarding- 
school in Paris ; the man in whose charge I had placed 
him wrote to me to ask my intentions in regard to his 
future. I wished to see him and, like you, I was struck by 
his resemblance to my son.” — “ What are you going to 
do with him, Sire ? I should have been glad to look after 
him, but do you not think that to do so would give people 
a chance to say more ill-natured things about me r ” 
— ‘‘ Yes, you are right. I should have been glad to know 
that he was with you, but people would certainly not miss 
the opportunity of saying that he was your son. When I 
have settled in America I will send for him.” 

He then rejoined the gentleman who was waiting a little 
distance off, and I went up to the boy, who was as lovely 
as an angel. I asked him if he was happy at school and 
what games he played at. He answered that lately he and 
his companions had pretended to make war on each other. 
There were two sides, one called the Bonapartists, the other 
the Bourbonists. I wanted to know which side he belonged 
to. “ I am one of the King’s men,” he said, and when I 

* See Note p 273, 
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enouired reason be answered, “ Because I like the Kine 
Md I don t like the Emperor " I saw how far he was from 
having the slightest suspiaon of his birth or whom he had 
come to see. His position seemed so strange that I asked 
him whv It was he did not like the Emperor " I hare 
no reason except that I belong to the Kmg’s side," he said, 
and then the Emperor jomed us, took Tease of the man 
who was in charge of the boy, and went in to luncheon 
I followed him and he repeated " The sight of that child 
moved me. He is like my son I did not think I was 
capable of such feeling as he aroused. And so jou were 
really struck by his likeness to my son and to me ? " a\ll 
luncheon tune he referred to the subject 

Monsieur Gabriel Delessert amved from Pans to inform 
me that one of General Exelman’s aides-de-camp, who had 
just left the advanced posts, thought that the encmj's 
troops were moving in the duection of Saint-Germain and 
that beyond doubt their mtention was to cut off the 
Emperor's retreat. He was m hts study 1 went to 
give him this news and he sent for Monsieur Delessert, and 
m m) presence asked him for some explanations of what 
he had told me A large map was open on the table with 
tbe position of the vanous army corps marked by pins. 
The Emperor changed several of them in accordance with 
what hionsieur Delessert told him He enquirtd the 
estimated force of the enemy troopa that were surroundmc 
Parts and on M Oelesscrt's reply exclaimed "Pivt 
France 1 To think she must submit to a handful cf 
Prussians I " , 

h\Tien I was again alone with the Emperor I ventu'M 
to ask hun some questions about our position 1 enm icd 
if our fortes were larger than those of the enemy Ccr 
tainly not," he replW, “ but what cannot one do «v 1 
Frenchmen 1 ” The Due de Bassano and Mori cur 
Lavjlette were announced and 1 mthdrew 

Several ladies from Paras came out in the erenirg w 
say good-bye to him Madame DueWtel " 

thm He^received them all in his study and I did 
see him agam till the next day i, i ,u 

WTien 1 awoU 1 was told that the yourg Poluh wer-jr 
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Madame W , had already arrived, accompanied by her 

children,^ that she had said farewell to the Emperor 
and that she had asked to see me. She was all in tears 
and quite upset me too, and I invited her to stay and lunch 
alone with me so that people might not see the state she was 
in. 

I learned, when I went into the drawing-room, that the 
Minister of the Marine had come during the night, that at 
last the Emperor had been granted full command of the 
two frigates so that there was now nothing to prevent his 
leaving. At that moment he was engaged in examining 
the carriages chosen for his journey and the persons who 
attended him came back indignant at the bad state they were 
in. Doubtless the equerr)- in charge, who had retained his 
post in spite of the various political upheavals, hoped to 
make his future equally safe and was already showing his 
devotion to the next ruler by giving the least valuable 
carriages to the Emperor, I proposed my travelling coach 
to him, but he declined, as he wished to leave in an open 
carriage. He asked me what my plans were and what 
means I possessed. I told him that all I had were my own 
diamonds and my mother’s, because long-standing debts 
had absorbed her estate, but that I should retire to Switzer- 
land, where I wished to live quietly, and that I had enough 
money to do this. I added that it might be useful to him 
to take a few diamonds with him and that mine were at his 
service. It was he who had given them all to me and they 
belonged to him. He consented to take one string worth 
about two hundred thousand francs, and insisted on giving 
me a note for this amount,t although I obstinately resisted 
his doing so, regretting bitterly to be able to do so little 
for him to whom I owed everything. Then, for the first 
time, he talked to me about his plans, told me he was going 
to the United States, that the only thing those who bore 
his name had to do was to join him there. “ That is the 
only way your children can succeed,” he said, “ for if the 
Bourbons come back on the throne they will stay longer 
than people think ” 

Just then we heard shouts from the highway. We went 
to see what was going on. All the people in the chateau 

* See Note p 273 t See Note p 274 
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jomcd US W= saw several hundred soldier^, facinn towards 
Malmaison, throwing their hats m the air and crime 
Long live the Emperor They were being sent to 
Saint-Germain The enthusiasm they displaj-cd for the 
man who was obliged to leave them, made a deep unpresuon 
on all who were there The Emperor seemed moicd bv 
It, but, said he ‘ It is not cheers I am m need of but 
actions,” and he withdrew to hts study His mother and 
his famUy came to receive his farewells Madame Mhe 
asked me what she ought to do until the tune came for her 
to jom her son in America I advised her to return to 
Pans, thinking that there she could receiic nothuig but 
kmdness from eveiyone, including the enemies of her son 
It would not be possible for us to remain isolated at 
Malmaison after the Emperor’s departure, nor could we, 
without passports from the allied sovereigns, nsk nuking 
our way through the hostile armies Passports irerc (he 
only favour we asked The Emperor of Russia would 
certainly not refuse so sunple and sojustihed a request for 
a thing to which we were entitled 

Madame Bertrand, having made all her nreparatioris for 
accompaniang her husband in the Emperors suite, arrived 
fimm Pans With her usual nvacit) she sustained her 
opinion that he ought to take refuge m England where he 
would be marvellously well receued She went to we 
him in his study and told me afterwards that when she 
expressed her fear of witnessing a naval battle be had 
promised not to 6ght if he encountered English vcsstU at 
tea- She g?v\c me the particulars with which he had 
entertained her about his establishment m America, whire 


he intended to Ine as a pmatcCTttzcn ‘ 0““”/ 
must come with her children,” he had added, ‘ she will 
make our sojourn agreeable' We entreated MaJiae 
Bmrand not to attempt to follow her husband until he f aJ 
reached his destination, but her ardent attachnient to him 
made him reject anj thought of being separated fmm h" 
She roused the greatest interest by the courage wim wft 
she faced such hazardous adventures — and it may^, 
little envT of the domestic happiness that made rech 
seem quite natural to her She and I spent the w- 
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evening walking about together. The weather was superb 
and the stillness of night in striking contrast to the 
agitation of our thoughts. We had been seated side by 
side for some time on a rustic bench, when we beheld 
the Emperor himself who had come to join us. He 
seemed to share the peaceful influence of the restful scene, 
for as he sat beside us he exclaimed : “ How beautiful 
Malmaison is ! Would it not be delightful if we could 
stay here ? ” I could not reply. My voice would 
have betrayed my emotion. It was the first time I had 
ever seen him seem attached to any particular spot, and 
I was the more surprised because I had not believed 
him capable of yielding to such impressions. But when 
men desert us we turn instinctively to Nature, who does not 
deceive us. Besides, could anyone leave a spot where he 
had been happy and which he will never see again, without 
regret ? A spot associated in his mind with visions 
of glory, fame, fortune and happiness, a spot where so 
many hearts submitted to his spell, whence he set forth 
to subdue the world, and where now he is spending the 
last days that he will be allowed to live in his own country, 
before setting out alone, an exile, to face an uncertain 
fate ! 

The evening passed as the others had. We remained 
in the drawing-room talking about the Emperor’s journey 
with the persons who were to accompany him, and he 
stayed m his study with the Due de Bassano. 

The next morning (June 29th, 1815) all was ready for 
the departure. King Joseph arrived early. He was 
shut up with the Emperor, when Rousseau, my footman, 
brought me a letter from Pans. My entire household 
was in a state of intense anxiety, for they supposed the enemy 
to have reached Malmaison and imagined that it was 
impossible for me to return to Paris. The bridge at 
Neuilly was barricaded, and Monsieur de Brack, the young 
man who had talked to me at the masked ball and who was 
a major in the Lancers of the Guard, had come to enquire 
anxiously about me and announce the danger we were 
in at Malmaison, since the enemy’s outposts were already 
encircling the capital. I hastened to the Emperor’s 
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studf to communicate this news to him He received ti 
very calnily and said that things were not so aJarraing 
as people supposed, but that, nevertheless, it would be more 
prudent for me and all the other ladies to return to Parts 
Sire, * I replied, *' the only person I am anxious about 
15 you. Believe what has been told me, because it comes 
a brave young officer ** — “ My child,*' he answered, 
** we know what war is Go home at once and fake 
Madame Bertrand with vou, for I shall be able to do 
nothing with her husbana so long as she is here.’ 

I implored him to leave at once, to think of the cxaipera 
tion of the enemy’s orm^ “ The Prussians arc leading 
the advance," I said to him, ** and jtju have csxijthinp to 
fear from their fury” — What can they do ? slre, 
they might go as far as to assault you personally ” — Very 
well, then, I will go/’ he answered with an air of indifference 
and resignation, more Co satisfy me than because he wa 
convinced that there was dancer He sent for Monsieur 
de Rdsi^y, one of hts orderly officers, and sent him to 
reconnoitre how far away the cnem) were. 

Monsieur de Flahaut and Monsieur Lavallctte came 
from Paris and confirmed the news 1 had received Then, 


03 though the approach of the enemy made him forget 
everything except the danger which threatened France, 
the Emperor, with deep emotion and a great consaousn^s 
of hts strength, addressed these gcnrlcmcn m words 
which have left too deep an impression on my mind frr 
me to be able to forget them ” Go to the Provisiorit 
Go\ emment and tell them chat 2 can still collect ihe armv 
I can check the enemy’* advance andjri'c the Gowrament 
time to safeguard the interests of France and ntgotu c 
for her rights and liberty with the allied *o>Tmgns » 
promise on the faith of a general, a citizen and a soUirf, 
to lca\c the country on the same day as I shall ha'cacmvrr 
the capital ” After these words he diimisscd then 
Meanwhile the orderly -officer, R^sipiy, x^ho had 
sent to the bridge of Chatou, returned He 
at the \nllagc of Chatou ju*t as, by order ‘ , 

of W ar, the bndge was blown up e i' 
our windows and U pro\'ed to us that the ciicmy v 
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close at hand. The two gentlemen (de Flahaut and 
Lavallette) had scarcely left on their mission^ before I was 
anxiously expecting their return, and the conversation of 
the young officers who were to accompany the Emperor 
was by no means reassuring. They continued to prepare 
for an attack, and the idea of seeing the Emperor in the 
‘ hands of the Prussians revolted them to such a degree that 
I heard Gourgaud say : “I should believe that I was 
doing him a service if I took his life rather than let him 
fall into the hands of his enemies.” 

To my great satisfaction the post-horses arrived ; but 
at this moment when I thought the Emperor was, at last, 
going to start, he had ceased to think about it 1 Impatient 
to know the answer of the Provisional Government, he had 
enough prestige with General Becker (whose mission it was 
to guard him) to persuade him to accept and fulfil the 
same charge as he had just given to M. de Flahaut and M. 
Lavallette. This delay distressed me greatly. I was 
certain that the Emperor’s offer would be refused and the 
danger was increasing hour by hour. I took him the 
diamond collar which he had finally consented to accept, 
and that I had arranged and sewn into a ribbon so that 
he could wear it as a belt, and I fastened it on him my- 
self. 

Monsieur de Flahaut was announced. He described 
the failure of his embassy. The Emperor said to him : 
“ Why wouldn’t they accept ? They are still afraid of 
me, are they not ? ” Monsieur de Flahaut replied that 
the heads of the government feared that the Emperor’s 
presence would prove an obstacle to the negotiations and 
make people doubt their sincerity, but he added that he 
himself thought that the government was, in truth, alarmed 
at the idea of seeing the Emperor once more at the head 
of his army from which, perhaps, he might not be willing 
to separate. 

“ Did you repeat faithfully the terms of my promise 
to leave as soon as I had saved Paris ? ” — “ Yes, Sire.” — 
“ Then,” said the Emperor with a gesture of decision, 
“ They refuse. Come, let us be off. I have nothing to 
reproach myself with. I have done my duty to the end. 

* See Note p 274 
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I wanted to make one more efibrt to save France and ther 
insist on throwing her to the mercy of her enemies 1 ’’ 

I embraced him with tears m my eyes He bade me 
ftrewel), begged me again to return quickly to Fans and 
to take Madame Bertrand with me But we both resolved 
not to shr unUl we knew what had become of him 

The Emperor spent his last moments shut up with his 
brother Joseph He had taken off his uniform and put 
on a gr^ dress-coat.* General Becker returned from 
Pans, bnngine the same replj as Monsieur de Flahaut 
had already ddivered, and as his return was what we were 
all waiting for, the travellmg carnages were brought up to 
the door The Emperor had with him, GencraJ Becker, 
General Bertrand and the Due dc Rovigo In another 
carnage were Colonel Gourgaud, Messieurs dc Montholon, 
de Las Cases and LaDcroand.* Others who accompanied 
the Emperor, but who left by another road, were Messieurs 
de Rdsigny, Palnat, Chaippe, Autnc, Samte Catherine 
d’Audiffi-ei • 


Far from rending my heart as it should base done, this 
parting relieved my soul of a weight which had oppressed 
It for a long time For I believed that a life and liberti most 
preaous to me were at last out of danger and that the future 
held no menace m store for them How mistaken I was 1 
Before returning to Fans I walked doivn the handsome 
gallery at Malmaison, where so many preaous works of 
art were collected These, m addition to my diamonds 
were all the fortune that was left me 1 thought then 
for the 6rst time, that here was all mj children’s inhentincc 
and that I had completely forgotten to give anr orders 
to have these things taken to a place of safet) Imtirelf 
absorbed by the l^peror, how could I haie a tfioucnt 
for anything except his fate f The allied troop wew 
now too close at hand for me to base all these painunp 
sent to Fans, so I bravely made up m) mind to low then, 
if fate so deaded, and 1 hastened to rejoin ms chii^n 
1 set out accompanied by Madame Ilerttand a 
d'Atiuzon and Madame Caffarelli The ' "T, 

not a member of my household, had romc didy o 
maison to place berse)^ at my disposal ard ore t 


* Sec nets p 371 
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me in any way that was possible. How sweet it is, in such 
sad hours, to meet with disinterested devotion 1 I was 
obliged to take the cross-roads and return to Paris through 
Saint-Cloud, for the bridge at Neuilly was already barri- 
caded. Madame Bertrand entertained us the whole way, 
talking of her journey and her fears for her children. I 
proposed to take charge of her little girl who was ill, but 
she could not bear the idea of being separated an instant 
from any one of the obj’ects of her affections. I remarked 
to her that, though she was to be pitied because of 
her position, yet she was to be envied too, because the 
courage with which she accepted everything had its source 
in a happiness which no political misfortune could affect. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ROAD TO EXIU 
OuNE Ig-TH, 1815— JOEY T4TII, 1815) 


TOinioo— Tba Chimber of Dratk*— The Evaautkro of 
Pax^Tbt Emjwrcr of RonU antf Hortfitfe— Tbc Oown n 
ordered to lave France— Her dopartiire— An incidat »t Dik>a— 
At PbUgny— Into Exile 


On my return home I found everyone alarmed as to my 
fate and ready to beUeve that I had been uken prisoner 
by the enemy My children had remained hidden in a 
private family Pani still seemed fairl) quiet Only the 
upper classes were exated, and I, pleased to have done 
my duty to the end, was prepared to wait further events 
■with courage and resignation 

Our troops re-formed before Pans TTic armj wuhed 
to defend itself under the walls of the capital and saw 
our national honour The Chamber of Deputies wiv 
busy drawing up a Constitution while the Wovisionil 
Government negotiated with the Foreign Powers to prevent 
the further shedding of French blood, and to insure the 
country’s position as a nation The women of my acquatn 
tance spent every morning at my house Dich had 1 
different opinion, and they kept me informed of the talk 
of the town 'I^cy were all exated and nervous, while 
my self-control surprised them. \ cl what could he rwre 
natural, their future was undecided, mine was setfleJ- 
I had done no harm, I asked no favour, I wished 
from the world, and I imagined that nothing could l< 
more simple. So I listened to the plans of all 
sec me with sympathetic interest, and 1 was p , * 

only person able to see how incoherent those plini wfc 
200 
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One daj^ a Monsieur Cburtois, a Icadine man of the old 
Kepubiican party, called at my house i did not know 
him. He came as delegate from the colonels of the 
army assembled at La VUlcttc [the N E. of Pans] Their 
plan was to kidnap the members of the Provisional Gweru' 
ment) suyrectcd of being m touch with the Bourbons, and 
call the Emperor back to defend the capital Mohsieur 
Courfois had been sent to sec me on behalf of the army 
to find out if the Emperor had really left. I assured mr 
visitor that he had, and at the same time with all my strength 
opposed an enterprise which might lead to such disastrous 
results I knew the integnty of the Due dc neenza, 
the patriotism of Carnot, ano doubted if even Pouchi 
would betray his country, but the Emperor ha\nnR left, 
was there a man able to unite all political parties and save 
France ? At such moments the ^veat of all dangers is 
disorder Without a leader, without unit) of purpov, 
what can one undertake ? I heard later that the Lmprror 
had spent the night at Rambouillct (June S9th-30th). 
Did he know of the intentions of the army ? Did he 
expect to be summoned, to be appealed to, to be forced 
into an attempt to save the country ? I fancy so, but 
at the time I believed that he was already a long vav off 
The troops, who were dissatisfied, rccei\cd orders to 
pass round the capita! without entenng it Stones of 
foot were spread in order to fnghten the Parisians The 
French solaicr, whose only idea was to combat the cncray, 
was represented as a creature more dangerous than tre 
enemy himself In answer to these slano^ the pmerab 
on their waj to the other tide of Pans marched through it 
from end to end in spite of the order not to do so, and in 
perfect order All the expcncnccd officers said that trr 
Prussians had made a great mistake in marchmc towirdi 
VcraailJca, and that it would be cas) to defeat them 
making an attack from Samt-Dcms. 'Hvc governtrer ^ 
still believing in its negotiation* and thinkinp *^*^^' * 
1814, calmly looked on at the approach of an cnemr ^ 

It supposed to be in the same state of mind as melf * 
habit of f«lmg Itself to be a preal nation ps-« ft'* ’ 
country, and the pndc reimins fot a long tiirr, 
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the resolution to uphold its rights has weakened it is only 
vain appearance. 

I have heard it said often enough (and who does not 
know it ?) that the authority of a legal constitution is 
always preferable to that of a single man, but, at this 
moment, the memory of all the great things the Emperor 
had accomplished filled my mind. Had he not rescued 
the country from anarchy, established a throne founded 
on the essential equality of all men, raised France to the 
pinnacle of fame, re-established her finances, religion, 
industry and social order ? In short the host of glorious 
and useful acts by which the nation had benefited because 
they were the product of his genius ? Yet the author of 
all this was forsaken and left exposed to all sorts of dangers, 
including the revenge of his enemies. Here indeed was 
food for thought 1 When I yielded to my emotions I 
accused the French of being ungrateful, unjust and unstable 
in their affections. And then, with an inexpressible 
heartache I remembered the day of my early girlhood, 
when I had read the “ Life of Hannibal.’’ I was touched 
and indignant at his sad end. The Emperor — he was 
Consul at the time — said to me, “ It is the end of almost 
all great men.” My mother and I exchanged glances, 
for already he was great himself. 

Our position was becoming dangerous. Royalist refugees 
returned to the capital in disguise. Monsieur de Vitrolles 
had been released from prison by Fouch6. General 
Exelmans, when he heard of it, had him re-arrested and 
confined in a room at Vaugirard, where his troops were 
stationed. The general went into Pans to spend the 
evening, and when he reached home Monsieur de Vitrolles 
had again escaped. Monsieur Hyde de Neuville, who had 
been compromised m the affair of the infernal machine,^ 
contrived to escape about this time, thanks to the help of the 
Baron Devaux. He was nowm hiding in Pans. He called 
on Monsieur Devaux and told him that he would see to it 
that I was not harmed if I would sign and would persuade 
my friends to sign a paper urging all the generals I knew to 

» The attempted assassination of Napoleon, Rue Saint Nicais See Vol I > 
p 62 (Translator’s note ) 
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go over to the Bourbons He showed a hst Jreadj- fUled 
with the names ot prominent marshals and generals I 
replied that everyone was master of his own fate, that I 
would not undertate to influence anyone. I had no favours 
to ask, and I would sign nothing 

Meanwhile, the French troops were passing through 
Pans without provofang the least disorder Many officers 
came to sec me in the evening I have ncicr seen such a 
martia] spmt as that which animated the younger officers 
at a time when many of those higher in rank were already 
making peace with the Bourbons These older officers 
considered that the return of the Bourbons to the throne 
was mevitafale, but that whoever the king might be it was 
the foreigners who were really to be fearM I pitied 
men so blinded by their personal interests I regretted 
that I was not a man, for I telt that all was not yet lost, and 
that if France only knew how to take advantage of the 
ardour of all this ) outh she could at least defend her own 
national interests and not throw herself blmdl> on the 
generosity of the coni^uerors But what could a woman 
00 ? Exate the imagination, lead towards dangers which 
she could neither snare nor control ? Such an action 
would seem to me not only rash but criminal All the 
same, when the Due de Bassano came to tell me that it had 
been proposed to transfer the scat of thegovernment to 
Blots, I warmlj approved this measure. To me anjthirg 
seemed better than to give oneself up unconditionallj to 
the encm), and from Blois, surrounded bj faithful troops 
It would at all events be possible to obtain certain miv 
cessions But all these strong resolutions caaporatto 
into empty words, and 1 heard nothing further about the 
matter 

General Exelmans, who was ready to take all nlk' m 
spite of the orders to be cautious, beat the Prussians nrar 
Versailles. In this engagement Colonel dc Bnijucsnilc, 
whom I had seen the da) before, was senoosj) woonSr.. 

In spite of the pain he was in he wrote to nw (as 
had anr influence), telling me to reassure the 
■flTTC alarmed, and to do what I could to prefer' 
from capiUiUtmg But the Prujiians drew nearer * 



maison narrowly escaped pillage. It was thought that the 
Emperor was there. Young Monsieur de Brack, who was 
m command at the bridge of Neuilly, was obliged to charge 
several times in order to save the house we had so recently 
left. His courage and devotion saved the precious objects 
that I had left behind. I admired him enough to be glad 
to owe this obligation to him. 

A capitulation, the terms of which were not fully executed, 
surrendered Pans to the Allies, and forced the army to 
withdraw towards the Loire. I was urged to go there, too. 
Monsieur de Brack escorted by his entire regiment 
came to offer to conduct me. But would it be right for 
me to follow an army ? It was only from the Allied 
Sovereigns that I coiild hope to obtain the means of 
passing through their lines without difficulty in order to 
reach Switzerland, where I wished to live. 

The English were masters of Pans. The army had left. 
Louis XVIII approached, and people still clung to the 
tricolour cockade. That great enthusiasm for the Royal 
cause which was to have become national, did not venture 
to express itself. People believed, or pretended to believe, 
that I and I alone stifled it, and consequently both the 
Royalists and the foreigners hated and feared me. Some 
excuse had to be found by which so many people’s wounded 
vanity could explain the silence which greeted the return 
of the Bourbons. 

The King was at Saint-Denis.^ I was walking about my 
garden when I saw cabs go by filled with wild-looking men, 
who, when they recognized me, made threatening gestures 
and shouted insults. They seemed ready to jump out 
of their vehicles to attack me. Fouch6 warned me that 
though he was doing everything he could to protect me, 
everything was to be feared, and that I must take pre- 
cautions as people were more actively hostile to me than 
ever. And so, on the day following the King’s entry 
into Pans, some young members of his bodyguard, after 
having distinguished themselves by wrecking a caf^, 
set out towards my house, doubtless with the same intention. 
The police and the National Guard managed to disperse 
them, and without further hesitation I left my home and 
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hired another residence under an assumed name,* as I 
■wished not to compromise any of my fhends During the 
interval between the landing of the Emperor and his amva) 
in Pans I had not felt the same scruple confidence m his 
success had then allowed me to believe I should later on 
be able to reward a service, but now my presence could 
only do harm. I therefore shut myself up alone with my 
children and received no -visitors until, the Pnnee of 
Schwarwnberg having established his military head- 
quarters in my house, I felt that I could return to it in 
safety, convinced that I no longer had anything to fear 
from the Royalists, though their hatred of me still continued. 
If workmen in the suburbs made seditious remarks 1 wai 
allcMd to have paid them to do so Red carnations were 
at that time my emblem I was rcci^nizcd going about 
on foot and alone in the most out-of Jic-way comers of 
the town In short, the cause that had been rbuted, 
whose supporters had been scattered, that lacked an 
army or support of any kind, still made the armed hosts 
of Europe tremble, and it -was on a woman that the 
sovereigns who formed the Coalition fixed their eyes 

The army had re-assembled on the banks of the Loire 
Monsieur de Flahaut was alrcad) there Monsieur de 
Labddoytre called to say good-bye to me. He could not 
bear to be separated from bis wife, who had been entirely 
won over to his ideas \^^lcn I expressed my astonishment 
that he was still in Pans he answered, *‘100 arc npht 
I must not allow myself to be captured. I should be 
condemned and then pardoned on account of my^fci 
family I do not wnnt favours from them They re 
going to injure France, but all her defenders arc not^dcai, 
and 1 wish to be with them and help to dclner her 

The Emperor of Russia returned to Paris * The pro- 
tection he had oficred me in the past was more 
now than it had ever been To him alone I could look 
protection, but although it -would have been natural 
for me to turn to him, I felt too broken hearfro ^ 
countrT *5 misfortunes to consent to rcccnc bim * 
friend so soon Indeed, 1 hesitated whcihcr 
receive him at all M) doubt did not Use lonf; 

• Vote p iTi 
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did not make the slightest enquiry about mo, left me 
all alone in the midst of dangers, and seemed to wish to 
humiliate me. One day when he and his staff came to 
see the Piincc of Schwarzenberg, he did not even come up 
to my apartment, where he had been so eager to call in the 
past. Far from being wounded by this disdain, I was vexed 
only on his account. Thus he whose attentions had at 
one time involved me in so many difficulties now left me 
undefended in misfortune. He pitilessly abandoned me 
to the attacks of those against whom ho alone had the 
pov cr to defend me. I felt sorry for him, and regretted that 
political considerations had so changed his generous feelings, 
but his conduct could not humiliate me. My role seemed 
the nobler of the two. In a very short time I had improved 
my knowledge of politics. I began to be able to discern 
the truth, to recognize when a cause was just. The gran- 
deur and the misfortune of my own rendered it still dearer 
and more sacred to me, but though I held myself in 
dignified isolation, I could not but be hurt by certain 
phrases of a conversation which the young Polish woman, 
Madame Walcwska, had with the Emperor of Russia, and 
which she repeated to me. She had asked him to take care 
of Madame M6re, to whom the Allies had not been 
considerate. “ How can yOu expect that I shall trouble 
about that family again ? ” he said to her. “ Look at Queen 
Hortense, whom I protected in 1814. Well 1 she is tlie 
cause of all the troubles which have befallen France.” Did 
he really believe what he said ^ Or was it an excuse not to 
see me and to justify his hardness ? Whatever may have 
been the cause of his accusation it revolted me. I, the 
cause of all our disasters 1 I, who had never done anything 
to harm a single Frenchman I Was it because I had been 
attentive to the Emperor during the last days he spent at 
Malmaison ? I was proud of it, and who would dare to 
blame me for it ? I made a packet of all the letters I had 
received from the Emperor of Russia, and, sending them 
back to him, I wrote that, since he had taught me to doubt 
the sentiments of friendship and esteem they contained, I 
no longer wished to keep the expression of them. He 
immediately dispatched Monsieur i^utiaguine with a rather 
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severe repljr, speaking of the part I had plaped in pohbcs, t 
rflle, he said, unworthy of a woman, and as proof he ated 
the note I had left with Monsieur BouOaguine He added 
that my praise of peace in my conversatuins with him had 
led him to suppose that I was hostile to the Emperor 
Najmleon 

He had mistaken my general distaste for grandeur for 
an indication of personal opposition towards me man who 
had conferred it on me But his minister adopted a \cry 
different tone, speakmg of the suspiaons against me which 
had been sown and fostered in his master s mind, and of the 
high esteem m which he himself still held me He added 
that the King of France had begged the Emperor of Russia 
on his knees not to see me. A strange idea I And I could 
not help smilmg at the thought of a King of France on his 
knees implonng the Emperor of Russia not to go and see a 
woman “ The Emperor’s mmisters,” conhnued Monsieur 

Bouuagume, “ and the prmces who arc his allies constantly 
reproach him for the protection he offered jou and your 
family He has not changed towards you, but the return of 
his letters wounded hun demly Nesertheless, lour 
Majesty need not worry, everjThing will quiet down in a 
little while ’ — 'All that I ask. is permission to lease,” I 
answered, ‘ the onl) things 1 need are passports ” — " hut 
do you not osv e It to the memory of his friendship w hich you 
have just offended, to send him a bnef reply ? And should 
not this reply be written in such a way that he can show it to 
his adsisers ? ” — “ Very svell, then, 1 will svritc to the 
Emperor I still value ms esteem and vnsh him to know the 
truth As for what his advisers or anjbodj else may think, 
that IS quite indifferent to me.’ 

As a matter of fact 1 did write a long letter, in which < 
gave some particulars of those causes for the discomcnt of 
the French, which were the onl) true reasons mr 'h' 
return of the Emperor Napoleon— a return 
one had contributed I denied the charge that I had done 
anirhing towards it mj-scif I admitted hasing n^a mi 
take, that of remaining m France m iSu. and alw t ' 
forgetting the bitterness of thehatred which .urrourJfU r 
I corrected the impression that 1 was unhappy Iwcacie 
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had done my duty towards him who had been a father to me, 
and I ended by saying that I was about to withdraw and 
lead a secluded life far from the world and its injustices, 
and that it was he whom I pitied for being obliged to remain 
on one of those social pinnacles to which truth can never 
attain. I had another letter from him but it was very- 
like the first. Only in it he, who had been the first to 
inform me of the King’s ill-will towards me and to dissuade 
me from paying a visit of thanks, now wrote that, having 
been allowed by the King’s kindness to remain in France, 

I ought not to have reappeared at the Court of the Emperor 
Napoleon. I felt that such illogical reasoning did not call 
for a reply and I made none. 

My children still remained hidden in the house I had 
hired. I thought of nothing but how to get them to a place 
of safety. Such a place was only to be found abroad, and 
I did not know by what means to get them out of France. 
The idea of sending them to Switzerland alone with their 
nurse and a man-servant occurred to me. They might 
be passed off as the children of these servants. Monsieur 
Gabriel Delessert, who had a Swiss servant, managed to 
secure a passport bearing the name of this man and his wife. 
He sent it to me. But the Allied Sovereigns (afraid I knew 
not of what) decided that I must leave Pans immediately.^ 
Monsieur Boutiaguine came in great alarm to tell me that 
men wearing red carnations were in the habit of assembling 
at night on the boulevard. I was accused of mstigating 
this movement. Monsieur Decazes, at that time Pr^fet 
de Police, sent me an order forbidding me to remain any 
longer m Paris.* Monsieur Muffling, the Governor of 
Pans, appointed by the Allies, sent for Monsieur Devaux 
to inform him of the danger I was in, and of the fact 
that it would be necessary for "me to have an armed 
escort as far as the gates.f He feared for my life and 
did not wish the odium of such ^ a crime to fall on the 
Allies. All these police services wished me ill, but none 
wanted to kill me, the balance was rather difficult to main- 
tain. I refused everything except one of Prince de 
Schwarzenberg’s aides-de-camp to accompany me^hrough ^ 
the entire Austrian army. My passports ff mpri ' 

• See Note p 274 t 
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were sent me bcanng the signatures of til the French and 
foreign authorities This encouraged me to have my 
children back with me, for thus protected I felt they were 
ID less danger with me than they would have been cIscwbcTC 
Just as I was entering my carnage I was informed that 
at a counal held at the Pavilion de Flore orders had been 
issued about me similar to those given Monsieur de 
Maubrcuil regarding the Queen of Westphalia in 1814 
Members of the Royal Bodyguard were said to ha\x left 
ahead of me with instructions to ambush me, and I was 
advised not to take any valuables with me * Impressed 
by the similanty between the two orders, I trembled 
for the lives of those dearest to me But what could I do ? 
If, now that my children had again returned to my house, 

I sent them off alone, they would be in danger of bang fo^ 
lowed and kidnapped without ha\nng the protection which 
the presence of an Austnan officer offtred me Thus it was 
clear that they would suU be safest beside their mother The 
need of protecting them, the conviction that I could rely on 
no one but myself; had stimulated all my faculties and strung 
me up to a high degree of nervous tension I seemed joyous 
rather than temfi^ indifferent rather than deeply mortd- 
Mv brain took command and I stifled the impulses of my 
heart which might have led me to give way to one of those 
moments of weakness which ore so fatal in times of dancer 
or calamity All the members of my household assembled 
to bid me farewell I received them as calmly os though 
I were to return the next day I know that this was a 
theca, Wt I deeaded ewvoti'aw, awd Kistcned to 
drive off accompanied b) m> children, abandoning mpe** 
bra\cly to the course of esents whatc%'cr they mignt he 
As we crossed the boulc\*ards I noticed at intcrrab 
men on horaeback, I heard aficrwardf— it was ir-* 
Prussian governor of Pans who told it to Monsieur Desaur 
— that this was for m\ protection Rut there was tio 
of disorder as I passed. The first, night I spent ^ 
in the house that Madame de Mcolay had pbeed aj r 
disposal The next morning I found mrself 
in the midst of the enemies* troops Anotf^ 
was changing horses at the fame time An Lmg 
• Sc* Sot* p ars- 
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not knowing ^^ho I ‘^aid to me, “ Madame, I have 
just been stopped by a Ficnch regiment of iricgular troops. 
They lobbed me. You have everything to fear.” — 
“They certainl} were not French,” I replied promptly. 
” Such a thing is impossible.” Hearing these remarks 
the aide-de-camp, vho was in the second carriage with 
Monsicui dc Marmol, suggested bu}ing a pair of pistols 
and sitting beside the coachman of my carnage. He pointed 
out all the risks I was exposed to in the midst of these 
undisciplined tioops. ” As long as they are French, I have 
no reason to fear them,” I replied. The idea that fighting 
might take place under ni) very eyes made me tremble, 
and seemed to me a thousand times more terrifying than 
the sight of regiments in disorder, which my name alone 
w'ould have sufficed to recall to a sense of their duties. 
Hence, without letting tlie aide-de-camp know, I gave orders 
to my footman wTo ran beside my carriage to have it leave 
the posting-house as soon as it had been reharncssed, without 
w^aiting for the second coach, in w hich were seated Monsieur 
dc Marmol and the Austrian officer. Thus I drove off 
first, unattended and with my tw'o children. I preferred 
not to have a foreign officer wnth me at the spot w'hcre we 
were told w'c might encounter the irregular troops. For- 
tunately w'c met nothing but a few soldiers in distress, to 
w^hom I gave some money. I learned at the next posting 
station that the troops w^ho had been made into such a bug- 
bear were on their w'ay to rejoin the army on the Loire, 
and that meeting wfith an Englishman they had thought 
him fair game, but all the harm they had done him was to 
make him pay a ransom of fifty louis to drink the health 
of the regiment. The peasants who told me of it all 
applauded what they considered a fair stratagem and 
laughed about it. 

The third day of my journey Quly 20th, i8iy), as I 
was about to enter Dijon, a horseman stationed on the road 
and carrying a pistol came up and stopped my carriage. 
He was an Austrian outpost. The aide-de-camp gave 
his name and we proceeded on our way. As I was going 
up the stairs of the inn at Dijon I heard a worn is 

looking out through ' a half-open door ex F 
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It.” I paid no attention to this The aide-de-amp, 
Comte Edouard de Woyna, presented the Austrian aptam 
in command of the out^t to me. The captain offered 
me a nulitaiy escort This I declined, not wishing to 
have any apeaal honours shown me. After Monsieur 
de Woyna had gone out to see the town, and while I was 
fallcing with the Austrian captain, three French officers 
entered my private drawing-room They were pale and 
evidently profoundly impressed with the importance and 
danger of their mission, which was that or arresting a 
woman and her two children " Madame,” they said, 
“ our orders are that you are not to leave this spot.” — "Vet} 
well, gentlemen, then I will remain here,” 1 replied quite 
coolly — " ViTio gives orders here, I should like to know ’ " 
exclaimed the Austnan officer , " I am in command. 
Madame is free to leave whenever she pleases ” On hear 
mg this answer, that of the person in authority uttered m 
a tone he was only too well enbtled to use, the French 
officers withdrew They tried to provoke a hostile demon 
itraOon against me outside the inn My courage nearly 
failed me. Was it possible ? Enemies taking mv part, 
Frenchmen acting as my foes I For the pleasure of per 
securing me they had placed themsches in a humiliating 
position and allowed themselves to be reminded that they 
had been defeated I This painful impression was soon 
banished by shouts of ' Long live the King,’ which echoed 
under my windows The crowd was composed of oM 
men, children and many women of the best soacty el 
Dijon Monsieur de dVoyna, when he returned sen' 
out a couple of Austnan soldiers to disperse the 
He did this, although I begged him not to, saynng, ' I ‘I" 
not mind hcanng these shouts For once, at all tv'en't, 
no one wall say that I paid for them " I must say, morrovetj 
that the working-classes seemed to sympathire with n' 
and looked densivcly at the fury of my cncmirs 

A young man named Monsieur de Nanvouty, peioiiK e, 
to the Roral Bodyguard, had amved at Dijon the i ■ 

before lie was at the head of the movemtnl Me <• u 

not leave the inn but marched up and ^ 1' , , 

a long aword which rattled as he walked, as though 



of the weapon conferred a more martial air on its owner and 
the noise indicated the awe he must inspire. His com- 
panions kept guard over my carriage and drank together 
in one of the parlours. Their remarks were often sinister. 
Consequently Monsieur de Woyna, Monsieur de Marmol 
and my servants were on the alert. The Austrian advance 
guard left the city, their places being taken by another 
detachment of the same troops. Immediately the young 
men hastened to the officer m command of the new 
detachment to inform him that, in accordance with 
orders issued by the Court of France, I was to be held 
as prisoner and that a Frenchman in disguise, since he was 
dressed as an Austrian, prevented them from carrying out 
these instructions. The commanding officer, much em- 
barrassed, called at the inn. He turned out to be a personal 
friend of Monsieur de Woyna and embraced the latter 
instead of placing him under arrest. It was agreed that 
the Austrian troops should use force if necessary in order 
to insure my passage through the town. Monsieur de 
Nansouty cried out to Monsieur de Woyna, “ I will send 
a despatch-rider to Paris. Your behaviour shall be known. 
You have prevented me from carrying out my orders 1 
A woman who has done us so much harm I Shame on 
you for lettmg her go free ! It’s disgraceful ! ” 

A notice declaring that I was a person who had brought 
misfortune on France was posted m all the streets*. My 
position became more critical every moment. Fortunately 
the French general, Liger-Belair, in command of the 
division, arrived during the night. Monsieur de Woyna 
lost no time in going to see him and explained his rmssion. 
The French general was himself very perplexed as to the 
wisest means of restraining such violent passions and of 
holding back men who seemed to have received positive in- 
structions. He and Monsieur de Woyna, who was resolved 
to use the Austrian troops if necessary, arranged that a 
review should be held at the same time as my departure. In 
this way the Royalist officers and the members of the Garde 
d'honneur would be forced to give up their surveillance of my 
movements and return to their regular posts. Monsieur 
de Nansouty, member of the Royal Bodyguard, who had 
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just amvcd from Pans and consequently had no staff 
appointment, and who doubtless svas the person against 
whom I had been warned before leaving Pans, was the onlj- 
one free to remain behind to witness my departure. He 
could not conceal his disappointment to see ms prey thus 
escape him, and as I came oownstairs^ escorted b) Monsieur 
de Woyna between a double row of Austnans, he again 
rushed after the Austrian aide-de-camp to reproach hun 
for having prevented the Roplists from revenging them- 
selves on me 


Four Austrians on horseback acted as my escort The 
silent townspeople looked at me with an affectionate in- 
terest and on the door-step of more than one shop 1 taw 
several persons hold out thar arms towards me affectionately 
At D6le there was a more ardent demonstration m mj fa\‘our 
A crowd surrounded my carnage, throwing me red coma 
tions, and men and women wept as I pass^ " Is it pot 
sible," exclaimed a man dressed as a peasant, ** and itn t it 
shameful y pj; endivani) that the good lea\e and the 
wicked remain 1 ” Another came up beside my cama^ 
and asked if I was a pnsoncr, if the Austrian officer was kind 
to me I hastened to assure him that 1 was quite satisfied 
with the care that was being ta**cn of me and that the 
presence of the officer was most useful to me So at Dijon 
Kc hod defended me and here I protected him I 
Near Pohgny I met a group of officers who had 
surrendered a town They came round my carnage in 
wept Several proposed to accompan) me but I refused an 
attempted to calm their emotion and show them the nrtC 
sity of accepting the sad mtots that had occurred ’ 
we must submit," said a man in a waegoners 5 mo^l 
standing at the ptc of a farm, ' but our chj ^vlll come, QT' 
then It will be the awakening of the lion ’ 

At last I reached the frontier 1 was about to lesvc m 
soil of France rormerh, in the days of mv pro<p<^> 

I would ha\e wept for tnc country I wa' leaving ^ 
that I had exile forced upon me I was almost 
go In the bitterness of m> grief I comiJercU r 
ungrateful and unjust she had insulted the man n 
done so much for her, after having deserted hum - 
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repulsed those who loved her so dearly. I felt an atmos- 
phere of hatred and of fury all about me. I felt that I 
should breathe more freely on a foreign soil. I was mis- 
taken. I had to count with passions that never forget and 
never weary. They have haunted me everywhere. I soon 
learned that I did wrong to accuse my country ; she suffered 
more than I ; she, too, was a victim of the fears and 
jealousies aroused by her years of glory. The hand of the 
enemy was felt everywhere, everywhere his clutch tightened. 
Having learned this I confess that I was glad to be able to 
complain only of foreigners and I became proud of having 
my share m the persecutions which afflicted a great nation 
without being able to subdue it. 
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Till BAMSHID cnUA 

(jUL\ ; 5 TB, 1815 DtCEMBIR TTII, iSt^) 

At Genera — Madame Jftre utd Gordina) F«cb— The I>w tnJ 
Doche*#* de Baj*ano — Maet>imr de Flaiant— Anitnom at 
Cbambiry — Mnrat — The Irttct* ot Jdoaneiir de nahant — Mocwrur 
de Fl o b a o t • rrydy — Titf waif* jo Icatn Aio-^l Fr^T— 

Arrixai at Constoncn. 

I ARRH £D at Genera and settled in the suburb of Sfchcrcn, 
close to mj little country house, which was not yet fiir 
nished How glad I should ha\x been to enjoy the res 
that this quiet spot seemed to offer me I I already imagined 
mj'sclf installed there I thought of how 1 would arrirgc 
the house inside and out No hateful passions would dare 
enter My lot would be completely calm, completclr 
peaceful Alas, this dream \'anishea swiftly I could 
not take my muid off my cruel uncertainly as to th‘ 
Emperor s fate or what was happening to the army of the 
Loire, that last hope of a defeated country Mr imacmi 
tion conjured up \*i5ions of the dangers which menaced 
those who were dear to me. Is not the egoist, so wrapped up 
in hmisclf that he neaxr thinks what may befall oihcrst 
somctuncs to be enned ? A thousand phantoms do rot 
disturb his peace of muid so long as he himself is life 
And how well foimded were my alarms 1 I 
what had befallen the Emperor How gnesTjus it was thu 
he should ha\ c escaped the enemies who were leagued 
hun only to fall into the clutches cf the mat » ^ 
of them all, and to think that Fortune had sared hi* We 
to lead him into captmty 1 I read, too, on the lut of t 
2J6 
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who had been killed or exiled the names of several of my 
friends, and though my own name was not among them, my 
danger was almost as great as theirs. Although I had 
arrived at Geneva with passports signed by the Allied 
Powers and even by the King of Fiance I was not allowed 
either to remain there or to go on. And, as it was impos- 
sible for me to go back, what was I to do ? Monsieur de 
Woyna made representations to the local authorities at 
Geneva: speaking in^the name of his sovereign, he declaied 
that they were responsible for my safety and that I must 
be allowed to wait there at least until he had received an 
answer from Pans. He came to sec me to explain this 
new complication. I received the news with an appaient 
calm which surprised him so much that he said to 
Monsieur de Marmol that French women did not take 
anything seriously. My life was in danger : he did not 
know what steps to take to safeguard it, but I was still 
ready to smile. When I heard that he was vexed I sent 
for him again, thanked him for all he had done for me and 
advised hun to learn to judge French women more leniently 
and not mistake resignation for thoughtlessness or frivolity. 

Cardinal Fesch and his sister, the Emperor's mother, 
arrived at Geneva. Their passports v/ere for Italy. The 
local authorities forced Madame Mere to continue her 
journey in spite of her advanced age and her misfortunes. 
But trouble had not broken her spirit, for she said to an 
Austrian aide-de-camp who accompanied her, “ Well, 
Monsieur, in spite of the rancour of the Allies against the 
Emperor Napoleon, I am prouder to be his mother than I 
should have been to be the mother of your Emperor, the 
Emperor of Russia and all the kings in the v/orJd j " J 
showered on her every sign of tender affection, and the 
memory of what I had been able to do for the Emperor at 
Malmaison had, I believe, reconciled her to me. From th?l 
day she never forgot that I was one of her children. But J 
did not even have the satisfaction of being able to help her by 
accompanying her on her journey. My fate remamed in 
suspense at the mercy of anyone who wished to injure me. 

An officer who had been ill-treated and robbed by the 
enemy’s soldiers came to me in a state of utter -destitu- 
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tion He was flying from the death to which his name, iti- 
ciuded m the first list of those who were to be shot, con- 
demned him Giving way to despair, he was about to go 
back to France and give himself up It was General 
Ameil As I knew that I was under obsenation I feared 
lest he might be arrested if he stayed with me, and reman 
benng the passport bearing a Swiss name, which 1 had 
intended to use for my children, I gave it to him with 
all necessary assistance. I saved hu life, and was to 
pleased about it that for a time I forgot the hardship of 
my own situation 

I also received the visit of the Due and DucBcsse dc 


Bassano She, so sensitive and tender, could not bear 
the idea of seeing me thus abandoned by all, alone with 
my children and mmost a prisoner of the Swiss Government. 
She forgot her own fate m pityii^ mme. At last, in re- 
^nse to the urgent request ot Monsieur Auguste dc 
Talleyrand, the French ambassador, the Swiss Diet repeated 
the order compellmg me to lease Swiss tantory in spite 
of passports signed by the ambassador’s sovereign Made- 
moiselle Cochelet, whom 1 had left in Pans for a few dars 
to give her time to attend to her private aflfairs, now joined 
me, with the Abbd Bertrand She had left her timily 
and her country m order to devote herself to me, and was 
the only one of my attendants left to me, for 1 could not 
dream of takmg any of my ladies-in-waiUng with mo , 
all were too attached to France bj bonds of wealth, sociu 
jjosition or family tics 

Driven out of Switzerland, I did not know in what 
direction I should be allowed to turn mj steps Moniitur 
de Wojma, who did not know what adnee to gwe mo, 
proposed to escort me back to France, and Icnio mo >i 
Ilourg until he had been able to take further iniirurtiont 
m Pans In this dilemma I decided to go to the huhs 
Aix and wait there till my fate should be dcadod 

I should base liked before Icanng to sec 
de Stafl, who was living not far aw3) 1 know that ino 
said of the Emperor, *I cannot understand iho cor 
of this man whom I had considered groat Ho al ir 
his army and runs away \\hal a pitiful cnJiri, ' 
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Perhaps a few moments’ conversation would have sufficed 
to convince her that he had never been greater than when 
fortune failed him; but my present position made it 
impossible for me to make any advances towards her with 
dignity. Moreover, what can the best brain m the world do 
when passion is the Judge 1 Then, too, I said to myself 
that Napoleon could well dispense with the approval of 
Madame de Stael. 

I had chosen Aix with the idea that I might be remem- 
bered there. The loss of my friend had made the place 
dear and sacred to me. It would awake sad recollections, 
but I did not shun melancholy. I had founded a hospital 
there, I had relieved the poor, and this wins more gratitude 
than benefits conferred on the rich. I realized this by the 
way the townspeople welcomed me. Once more I found 
myself on a friendly soil.* 

Monsieur de Woyna left me to return to Paris and 
inquire what the Powers had decided in regard to my 
future. Monsieur Appel, aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Schwarzenberg, who had travelled with my other carriages, 
remained with me. 

This young Comte de Woyna had a remarkably handsome 
face and ready wit. Monsieur de Metternich had trained 
him to diplomacy, and he had the greatest natural gifts 
for the career. He studied every part, but, too young 
at twenty to know how to conceal his feelings, his vanity 
led him to show off the great ability by which he hoped 
to make his fortune. The choice of such an escort for me 
was a sufficient indication of the Austrian policy. Indeed 
Monsieur de Metternich had already said in Pans, “ The 
young man who accompanies Queen Hortense is cut out 
for the hero of a novel.” But even if his pupil were 
the hero of a novel, should he have forgotten that I was not 
that type of heroine ? Perhaps the Powers considered 
this might afford a good means of luring me into Austria ; 
this idea has occurred to me since, but as I have no proof 
I may be wrong. “ Madame,” said Monsieur de Woyna, 
as he was taking leave of me, “ I see how completely mis- 
taken the general opinion of you is. People are far from 
supposing you to be so resigned and so wonderfully gentle 

* See Note p 275 
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as I have seen you The better to save, you in Pans, I 
will not say what I think of you People would think me 
bewitched. You can trust me I will wind up jour 
affairs and I will come back to conduct jou wherever 
you wish to retire.” As a matter of fact, 1 heard some 
tune afterwards that he was taking my part with much 
zeal and m a way which amused me greatly He told 
everybody that I was incapable of having done anything 
that I was accused of, as I was not nearlj clever enough. 
I considered this expoiient excellent and was grateful to 
him for It. 


The Piedmontese troops were occupnng Savoy The 
day after my arrival at Aix a Piedmontese officer, of rather 
coarse looks appeared at my house with orders not to 
let me out of his sight He insisted on obscr\nng these 
instructions with such surly obstinacy that Monsieur Appel 
lost his temper and was on the pomt of asking for an 
explanation of his conduct, but thought it wiser to refer 
to the officer m command at Chambrfry, on whom he called* 
explaining that lo long os I was under his protection he 
would not tolerate such treatment The Piedmontese 


commander was profuse in his apologies, threw all the bUiae 
on his subordinate, and at once recalled him. 

One evening, to my intense surprise, whom should I see 
enter nw drawing-room but Monsieur dc Flahaut 1 The 
army of the Loire had capitulated and been disbanded hy 
Marshal Macdonald Monsieur dc Labddoyirc, pclJing 
to his longing to see his wife again, had risked a joumev to 
Paris, where he had not escaped the snares that the 
had set for him this long time He wus arrcstecL 
sicur LavallctCc, who could not believe himself guilty cj 
a crime, unless it were one which all Prance had comm ttnl 
at the same time, had refused to Ica\c his wife, who wii 
about to have a child He had been thrown into 
Monsieur dc Flahaut had left his cousin 
arriving in Parts, and he came to Aix to jotn me a- 
dcvxitc his life to me I said to him that my wMitinn mu 
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myself with my friends. He felt the necessity for this 
sacrifice and took up his residence near enough to keep in 
touch with me. Although this was scarcely a separation, a 
strange foreboding made it more painful than any which 
had preceded it and my heart was very sore at our parting. 
A few days later the newspapers announced this journey of 
Monsieur de Flahaut, and political circles used it as an 
example of the way in which I was surrounded by a large 
number of officers from the army of the Loire, attracted by 
the prominence of my position. As a matter of fact, my 
formidable staff was composed of Monsieur de Marmol, of 
a weak constitution, and the Abbd Bertrand, whose cloth 
and temperament were not of a martial character. 

The troops at Lyons were commanded by the Austrian 
General Roxhmans. He sent me a letter by one of his 
aides-de-camp saying that he placed himself at my service 
so long as I remained under his government, and that he 
felt himself responsible for my safety. His real purpose, 
however, was to warn the Austrian aide-de-camp. Monsieur 
Appel, that emissaries from Pans threatened my life and 
the lives of my children. The general’s aide-de-camp 
recommended Monsieur Appel to redouble his vigilance. 
As I had every reason to believe that General Roidiman’s 
information was correct, and as the events that were taking 
place throughout Southern France justified his alarm, 
it would have been natural for me to be terrified at the news 
of this danger. But I could not believe in the existence of 
a plot against me, and, in spite of the incident at Dijon, 
I could not think that my enemies would plan the murder of 
a woman and her two little children. And so I remained 
perfectly calm. 

This calm was destroyed by terrible news 1 Monsieur de 
Labddoy^re had been shot. Another friend lost to us 1 
Not a single voice had been raised to save him. In the 
past we had not thus abandoned Riviere orPolignac ; and 
Labedoy^re, at all events, had never tried to assassinate 
anyone as they had. Unfortunate young man 1 How 
high his ideals had been ! How ardent his patriotism ' 
How noble his devotion to his country ! How unselfish 
in his affections ! By his death France lost one of her 
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best atizcns and I a friend I reproached mj'seJf for 
^ng scarcely responded to his generous feeling for me 
Had he not at least deserved my confidence? IVcll 
founded self-reproaches mingled 'with my regrets. 

About the same time I heard of the tragic death of 
Murat * What an end for a Hng 1 MTiat an example 
for the masses I Everything looked sinister around me, 
and my frequent visits to my sisters of charity alone raised 
my droopmg spints I asked their praj ers for those who 
remaineo to me and 1 had the consoling thought that they 
were so pure that their petitions must surely be granted. 

Smcc Monsieur de Flahaut's departure several letters 
addressed to him had come back from the army of the 
Loire To forsvard them to him at Lyons, whither he had 
wathdrasvn, might he prqudimal to him On the other 
hand they migSc contain important news I enjoyed hiS 
confidence and believed that 1 could open them without 
mdiscretion Good God 1 What a shock it was to read 


the passionate declarations of a woman who appeared (o 
have claims on his affection, and who plumed herself 
on the possession of his love 1* In an instant all other gnrf 
disappeared Country, friends, fears, dangers, all ga\c 
place to one idea I had been decenxd 1 And bj whom, 
and at what a moment I How could 1 resist this supttire 
trial f My first impulse was to send him an eternal farewell, 
my second to remember that he, too, was unhappy Perhaps 
he was deserted, abandoned by one who had onli carol 
for his balhvit curccr Should I, the friend in nusfottune, 

desert him, too ? Would he not be reduced to despair, and 

b) me ? Besides, had I not asked too much pnfccticn 
from a man, and, if he rcallj loi cd another, if I stood in Ifie 
was of his perfect happiness, were not these sumvicn 
reasons to forgi'c him ? But 1 kept repeatwp to myitlt 
my did he deceit e me? A man does not know 
trul) a pure heart may love him 
formed souls so tender and so lonng for ^ ■ 

and when they turn from the Dome Lo« wmn 
their imagination and seek satisfaction elsewhere ey 
find restf^ncss suffering and disippo'ntrient 
After having gii en vray for long to all the vtoknt f- 
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of my heart and all the disordered fancies of my mind, 

I gathered up what little strength was left me and wrote to 
Monsieur dc Flahaut. In this letter I alternately accused 
and pitied him, and I ended by expressing the hope that he 
vould return to the woman whose love must be indeed 
precious to him since he had sacrificed such an affection 
as mine to it. , I promised to remain his friend in spite of 
all, on one condition : he must tell me the whole truth. 
After the effort necessary to write this letter I sank into a 
state of complete exhaustion. The courage which had 
not failed under material misfortunes now gave way. 

I had been smitten in the heart, and that was where I was 
most sensitive. I could not touch food without fainting. 

I vas earned up to the mountains, and there I would remain 
for five hours at a time without saying a word. 

I was soon roused from this death-like condition by the 
arrival of Monsieur Briatte, my husband’s agent. A 
chamberlain accompanied him, and both came in Louis’s 
name to take my elder son away from me. My cup was 
now full. My last, my dearest consolation was about 
to be snatched from me, and at what a moment 1 Well 1 
The son for whom I had so striven in a court of law, the son 
from whom I had thought it impossible that I could ever 
tear myself. O perfect love that is a mother’s 1 I freely 
gave him up despite the breaking of my heart. Alas 1 
Could I resist now that I had nothing but misfortune to 
offer him ? And so he went. All these blows falling upon 
me at once crushed my moral courage. I left the settlement 
of my position to anyone who would see to it : all was 
utterly indifferent to me. I felt my life and my strength 
ebb away day by day, little by little, whilst the news- 
papers and political pamphlets described my ceaseless 
activities. I was surprised to exist so much in other minds 
when I existed so little in my own. 

I received Monsieur de Flahaut’s answer. His despair 
terrified me. He regretted that he had not found death 
with so many brave comrades at Waterloo. In spite of 
every danger, he wished to give me a personal explanation 
and obtain my frogiveness. I expressly forbade him to - 
do so. His grief moved my pity. He swor-" t^most 
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touching way that his heart had never ceased to be mine, 
but that could not satisfy me. I should have believed him, 
I should have pitied him, I should still have loved him, if 
he had had the courage to admit I lo\c someone else ” 
There would have been peace in this admission whereas 
all these renewed vowa of tenderness and devotion stirred 
so manj conflicting feelings that my pain was increased* 
It was m vain that the thought of his despair pleaded for 
him The charm was broken He had deceived me 
I could fo^ve, but not forget. I thank my fate that 
since my life was still necessary to my children, I should 
have happened to be at Aii-Ies-Bains, for the hot baths 
relaxed the tension of my nerves and saved my life Then, 
too, the care that the health of my younger son rctjuircd 
reminded me of duties that I seemed to neglect He was 
naturally delicate and was upset by the cnef of parting 
from hi8 brother • I vowed that I would me, for 1 was » 


mother and no one can take a mother's place. But to 
live one must have strength 1 did not lose couragt 
and sought for it everywhere Often I went to see 
my Sisters of Chanty and my hospital One diy * 
woman was brought m who was extremely ill It was 
impossible to open the windows of her room SuPb* 
cated by the odour, I stopped m the doonra), not without 
blushing, since the good Sisters did not leave hex bedside 
I made an effort to conoucr my extreme repulsion ard 
surmcunting it remained by the sick-bed a suitable tire 
This simple inadent taught me m a few minutes where 
real ment and real courage arc to be found here bdow 
I compared mysdf to these pious women and diseoverw 
my own unworthincss What ncht had 1 to pit) 
so constant!) ? Did 1 deserve happiness when w 
few possess It ? If I had thought m)*scirbttter than oth<r 


a feeling heart that 1 might love m) bellows ana a nun 
that I might help them What use had I * 

gifts? 1 had distributed money, but t(ut ^ _ 

^causc I was well off , I had protected ^ r'f 
advrrsit), but thanks were due to those who had 
attention to their necessities Hid I out 


• S« Notr p rti 
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unfortunate ? True, I had never refused to help anyone 
in need; but had I gone forth to meet them ? No, I awaited 
the request instead of forestalling it. My kindness had 
been passive, and what right had I, so imperfect, to exact 
perfection from others ? Absorbed by an unhappy passion, 
which was only increased by my attempts tq conquer it, I 
lived only for one man. I was punished as I deserved. 
Friends, relatives, all who have been dependent on me or 
who have shown an interest m me, you all have a right to 
complain, to think me ungrateful and to reprove me. Then, 
as though these soft reproaches had awakened me from a 
long sleep, I sent a keepsake to some, and to others a long, 
affectionate letter. I wanted to love everyone so as no 
longer to love one person too much. But the succour that I 
sought most perseveringly was to absorb the principles of 
religion which teach us so well how to be happy by seeking 
only the happiness of others and by confiding our fate to 
God. “ No, no,” I repeated, as I hugged my son in 
my arms, “ I will not let myself die. I can still be of 
use 1 ” When we are quite steeped in sorrow it seems 
almost as though we delighted in it. We repulse every 
thought that might make life dear to us. In these heart- 
breaking moments I had almost forgotten that I still had 
a brother, when, while I was wondering what would become 
of me, I received a testimony of his tender anxiety about me. 
He had not known whereto address me and had sent a letter 
to an acquaintance who lived near Aix asking for my nev/s. 
This mark of sympathy revived my courage. 

Monsieur de Flahaut sent me a detailed account of his life. 


He said that his attachment to me sufficed to fill it, but that 
he had been afraid of my standard of perfection. My 
heart was too pure to understand the frailty of his, and when 
he had been guilty of a momentary weakness the fear of 
losing my esteem had prevented him from confessing it. 
A woman who guessed this sentiment had retained her 
hold over him by the threat, repeated a thousand times, 
of informing me of their liaison. But when he had come 
to offer to devote his life to me, had he the manner of a 
man who regretted any t . ni ng ? ^Was I noi. t-he one^iS.nd 
onlv interest of his life r I Icveu nim joo dearly, I had. tCf^ 
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much need of a consoling thought not to beheie him, and 
once again 1, who had so short bmc before sworn nertr lo 
bchm e in his affection, let mrself be ensnared 
As can rcadilj: be imagined, all these intimate gnefs left 
vcfj- little place for political preoccupations But in the 
long run I teas obliged to think of them and to rou^ mjsrlf 
front my lethargy Every day my situation greiv more 
critical The Austnins were withdrawing their tioops 
from Sifoy, and I was about to find m)'sel} at the mercy 
of the French or Piedmontese Gotemment Mr son 
and some other children of hii age had amused them- 
selves b) plajang at soldiera in the court)-ard with toy 
drums ana sacks This was enough to start a report 
that bis mother was ratsing regiments Fouchf, as 
became a capable, well-informed minister, apprecuted 
such gosstp at Its true v-alue, but it was blindly acctptrJ 
by his inesqpenenced successors. Monsieur de Richelien 
and hJonsieur Decazes, and the persecuhons against me 
burst out again more violently than ever, an inevatable ttfolt 
of the credulous zeal of the nonce, who can be made to 
believe all sorts of absurdittes and who eacuses the WTOtigs 
he inflicts by appeals lo justice and retalianon J have 
never been able to find out why the Comte de Wcjra, 
who (so I was told daily) was to bnng me bade my passports 
wrote to Monsieur Appel to return to Parts immediitcle 
and not have anvthing more to do with me in any wiy 
I thus remained alone, without help or counsel, in the mtdu 
of all those penis front which 1 had been protected m 
far but which could onlr increase as omc went on T«i e 
I sent Monsieur dc Marmol to osX permission fb' we 
to cross Swiuerland, but he was not allowrd to p 
further than Geneva, and mv horses, which I hid it’ 
at ntv country place at Pnfcnr, had been sent awav 1 
was evident that I must not dream of Imng in 
but 1 spent my days reading desenpaons ot dl the 
sites, as though 1 vverc free to choose among them ' v\i, 
pensste all that I had lost I onlv asked to have 
landscape beJore mv eves, but politiml j 

the fulfilment of thu dream, and seemed, in tniin 
mv living anvivhcre 1 
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Indeed, where would not my presence alarm someone ? 
Could I stay on the territory of one of the great Powers ? 
I suspected them all. In Holland ? I had reigned 
there. In Italy ? My brother had been Viceroy there. 
In Bavaria ? I should have feared lest my presence 
should add to his difficulties. If some spot attracted 
me particularly I was quickly forced to give up the 
idea of going there. My uncertainty increased the 
home-sickness of my companions, who could not realize 
that I was no longer mistress of my own movements. In 
spite of all the obstacles that stood in the way, they per- 
suaded me to keep my place at Pr%ny, pointing out the 
advantage of its proximity to France and to my friends, 
of the same customs and the same language as in France. 
Alas 1 I could have wished for nothing more 1 But 
could I ? I often wore myself out with trying to make them 
understand the strangeness of my position. I was most 
anxious to convince them, for though good fortune can 
do without explanation, misfortune needs it. I said to them 
over and over again, “ The only place in which we can be 
happy IS France, but we shall not be left in peace so long 
as we remain here.” And I was right. The allied 
sovereigns separated without takmg any thought for me. 
I received letters about my stay at Aix which alarmed me. 
My friends advised me not to remain there another day. 
The excesses which were being committed throughout 
Southern France might easily extend to Savoy, and my 
last defence, the Austrians, withdrew at this time, handing 
over Aix to the Piedmontese. General Roxhmans, whose 
conduct had shown that he kept a necessary and benevolent 
watch over me, no longer commanded this territory. But 
what could I do smce Geneva would not let me set foot 
on its territory ? At last I wrote direct to the Swiss Diet 
to ask pernussion to cross their coimtry and to proceed 
to Constance. The Grand Duke of Baden was a relative 
of mine, he had always behaved in a friendly manner towards 
me. Surely he would not refuse me an asylum. I was 
much hurt by the absolute forgetfulness of the Emperor of 
Russia. That his policy should prevent his offering me any 
support I could adnut, but should this prevent ’ « 
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distant sign of interest m the dangerous position m which I 
was placed and of which he must surelj have been aware ? 
At last, however, he showed himself a little less hard, 
and bought a portion of the picture gallery at Malmaison, 
which the Allies wished to seize. Doubtless it was to 
please my brother rather than out of regard for me, but it 
was through the influence of the Russian envoy, Comte 
Capo d’Istna, that I received the passports authonimg me 
to proceed to Constance at the same tune that the answer 
from the Diet gave me permission to cross Switzerland. 
Thus once more it was to the Emperor of Russu that I 
was indebted for some slight favours, but so manv things 
had disenchanted me about him that I could not rcmcmb« 
that he had once been my friend 

After four months of anxiety, uncertainty and danger, 
on November aSth, 1815, I left Aix, where my heart 
had been so cruelly tom— Aix, associated in mj* mind with 
the death of my beloved fhend, Adhle, and with so many 
lost illusions To avoid spending the ni^ht at an mn 
I went to my country place at Prmy, which was on the 
border line between France and Switzerland. About four 
o’clock in the morning my servants were arrested, and mf 
house surrounded by fifty armed men It was beliereJ 
that I was smuggling Imperial generals in disguise out of 
the country The gendarmes made a thorough search 
all over the house except m my room, which they did r.o| 
venture to enter in spite of the stnetness of their orders 1 
obliged them to do so, 3a>Tng, “ Come m, gentler”* 
do not be afraid of offending me f am feanng rrxfry 
for ever, and am glad to see French officers once ntnrr 
They were evidcntl) distressed and withdrew at once 
The Sous-Prtfet sent me on order from ^^o^5reu^ Drears 
wntten m such unseemly terms that 1 smiled 
tcmptuously He forbade me absolutely to set fj^* ^ 
French soil, and held the local aulhontics 
my obedience to this order I Whit ^^*3 , 

I done to make my presence so tcmfpng r I Y* T ». 
the cannon at Geneva .were saluting the arrival 
Pnnee dc Mcttcmich I passed throu:>h the f 
of Vaux without any inadcnt. At Payeme, just 
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about to have supper, I was told that a Frenchman wished 
to speak to me, and I beheld General Ameil : “ What 
imprudence 1 ” I exclaimed. “ May not this be a great 
danger to you ? ” — “ Madame, I owe you my life. I 
heard you were passing through the district. How could 
I resist my desire of expressing my gratitude ? ” And then 
he told me how, with the passport I had given him, he had 
successfully evaded the search that had been made for him, 
until one night having stopped in an inn in the canton of 
Valois the mn-keeper had asked him to share his room 
with another traveller whose carnage had broken down. 
He consented, and who should come in but that same 
Monsieur de Blacas, to whose house he had been taken on 
March 19th, accused of having intended to go over to 
the Emperor. But for the events of the 20th he would 
have been ^shot, so he took only time to dress and hid 
himself in the mountains. Later, former Royalist refu- 
gees, who had tasted misfortune, had sheltered him in 
a little isolated chateau, had kept his secret, and had 
given him a post as tutor to their children. His impru- 
dence m coming to greet me proved fatal to him, for, having 
been observed by several of the men who dogged my 
steps, he was obliged to leave his hiding-place for fear of 
being handed over to France. He wrote to me at that 
time, and my brother and I sent him money to enable him 
to rejoin his wife and sail for the United States. He was 
captured in Hanover and thrown into prison, where, I 
am told, he lost his mind. I have noticed that during 
political troubles men usually show less moral courage 
than women. They are more easily disconcerted and 
depressed. The reason is simple enough : a man’s 
mainspring is ambition ; it is natural that he should be 
discouraged if he sees his goal escape him, for that is his 
most poignant grief. A woman, on the contrary, is all 
affection, and breaks down only when her heart is wounded ; 
so she is more courageous about things which do not 
touch her so much. 

My next night, after Payerne, was to be passed at 
Berne. I left my carriage at the entrance of the little town 
of Morat. In spite of the cold I was absorbed in makmg 
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a iketch of tius snow-covered landscape when I beheld 
several armed men, who, after watching me for some tune, 
came up and told me that they had instructions to arrest 
me and confine me to the mn I was not startled Nothing 
could surpnse me any longer I merely said that m tunes 
past this battlefield of Morat had witnessed an entapnse 
more glonous for the Swiss' The only mconvenimcc 
this arrest caused me was to compel me to wait m a wretched 
tavern m the bitter cold till Monsieur dc Mannol could 
obtam an eiplanabon of this order He was obliged to 
return twice to Fnbouro, where the Council, composed of 
the high dignitanes of the Canton, took two dap to make 
up their mmds what to do They gave an excuse that it 
was necessary for them to teach the National Committee 
a lesson in manners, because the Committee had not 
armounced officially that I was passing through the Canton 
of Fnbourg, on whose temtory 1 had but a few steps to 
make The real reason was to make a parade of the 
authority they could exerase with impunity on a dethroned 
queen and thus revenge themselves for thar long submission 
to the power of her family 

I reached Berne at last, and Monsieur dc KrOdener, 
the Russian Ambassador, showed me the greatest con- 
sideration He had for a long time beoi attached 
to the Russian embas^ in Pans, and remembered how 
cordially I had received him It was doubtless thanks to 
him that I was able to leave the town, so intense was the 
hatred of the name 1 bote The landtmann (mayor) 
hunself. Monsieur de Watteville, forgetting all my mother » 
kindness to his son and his vnfe when th^ were m 
was uncouth enough to send a police official, one of m' 
cousins, to see me This official made inqumei about the 
individual who had dined with me at the inn cf Payerne 
1 told him that he was a stranger to me, and that 1 *hou 
answer no more questions about him hly servants 
arrested and obliged to desenbe the appeamacc 
General Amal, whom fortunately they had only sew h" 
one occasion, and of whom they intentionally gave on en j 

• An •Umloa to Iho UmooJ Esrtn vfctorr omt Ctults the M. 
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false description. I left this canton under the escort of 
a colonel of the constabulary and followed by all the spies 
of the region. It was both amusing and absurd to see all 
the precautions and fears provoked by the arrival of a poor, 
suffering woman and a child of seven. Men seemed 
to me so utterly bereft of their senses that sometimes I 
was moved to a compassionate smile and sometimes to a 
feeling of pride. “ So I have a sort of merit,” I said to my- 
self. ” I have held the highest rank. I have encountered 
many people betrayed by Fortune, and as I have always 
felt for them and done what I could to relieve them and 
avoid humiliating them, I supposed that everyone would do 
the same. I sec that I was mistaken and that I had a cer- 
tain merit ! ” This idea satisfied me enough to make me 
accept with serenity the vexations which were inflicted on me. 
Monsieur dc Kriidencr again made me realize how indiffer- 
ent I had become to the Emperor of Russia, who, on his 
journey through Switzerland, did not even trouble to ask 
his ambassador about me, although he knew that I was 
in that country. Yet I could not b^clieve that in other days 
he had been insincere. People must have been mistaken m 
saying that he simply deferred to public opinion in being 
so kind to me in 1814 and so unkind in 1815. I prefer 
to explain the change by the suspiciousness of his character, 
and the intrigues that were set to work to foster his natural 
bent. 

After a journey whose fatigues had been increased by the 
intense cold and the incessant vexations I was exposed to, 
I reached Constance, a frontier town belonging to the 
Grand Duchy of Baden The sight of its gloomy houses, 
the deserted aspect of its streets, the quiet which seemed 
to envelop it made me regard it as a lost corner of the 
world. Such silence after so much agitation, such isolation 
after so many passions let loose against me, pleased 
.me and held out the promise of that rest which seemed 
so constantly to flee before me. But a, chamberlain 
of the Court of Baden was sent to inform me that the 
treaties forbade any member of the imperial family to 
live elsewhere than on the territory of one of the four great 
Powers. Once again, where was I to go My courage 

* See Note p 276. 
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m supporting the viassitudcs of fate surprised c\ci7onc, 
but I deserved no praise Helpless where my heart was 
concerned, I had received wounds there that would never 
heal, but the capnees of fortune could never daunt me 
We raise ourselves above worldly grandeur when we lose 
It without emotion, and are proud at finding that we possess 
the noble quality that enables us to despise it , even the 
very hatred which tnes to crush us, helps us to bear its 
injustices through their exaggeration 
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Passports from the minister of Russia, which stated m 
the name of the Allies that I was to be allowed to remain 
in Constance, reassured my hosts and I was allowed to 
stay there, at least provisionally. Thus I was not obliged 
to expose my failing health again to all the dangers of a 
rigorous winter and I settled into a little house on the shores 
of the lake. 

Persecution sought me out there under so many forms, 
that, really, I did not know which of the different govern- 
ments bore me the most ill will. As can easily be 
imagined, the ministers of France distinguished them- 
selves; they were not likely to lose such an opportunity of 
proving their devotion to their new master, least of all 
those who, like Monsieur Auguste de Talleyrand, had 
served the Emperor. Nevertheless, I doubt if there 
was any personal animosity on the part of Louis 
XVIII : he said one day to the Due d’Otrante, “ People 
say all sorts of things against her. I do not believe them. 
Let her go to Switzerland for a time. Everything will be 
forgotten and then she can come back.” I was not inclined 
to take advantage of this favour, however. I remembered 
too acutely all that my sojourn in Paris had cost me and, 
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in a certain sense, I enjoyed being really in cnic. At least 
now there could be nothing equivocal about my position 

It waa juat after my amva! at Constance that I heard 
of the execution of Marshal Ney,* Tvhich taught me that 
not even mihtaty glory could bnng forgiveness in these 
days In vain had his wife moved heaven and earth to 
save him. He was bound to die since his valour could 
not absolve him But how was it that Monsieur Lai’allctte, 
so calm, so highly esteemed by everyone, and guilty, even 
in the ey^ of a certain party, only of an unaltcra&e dci-oUon 
to the Ejnperor, was not saved if only as a matter of good 
pohey ? When I read how he had escaped only through 
nis wife's devotion, I trembled lest he might be recaptured, 
for in that ease it was useless to count on the mercy 1 bad 
always believed must exist 

Personally, I was surrounded by espionage of c\cry 
kind. Very often, the artifice of pretended misfortune was 
tned to wui my confidence I always listened to c\cry 
woe, and at the nsk of being their dupe I went so far as 
to try and soothe those who mingled exaggerated com 
plaints with their requests None the less 1 remained 
a most dangerous character m the eyes of all the go\'cm- 
ments And as there was really nothing whatwr against 
me, a thousand strange and absurd stones were invented 
Sometimes I had been seen disguised in Pans or in some 
other part of France, sometimes I wrote letters to dis- 
charged officers, or received enwys from the Emperor** 
adherents The more these talcs were devoid of foondar/on 
the more dangerous and skilful 1 was thought to be 
Sometimes I was reminded of that harrowing time when 
my husband conjured up phantoms which entire!) upft 
both his life and my own I found exactly the wtre 
ccccntncitics reproduced in these po\cmmcnts They iJ»a 
the same snares for me as my husband had done and, ai m 
his ease, I opposed only the upnghtnes* of my condu't anU 
the punty of m> intentions 

Among the French exiles whom 1 law amNV at 
there were many former members of the 
assembly, now almost all grown old and feelde X 

banished from Switxerland, they came to *pend thnf i 
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days by my side.* One poor woman who was suffering 
from inflammation of the lungs could not obtain per- 
mission to stop at Berne, and died an hour after she reached 
Constance. Such extraordinary severity might easily make 
weak-minded people believe that Madame de Kriidener* 
had really been inspired when she exclaimed : “ Those 
who follow the Emperor Napoleon’s cause will be perse- 
cuted and tracked down. They will not have a shelter 
for their heads.” 

Well, I am now going to explain Madame de KrUdener’s 
character as I divined it, and set down what I have since 
learned about her. After having listened to her for a little 
while it was easy to see that her kindness of heart had 
drawn her to religion, and that her imagination led her 
astray. All inspirations seemed to her to come from the 
Divinity, and as she had none that were not kind and good, 
her doctrine was harmless so far as she was concerned, but 
other people might persuade themselves that the promptings 
of evil passions were a sacred command. The ladies in 
attendance on the Empress of Russia saw Madame de 
Krtidener frequently at Baden in 1814, and doubtless she 
predicted the same things to them as she did to me. The 
Emperor of Russia heard about her, and when he passed 
through the Grand Duchy of Baden with his troops he was 
very anxious to see her. A little superstition is always 
mingled with our fears and our hopes. In times of 
stress men feel the need of looking into the future and fortify- 
ing themselves with supernatural portents. Alexander, 
pious by nature, was prone to be led astray in such matters. 
Not knowing where to find Madame de Kriidener, he was on 
his knees in prayer, beseeching God to bring her to him when 
there was a knock at the door and a letter was brought him 
from the very person whose advice he considered so 
supremely important. Anyone would be impressed by such a 
coincidence. Madame de Efriidener wrote to him on behalf 
of some people who were in distress. The Emperor sent 
for her and she remained near him while he was in Paris, 
and during his stay there he went to see her alone every 
evening. He prayed with her and would not give any help 
to those whose misfortunes he considered due to the 


* See Note p. 276, 
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■wrath of God, and thus, in the name of divine love, he 
failed m that love of our neighbour that only a wilful 
blindness can separate from it, while she, who thought 
only of eternal welfare, went about in the prisons consoling 
the condemned, weeping for them and encouraging them 
to prayer She saw LabiUoyire, but she thought it un- 
possibie to save the lives of those whom God had condemned 
to die 


It must be admitted that the Emperor Napoleon did not 
quite fill the idle her imagination had assigned to him- 
For a long time past she had been convinced that he was 
the AnPehnst whose coming the prophets had predicted 
and before whom the nahons of the world would bow down 
But as she did not see Napoleon tahe the place of the 
Divuuty she felt he had not completed bis career, and 
she kept saying, “ He will come back,” and strove incts 


the Idea was hers She wras all religion, andpolicy laid 
hands on her to work out its deep designs Thus does a 
human weakness prepare great events 

As may readily be imagined, I did not obtain all these 

C ollars from Madame de Krtldencr herself One day 
d to her laughingly, " The Emperor of Russia is the 
man who has something of the Annehnst, Hat he not 
all the charm, the winning manner and power of seduction 
one assoaates with that personage, whereas the greatness 
of the Emperor Napoleon, even svhen a prisoner, subjugates 
through adroirapon and a tort of awestruck respect which 
aclude any more tender feeling ” Madame de hrodener 
did not admit of Joking on such a subject and alwass put 
an end to it by saying, " If he is the man destmed for the 
calamity of nations, it is not his fault, and sve should prarfor 
him" I base never known a woman who uisfirru * 
more lively alfcePon by her kindness nor more teir 'I 
her madness, nor more madness by the '*‘’'1“'/',''^ 
her persuasion She became more and more ejcitiWe a J 
pave herself up to a sort of mama for prophecy, wfiea 
was pcisccutcd and dnsxn from place to place till at 
the found refuge in Russia. 
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Some time after my arrival at Constance, I had the joy of 
embracing my brother. He had left his family at Munich 
and came to pay me a visit. How many things I had to 
tell him and how much suffering a moment’s happiness 
can obliterate 1 Once more I felt that I was not alone 
on earth and that there was someone who still loved me 
sincerely I Eugene listened without surprise to my 
account of all the tribulations I had experienced, and told 
me of the hatred which the word Frenchman excited all 
over Europe, and of which he, too, had felt something, 
although he had taken no part in recent events. He did 
not conceal the fact that scverallibellous pamphlets about me 
were being circulated in Germany. He was very sore 
about it for, though he did not for an instant distrust his 
sister, he bemoaned the many charges brought against her. 
As for him, he, at least, had come unsoiled through the 
struggle and had obtained the appreciation he deserved. 
Brave, loyal, frank, generous, incapable of betraying his 
word, preferring honour to position, a dignified retreat to 
ill-earned power, and the performance of his duty to any 
pleasures, his temper was lively, indulgent, even and gentle. 
Easy-going as regards the little things of life but very firm 
on those that were important, his mind was solid rather than 
brilliant, his feelings deep rather than expansive, and his 
judgment clear and far-sighted. As he had always served 
a man who was jealous of his own power, my brother had 
acquired the habit of effacing himself, keeping in the back- 
ground, and in the world the only talents appreciated are those 
which glitter. In short, I had just bidden farewell to a great 
man and now found myself in the company of a good one. 

Eugfene told me that Monsieur Lavallette was in 
hiding near the place where he lived and that this was with 
the permission of the King of Bavaria. It was agreed that 
in the Spring I should go to him and see his little children, 
whom he was longing to show me. When he left I found 
myself once more alone, and, will it be believed ? surrounded 
by more pitfalls than ever, y At that time a brother’s visit 
to his sister did not seem "natural and aroused all sorts of 
conjectures. Never did men show so much cowardice 
and pettiness as at this period. 
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One day I received a letter from Monsieur dc Mettenneh 
containing an Amtnan passport. He invited me, on behalf 
of the Emperor of Austria, to come and live in that country, 
where I should be treated with all the respect due to my 
rank. Doubtless, the Emperor was the sovereign to whom 
It was most logical that I should look, for assistance. My 
children were cousins of his grandson, but did he still 
remember this fact ? f&d he not given me suffiaent 
reasons to distrust him ? I deaded to decline for the hme 
being, and added that both at Constance and m his own 
tcmtoncs I hoped to be always able to coimt on him for 
protection I admit that I pre fer r e d a dangerous liberty 
to the protection ofecd by a pnson Then, too, my 
solitary retreat was not without charms for me. The 
scenery was magnificent. Not far from the town was a 
httle wood called Lorette, where I walked every morning 
The lofty enow-covered mountains reflected m the lake gave 
a grand and imposing beauty to the scene, while dose at 
hand the leaves began to bud, the violets appeared and 
nature grew lovelier every day My chief concern was to 
watch the progress of Spnng,just as my only pleasure was 
to gather the flowers it gives us, and my occupation to 
compose melancholy airs I did this easily Not c>Tn 
the chatter of a drawing-room disturbed me I wrote 
Partant pour la Syne '* at Malmaison while my mother 
pbyed backgammon The song proved popular and was 
sung dunng the war of 1809, as *' La Sentincllc ' had 
been dunng the Spanish campaign After that, each tiaic 
the armies took the field I would be asked to wntc a 
which 1 did reluctantly, for 1 did not like to be comidcrtd ^ 
composer, too lofty a title for m) modest taicnn 
Constance I had onl\ a few books and no collection « 
poetry m which I could find words to set to mu^ic. 1 w 
in the past written a few couplets for my broth^i 
tried to wntc some \ erscs, but I soon tired of the , J 
of finding rhymes and the restraint imposed on ^ ^ 
metre, so after a few vciy poor attempts I cortcnc J 


attention to the music. rr.k,..? 

I often rccciNcd letters from Monsieur dc I 
He had been well rccci\cd m Lnglmd and he wa* 
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anxious to find some means of living near me. The idea 
of seemg him amid the scenes which surrounded me gave 
them an added charm. ‘ A beautiful place, and the beloved 
one, what more could be desired ? And this was my sole 
ambition. France had expelled my family for ever. 
Death was the penalty any of us would pay for setting ' 
foot upon the soil of France. This decree had wrung 
my heart, and even my son, in spite of his extreme youth, 
had exclaimed with tears running down his cheeks, “ What ? 
Can It be, mamma, that we shall never see France again ? ” 

I could not pronounce the fatal no without showing my 
emotion. But when once the moment had passed I tried 
to find elements of consolation in my children’s unhappy 
fate. 

I said to myself that it was better for them to be brought 
up far from the flattery of courtiers, and that, more in touch 
with human suffering, they could learn to sympathize with it. 
This proved the case. For instance, my younger son 
appeared one day without his shoes. He had just given 
them to a poor little boy, and his tutor who was a few steps 
away had not had time to see him do it. Well, if he had 
been surrounded by a royal bodyguard I should not have 
rejoiced over this sign of his good heart I So I had 
nothing to regret for them while they were young, but, 
later, when they reached the age of serving their country, 
would it be possible for them to do so ? The future 
seemed so gloomy that I dared not think of it. To do so 
would have shaken the courage with which I faced my 
present lot and which enabled me to be almost contented 
with it. 

I left Constance in the month of June to see my brother 
who was staying at a little country place on the lake of 
Stahrenberg in Bavaria. His handsome, well brought-up 
children, his wife, so charming in their midst, formed a per- 
fect picture of that domestic happiness which I had longed 
for but never attained. Monsieur Lavallette, under an as- 
sumed name, was in hiding in a little country house about 
two miles away. My joy at seeing him was equal to my 
emotion at hearing him describe the adventures which had 
ended so miraculously. Alas, his wife, to whom he owed 
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hi8 life, broken by so many emotions, gneved at the 
death of a son to whom she had just given birth, con 
fined m a narrow pnson, the prey of constant fears for 
her husband’s safety, had broken down under such a weight 
of suffering, and had lost her mind When at last a tardy 
justice restored her to liberty, to the world’s admiring 
enthusiasm and to the gratitude of a loving husband, her 
disordered brain deprived her of the happmess she deserved. 

The ^^cen of Bavana came to Stahrenberg to visit my 
sister-uiTaw In spite of the prejudice that so many 
calumnies created a^inst myself and the dislike she was 
said to have of the French in general, I had every reason 
to be pleased with her reception of me. It was she who 
recalled the cordial welcome I had given her in Pans, and 
I must confess that at this time very few persons remembered 
the past 1 

I returned to my lonely home and began to think that 
I was to be left immolested m my retreat, and was happy 
in the thought that Monsieur de Flahaut would come to 
share it with me Though 1 did not eatpeet him immedi 
atcly, I unconsaously turned my steps in the duection by 
which he would arrive, and if I saw a man in the dis 
tance, my heart beat faster And yet this longing to 
see him again was often troubled by all the arCTmenls 
suggested by my reason What would the world say to 
our union f Would it not have the nght to condemn 
me f And I, what happiness could I offer to the man who 
would share my misfortune ? He is framed to shme 
in socicn, and he enjoys it If he follow me now he mint 
renounce everything and devote himself to adiersity, aru 
only the most perfect love can replace everything 
After what has happened, how can I believe that i htve 
mspircd such a feeling ? Perhaps it is a noble rather (1*0 
a tender sentiment which prompts him to come hark 
me. I will not allow it He knows to what a degtec ' 
need him, but if he can do without me it is for me to riXj 
the saenfice And then, to strengthen my emolotme, 
evoked all the dangers of such a union , I eaaggrm’f J if ^ 
and then lessened them And in the midst of all I 
hesitations I received a letter from mj husband 
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^ Since leaving France I had had a business correspondence 
with him which proved that he still meant to remain my 
master. This letter, on the contiary, announced his wish 
that we should separate and have our marriage annulled. 
He asked me to give him his freedom, and begged me to 
join him^ in interceding with the Pope and affirming tJiat 
our marriage had taken place under compulsion. He added 
that I must remember that when he married me he was 
really in love with my cousin, Madame Lavallcttc, The 
celebrity she had lately acquired no doubt revived his 
recollection. I leave my readers to divine the state into 
which this proposal plunged me 1 To be free, to be able 
to marry the one man I had ever loved, to attain at last the 
domestic bliss I had always longed for. This was to show me 
too much happiness and to place it too near my grasjD for 
me not to suffer fearfully if I should be obliged to forgo it. 
But I had my children and my conscience to consider. 
I could not sacrifice them both. To declare that I had 
married under constraint would be to perjure myself. 
Moreover, is not the marriage bond sacred and indis- 
soluble ? Should I believe myself free ? I resolved to 
dissuade my husband from such a plan and to show him 
how impossible it was to realize it. The more my desires 
agreed with his, so much the more I thought of my duty and 
of my children’s interests. I then experienced the cruel 
agitation of human weakness torn between the promptings of 
the heart and the rmnd, and, at the same time, I learned that 
the only way to win back one’s peace of mind is to be true 
to oneself and to obey only the dictates of conscience, 
leaving the rest to Providence. So when the Chapter 
of Constance came in the Pope’s name to question me and 
made me swear on the Gospel to tell the whole truth, I 
had no hesitation before answering all their questions. 
At the end of this meeting, which lasted a long while, the 
Abb^ Bertrand came to me and said that an affair of this 
importance demanded more reflection on my part and at 
least one meeting of the family in council. He quoted 
several princesses whose answers on similar occasions had 
been rehearsed and commented on by an assembly of 
bishops. I cut short his erudition by assur^ i hat 

voin 
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all the councils in the ■world would never persuade me to 
say what was untrue, and, that, having obeyed only the 
inspirabon of my consaence, I was resigned beforehand to 
whatever might be decided for me. And really 1 had a 
certam ment every time that I questioned the secrets of 
my heart. 

Faithful to the promise that he had lately made me, 
Monsieur de Flahaut gave me the fullest details of hts 
daily life It •was evident that he had won favour in the 
eyes of a young girl who was rich, free and full of good 
qualities and talents He was touched by her interest in 
him but his one thought was to come to me and to obtain 
his passport Ah I when we exact the whole truth, wc 
little know for what we are asking I These confidences 
wrought up my agitation to the highest pitch He could 
be happy away from me and could make a suitable marriage, 
so that I became an obstacle to his ■welfare 1 What a 
terrible outlook 1 Ought I not to question his heart? 
As yet he docs not say mat he is in love. On the contrary, 
he assures me of his attachment , but perhaps he deceives 
himself This is what we must ind out. I wrote bidding 
him to listen only to his feelings and to think only of 
bis mterest He answered that his dearest wish was to 
devote his life to me. And yet, while ■waiting for his 
passport he made a journey to Scotland to sec the young 
girl who had betrayed her liking for him I noted every 
shade. I so dreaded that my heart might lead me istrar I 
On his return to Lamdon he announced that there were 
new difficulties about the passport, and asked me to obtim 
one for him from Bavana. My brother, whom I asked to 
make the request, answered that a Frenchman must a|"“i'' 
to his own government and have his request ecunfer' 
signed by the ambassador of the country in which rr 
wushes to travel This ■was the customary 
and the request ■was hardly ever refused, but that it n 
taking these steps Monsieur dc Flahaut did not o 
his papers, my brother would sec what could he 
I sent this rep]} to Monsieur de Flahaut and receu'W e 
renewed expressions of regret, with an assurance ihJ' 
obstacles still existed, but not a ■word about rrncwirS 
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request in Bavaria. On the contrary, his letter concluded: 
“ My friends here believe I am making a great mistake 
in leaving just at this time.” These fev?- words settled all 
my doubts. Far from striving to overcome difficulties, 
he submits to them, so he cannot love me enough for my 
affection to replace everything else in his life. I saw that 
our reunion would be a sacrifice that it would be like him to 
make, but which it would be like me, too, to refuse. Once 
more he shall owe his happiness to me. My mind was 
now irrevocably made up since I should be the only sufferer. 
But where could I hope to find courage to give up the one 
treasure that remained to me ? 

There was but one way and that was really to give up 
what I had loved so long, to implore the help of God and 
promise Him to renounce for ever the affection which had 
filled too great a place in my life. 

I had been brought up with religious convictions, but 
worldly discussions had shaken my faith and the death of 
my son had destroyed my trust. Had I been guilty I 
should have accepted my loss, but mnocent, I dared question 
that God intervened directly in human affairs. For all that, 
I still asked Him to spare those who were dear to me, but 
this was an impulse rather than a conviction. But now I 
sought help only in religion which, while it inspires us to 
love our fellow-men, shows us so plainly the path that 
never leads astray. How necessary is such a guide 1 
And if our passions have sometimes caused us to leave it 
they also may serve to bring us back. 

In my walks along the highroad, I had often met pilgrims 
coming from France and other distant places, on their way 
to the famous abbey of Einsiedeln, situated on one of the 
wildest peaks in Switzerland. I never supposed that 
prayers offered up in one place could be more efficacious 
than if uttered with the same faith in another, but I admired 
the healing belief which makes people undergo fatigue, 
privation and difficulties of all sorts in order to obtain that 
inward peace, which cannot be shaken by the torments 
of the world. I did not dare to hope for so great a benefit, 
and only said to myself that, in a spot to which so many 
persons have come seeking relief from th ■ <^ubl 
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nught find some balm for imne, and that m such a nlice 

L. 1 J » • . « y . r. .. 


made my vows of rcnuncution in a place ■where God u 
so especially mvoked and honoured I could never fail to 
keep such a solemn vow 

At the end of October, while the weather was still fine, I 


fiuenced by the sight of a lovely landscape, I felt the calm 
of gentle melancholy come over me during this part of oar 
journey, but when the mountains rose steep and mreatemng 
about us, when the roar of torrents was heard, when (he 


vegetation became sparse and and, I was dismayed at the 
thought that I was mimg to give up the interest of mv life, 
and the only friend who remained to me. So I should 
now be left alone, utterly alone I I should not even be 
able to confide to him all that it was costing me to put him 
from me Never again should I pour out my feelings into 
an understanding ear, and it was Wcause I loved so much 
that I was making this sacrifice. 

Night surpnsed me in the midst of these refiectionJ, 
and when I left my carnage I was m a very troubled state, 
which was increased by the mtensc silence all about roe. 

A French pnest came to meet me carrying a daA 
lantern Before conducting me to the apartment which 
had been prepared for me in the abbey, he showed 
church and the miraculous statue of the Virgin, which 
attracts those m distress from tuch distant places B 
ejects which are held in veneration b) even a small 
of persons alwaj’s inspire respect, how much more do th^ 
which already, long before our time, witnessed the simt 
conflicts, the same sorrows, the same sacrifices 
thing filled me with a hoi) fear and gave a sacred, 
character to the judgment I was about to accept 

The nest day I appeared fcarlesil) befiire a 
had chosen and sought out for myself It cost 
effort to desenbe my life and mj misfortunes, and m ) 
whole heart I forgave all those who had ever inJurM r- 
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But when 1 was told that the sentiment which had taken 
too deep a root in my heart was sinful since it had separated 
me from the only lawful love, that of our Creator, and that 
I must tear it out with violence, I forgot that I had come 
to seek strength to do this very thing. Sobs choked me 
and rfainted. The kindly father, quite upset, left me alone 
to wait until I should make the sacrifice of my own free 
will. He was right. After having wept a great deal, I 
felt my courage rise and I promised God never to love 
anyone too much but Him, and in Him alone to look for 
consolation. The venerable priest had throughout been 
gentle rather than severe. When I was about to leave he 
said : “ Ah, madame, how you have been maligned 1 
Though we live in the wilderness, English newspapers 
have reached us. They say things about you which I 
now realize must have been utterly false. Allow me, 
whenever the opportunity presents itself, to deny such 
slanders about you. Foreigners often come to our .house. 
Thus I shall have the satisfaction of making amends for 
an mjustice of which I, too, was guilty in my ignorance. 
I should never have thought that newspapers could invent 
such untruths.” — “ My father,” I answered, “ while I 
leave you full liberty to say what you like about me, I 
know that no one will believe you. When political passions 
run high truth is of very little account 1 ” 

On my return home I wrote to Monsieur de Flahaut. I 
described all the torments that my feeling for him had made 
me suffer. My peace of mind, my reputation, my happi- 
ness all compelled me to give him up. I declared that my 
decision was irrevocable and my very friendship for him 
would be grateful if he gave up the thought of joining me. 

Oh, human frailty 1 Even as I wrote these words I 
still hoped that he would not believe me, that, maybe, he 
would appear and force me to take back all that I had said ! 
But, however despairing he may have been, he respected 
the wishes of the woman who had never deceived him 1^ 
It would take too long to enter into particulars of my 
storm-tossed soul. Anyone can understand that after 
such violent shocks, time must elapse before the heart 
can regain its natural state. Our health is affected by such 

* See Note p 277 
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cruel blows I suffered from nervous headichet which 
often kept me m bed for more than a month at a time, and 
no doctor could cure them In truth, my illness sprang 
from a moral cause and no one was able to supply the 
remedy I needed, namely, peace of mind. I was sull 
too racked by my sacrifice for me to feel at rest, but my 
hesitations were at an end This in itself was a great step 
forward 

The house I lived m stood on the shores of the lake 
The wmd beat agamst it wildly, and terrible hurricanes 
threatened to tear it from its foundation This spectacle 
of nature’s violence was too much in keeping with my 
state of mind for me not to enjoy it It seemed to symbolise 
my life. And now that I was come safely mto harbour I 
watched the storm and thought of the calm that would 
follow But when winter was followed by the gentle 
charm of spring, the scenes where I had hoped to m Jo 
happy became too dangerous to me. I dared not linpr 
amongst them, and 1 fled for fear of mournmg the illusion 
which I had cherished there. The necessity of finding 
something, a distraction for mj? thoughts, made me attach 
great importance to the possession of a little plot of ground 
^e Court of Baden had forbidden the authontics of 
Constance to allow me to buy anything there So I turned 
my eyes towards Switierland and on mj drives I looked 
for some suitable estate 

The chateau of Arenenberg, very small, very dilapidated, 
but placed in a picturesque situation, pleasM me. The 
authontics of the canton of Thuigona allowed me to huf 
It, and this was really to their credit, as all the other goarnu 
raents had repulsed me at the request of France, wra 
want^ to send me into Silesia, Morasda or the 
So, far from being allowed to Inc on the propertT > 
just bought, I thought myself lucky not to be oblucd to 
resell it Tfie French ambassador mtngued api'cit r"*' 
and the Swiss Diet was on the point of being fprceJ 
action, although this would ha\-e been a saolatioa o’ 
soscreign rights of the canton of Thurpowa, when I _ 
the local authorities that to avoid further 
for them 1 would postpone my residence m\ Thui,,-®™ 
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■until more peaceful times. Therefore there was no 
decree issued either for or against me. 

While I had been living at Constance the Grand-Duke 
of Baden treated me with the greatest possible consideration. 
His wife (Stephanie de Beauharnais) had quite captivated 
him by the superiority of her intellect and the charms 
of her person. She wished to come to see me, and the 
Grand-Duke intended to accompany her, but so soon as 
his intentions became known, the diplomats, alarmed by a 
visit which they found hard to understand, took action, 
and instead of the visit I expected I received an officer 
of the Grand-Duke’s household, who informed me that, 
compelled to yield to the reiterated protests of the French 
Minister, the Grand-Duke was constrained to tell me 
that I must not stay any longer in Baden. So I was 
once more a homeless wanderer, obliged, for all my 
reluctance, to trouble the different governments about 
my affairs, and to ask one of them to offer me a refuge. 
Truly I did not know which way to turn my steps, since 
all our family were prisoners of the Holy Alliance, and the 
assent of all the Allies was necessary for me to find a restmg- 
place. And how I needed rest 1 I -wrote to inform my 
brother of the turn things had taken. He spoke of it to 
the King of Bavaria, who offered me the hospitality of 
his dominions. My brother bought a house for me in 
Augsbourg, so that this appearance of settling down with 
the consent of the sovereign should place me in a position 
of dependence on him alone, and that the Holy Alliance 
at all events should not feel that they had the right of 
dictating my fate. And now, living m the same country 
as my brother, the protection of the King of Bavaria was 
a real boon to me, and I hastened to accept it. 



CHAPTER \XII 

CALM AITTR STORM (MA^, 1817.1820; 

Ati^tbCfoig— to Munich — lowiify Leyborti— Tbt bit 
efforts of Lent*— Rcttiro to Vnj^ponrj;— *Thc Q p tt^x 4 t3resoii>— 

De FUhsnt « msrmg* — CiJm iJttr stona." 

Auojboxjro the town of m} choice, because I had been 
told that there was no social life there I had retired 
from the world, and all I wanted was tranquillity and kind* 
ness I found both there« Before settling down in the 
house I had bought, I went to Munich to «c the King * 
He possessed the most essential to a so\ cragn, a good* 
ness of heart whi^ does not turn from misfortune, and he 
reccv\*ed me with the same attenoons as he u<ed to shower 
on me m old da)'s. 

Nor were the Queen and the Pnnee Charles lc<s kind, 
and the authontie^, followmg the King s example, treated 
me with the utmost deference, and c% cn the ordinary people 
seemed anxious to make me forget that 1 was among 
strangers 

M} long separation from my elder son weighed hcanly 
on me, and his father consented to let him come and spend 
two months xnth me This was a real congelation in the 
midst of all my sorrows Mi husband was \tr) anxious 
to *^cc our )-ounger son, so I deaded to make an cxcursn a 
into Ital), and 1 left m June iSi8 for the sea bathirg »t 
Leghorn 

l*he widow of Marshal Nev, who haj^ned to be w 
Ital) at the tune, came to suy wuh me ITiis dear trij^ « 
gave me all the particulars of the dreadful cabmitv that hat 
l>efaUen her fanuU, and all her utuvailinc eTortv to M»e 
her husband. EvTrj-whcrc her p-a>ers were repu 
•soNottr-ir 
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and at the audience which the Due de Bern granted her 
hfhad said, “ 1 am far from being able to make my voice 
heard in the King’s council, dear duchess, and, besides, 
you must admit that so long as one of those officers 
dive the King’s throne is in danger. A few minutes before 
the execution, the Marshal had embraced his children 


tenderly, and had forbidden them ever to attempt to avenge 

-II 1 .t . *1 /*_ vvilcri 


his death. He added that he forgave his enemies, 
his wife, her voice broken by sobs, spoke to him of the hope 
she still had in the King’s clemency, he replied, “ Go and 
implore him if you like, but as for me, I shall not ask for 
mercy.” She was repulsed everywhere. There was no 
forgiveness in those days. At last, accompanied by her 
sister, she reached the Tuileries and entreated everyone to 
let her see the King. “ You cannot see him,’’ replied an 
officer, “ His Majesty is at luncheon, and it might disturb 
his digestion.” Such great misfortunes had given the 
Duchess an energy of character which she did not naturally 
possess. Her principal qualities had been her tenderness 
of heart, her kindness, her gentleness and her frankness. 
She had all the charm and attraction of a very accomplished 
person. But now that she had become the sole support 
of her four boys she rose to the importance of her new 
duties. Although the outline of my life was known to 
her, she was ignorant of most of my many sufferings. 

No doubt this was why she used her influence to try to 
bring about a reconciliation between me and my husband, 
who seemed to desire it. On hearing that I was at Leghorn 
he had hurried there, taking a lodging close tO mine, and 
taking care that I should be constantly informed of his 
ardent wish that I should leave Bavaria and settle in Italy 
It was even arranged that, when we had our first interview, 
my children should come in, throw themselves at our feet, 
and implore us not to separate any more. Who would 
hwe thought that at the very time he was making these 
efforts to win me back to him, he was printing a book 
in which he declared that he had been forced into marriage 
r 1 husband’s character had not changed in 

the least. The reason was clear enough. We can correct 
a rault, but not a temper which we consider a o-nnH 
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Such defects only increase with time Distrust of cverrone, 
mduding oneself, a generosity which gives without belief 
m gratitude, a seventy about trifles even more than 
important thmgs, and a consistent contempt of one’s neigh- 
bour, must estrange people and give us all the gnef caused 
by mgraOtude, even if those about us are not ungrateful 
The worry occasioned by my husband’s advances, the 
memory of my former sufferings, and the fear of having to 
endure them again, made me fUl so senously ill that I be- 
lieved that I should die.* As toon as I was better, and 
thought only of getting away, he wanted another mtenaew 
with me. Pot the first tune m my life I refused his request 
He did not want to let me go bach to Germany, and 1 was 
afraid lest he should take my second son away from me to 
force me to stay m Italy I promised to bnng the boy often 
to see him, and to keep for the father of my children all the 
sentiments that were due to him, adding that, after so 
much suffering, the best way to forget it was to li\e apart. 
I learned later that he had never ceased trying to have our 
matnaee annulled, but that the council of carduials 
assembled to examine the case deaded there was no reason 


for our separation 

As for me, I returned to Augsbourg and there at last 
I found rest Nothing disturbed the even tenor of my 
days I spent all my tune m reading I continued my 

study of the arts, and as I had no ideas upon polino, 

and blushed for my ignorance in view of the reputation 
I had acqiured, I sought to unpros e m) mind, and cspecuHf 
to learn to judge things at their proper value Althoupn 
living on foreign soil I had never been more entirely m 

my own country All the new books, pamphlets aw 

newspapers were sent to me as they appeared. A non e 
sentiment expressed by a member of any political crour 
made my heart beat faster, and a base one revolt^ me 
I wished e\ cry man of our great nation to be great, and srnm 
I taw them mean or petty my patnousm was as m 
hurt os though I were to blame .... .,i- 

I began to be less distressed over all the abiurd H 
that were told about me I could do nothinc m 
to them, they formed part of a deliberate plan l 


• hot* p »77 
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my mother’s name, which up to this time had been respected, 
was now the subject of ridiculous anecdotes.* There was 
even a sorceress who made up a most absurd set of memoirs 
about her. From time to time a correspondence attributed 
to her would be produced. The foreigners, too, collected 
anecdotes that had not even the semblance of common sense.* 
An intelligent man to whom I spoke one day of my ex- 
asperation at finding the attention of the public still occupied 
with my affairs said: “ It cannot be otherwise. It is a 
result of your position. Do something or do nothing, 
be appreciated or the reverse, it is all one. So long as 
people believe that through your antecedents you may 
be dangerous, you will be feared.” The truth of this 
reasoning had its effect and made me more indifferent 
to what was said about me.f 

I never had thought of writing my memoirs. Only 
after the Emperor’s divorce, when I heard someone blaming 
my brother for having agreed to it, I realized how difficult 
it is for truth to spread, and I then dashed off all the details 
of this event, and went no further .f Madame la Comtesse 
de Nansouty, an exceedingly clever woman, who was at 
Aix-la-Chapelle when I was there in 1812, was very anxious 
that I should write the story of my life. I assured her that *■ 
I should never have enough patience. “ Well then, will 
you tell it to me,” she said, “ and I will write it down 
as we go ? ” The next day she brought me an account 
of some incidents of my childhood which I had told her. 
But she showed too much wit: it was not like me. I saw^ 
how well she had written it, but I confessed that I did not 
like to hear myself speak in any voice but my own, and 
the book still remains at the first page, which she has 
kept. 

Now, in my utter loneliness, my heart and head still 
full of all my impressions, I have tried to set them down 
in order. It has not given much trouble. The trutli is easy 
to tell. When one has something to compose anyone has 
enough talent to relate things as they are. This constant 
looking back over my past kept up my distress, but as I 
wrote, the weight of my troubles which had so oppressed 
me fell from me bit by bit. It seemed to me that I had 

* See Note p. 277. t See Nolo p. 27S. 
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confided in a fncnd, and the oblmon which is genenlly 
the mft of time has already bc^un to efface my soirowj 
The usual defect of memoirs is that th^ do not give a 
true notion of our place in the world or oi our connection 
with important people. Our vanity always sets us above 
ourselves, as when, for mstance, it attnbutes to us the 
pnde of having offered advice when, most likely, we can 
only claim the merit of having followed it 

As for me, who have lived near to the Emperor, I should 
be far from the truth if I said that I had ever had the smallest 
influence over him I truly looked upon myself as his 
daughter, but I, like everyone else, was so much in awe 
of him that I rarely ventured to addiw him unless he spoke 
first, and my replies were frequently confused Indeed, 
he said to me one day, “ People tell me that you arc clc\*cr, 
I don’t know anythmg about it I always feel as though 
you were ten years old. It is the same with Euginc 
1 have never been able to get used to heanng hun argue." 
And he added, " That is the trouble with the old folk. 
They can never realize that children gr o w up and sometnnes 
could actually teach them something ’’ 

My mother was the only person I ever saw who was 
entirely at her case with the Emperor, the onh one who had 
the slightest influence over him, and that only in tnfles 
In my solitude at Augsbourg my dap were so peaceful 
and quiet that my health began to improic In order to 
live I required an cnatcncc free from all sentiment, e^ en that 
of happiness, which ought perhaps ha\*c been fatal to me 
Henceforth it would suffice if I could recall the past without 
regret, and close at hand I had the best of consolation, 
my brother, who often came o\cr from Munich to sec mr 
With such a friend life still has charms 

And then from tunc to time I received letters from Mo^ 
sicur dc Flahaut, alwap full of the warmest friendship, the 
most perfect esteem He had married the )oung pit* 
who had given him so cordial a welcome to rngisw 
He was happy, and his happiness was dear to me bec^uw 
felt that It was to some extent due to me . 

For a long while I did not know how to iccm naturu 
when I wrote to him lattlc by little I really became w 
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through the thought that in him I possessed a true friend 
who, better than anyone, must understand me, and whose 
respect would avenge me for all the injustices of the world. 
The barrier raised between us safeguarded my peace of 
mind. 

All that was left of the romantic side of my nature was 
the longing to meet with noble sentiments everywhere. 
Nothing moved me now except tales of heroism, and I 
was disposed to think that all to whom I attributed a noble 
soul must be my friends, and that with my experience of 
life I could not be mistaken, albeit the love of intrigue may 
be allied with misfortune. 

The most delightful of my occupations was the education 
of my younger son, who spent most of his time with me, 
while my elder boy was in Italy with his father. My 
greatest care was to form his character; a man can teach 
many excellent things, a woman inspires them ; her word 
penetrates more deeply: for as it springs from the heart 
it goes to the heart. 

Here I will stop. I have nothing more to tell. I 
can look back over my life: the sting has gone out of it. 
Entirely absorbed in my duty towards my husband I 
had hoped to find felicity m a happy home. Alas, I was 
bitterly deceived 1 I sought refuge in a true affection, 
believmg that to be loved sufficed for happiness, and that 
a pure and tender attachment would beautify existence. 
I was mistaken again. Perfection dwells not in the heart 
of man, and I sought in vain to find it. The world’s 
goodwill seemed for a moment to be a compensation, and 
that, too, was taken from me. Then I said to myself that 
I had counted too much on human perfection, henceforth 
I must do good without looking for a return. Disenchanted 
in everything I will seek to create my own happiness. 
I will love my neighbour, I will do good, but without 
asking a return : I have relied too much upon my fellows. 
Sorrow and distress will always draw me to them, and if I 
can soothe them I shall say : here is the true happiness which 
no one can take from me. Thus I believe that I have found 
the real way of peace, and I face the future with serenity. 
Lonely though I am, exiled from my country, lamenting 
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the drea^ fete of the benefector of my family, I often tiv 
to myself " My life a ended, t ha\e no feat of piwio-s 
I have conquered them Nor do 1 fear misfortune I 
have endured it.” And if I have found that vrhtch calms 
us and males us better, svhit is there that 1 can desire fo' 
myself ? Only this, that I may In e a little longer in the 
memory of my dear compatnots, in the heart of my frtendi, 
and, ■when my hour stnles, die in the arms of my children 
This 15 my last wish 

Hoartvse 


Angshurg, i8io 



APPENDIX 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS WRITTEN BY NAPOLEON I TO 

QUEEN HORTENSE 

(Continued from page 261 of Volume I) 

BIRTHDAY GREETINGS. ILLNESS OF PRINCE NAPOLEON-LOUIS 

Here is the reply to a letter in which Hortense sends her best 
wishes to the Emperor for his birthday (fete). 

My Daughter, 

I have ]ust received your letter I appreciate all the feelings 
you express, and I thank you for them. Never doubt my 
affection. 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon.! 

Samt-Cloud, August 17th, 1811. 


In the course of the summer 0/1812, while Hortense^ accom- 
panied by her two sons^ was taking the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle^ 
the elder, boy. Prince Napoleon-Louts, fell ill with scarlet 
fever (ffuly '^tli). The child's life was in danger for several 
days. It IS to this incident that the following letters refer : 

My Daughter, 

I was sorry to hear by your letter of the nth that Napoleon 
was ill, and I was pleased to learn by the one of the 14th that he 
was out of danger I had counted on this prompt recovery, 
knowmg how much a mother has a tendency to be imduly 
alarmed , 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 2 

at Witepsk, July 29th, 1812. 

1 Ongmal signed 

2 Ongmal signed. 
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My Daucbter, 

I TOU for the letter von wrote me tor my hinhiir 

I was d^ghted to hear that Napoleon U cntireU oonvalocHit, 
I hope that by this time he has completely recoi'cri^ 

You know ray sentiments toward you, hem doabt nt 
ftffectiotu and the mtercst I take m j*oar children. 

\ OCT very affectionate father, 

_ NAfOLtOX * 

Smolensk Aagust 20th ifiu 


ATTER THE WRST ABDICATIOK 

The Queen tn her Memotn has desenhd at 
trihulattons during the duasters ej 1814 Ilavinr Ujt Pjrx/ 
CH March t^th, and stopped at Glatipipt Tnanon, Ranhtulttf 
LoujCf she rejotned Josephine at Navarre on /fpnl xtt Oe 
Apnl tjth she resumed to RamhusIIeSt tvhere the Enprrsi 
Marie-Loutse reeexved her^ hut did not urge her to stay R 
was there she reeerved this Utter 

kh SrsTER . 

1 received a letter from ^'ou dated April 9th- I ba\*e reen'^t 
a wond from Rambouillct the jOth. I thank yen f*jT US'* 

\t)U paid the Empress and for the sentiments yots e-cpfcii * 

Let mo know what becomes of j^ou and ba\*e nrwi ol yn U 
time to time and belie\*e in my constant rrjrvd fw 
\om affectionate brother 

Sarotrov » 

Fontainebleau. April X7th 1814 
rS — Please givT many messages from me to the 
Josephine 


Tltt UUNDRtD riAn 


ri'e hr tt- tff tfe tine cf 7 jZ/'f./V dtJ ^ 
Hermit n r Et^/ee trrr/r rt the En;tr-r h 

.fTty'-ul 


Oi'ptut 
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To THE PlOECESS HoEIEXSE, 

My SlSTEE, 

According to the decision of the family council of [dale ie*! 
hlantj 1 authoriie you to live apart from your hnahand. 
Your aiffectioaate brother 

_ , hATomw' 

Fans June loth, i8rj 


Then Jcllvaed Mafmnlscn, the " Be//enjih:x,’ Ssni 
Helena, and finallt Napclean't death, Maj ^th, i8:i It 
affean that Hortense only tcnte to the Empenr ence dtnty 
the Itvtng death cj theie ttx yean 

In 1 8a I, when the JatMnl Plana! sruJ ahttt ti Uavt / r 
the hnely reck, the gave hm a Utter for Nay Icon dJtiJ 
Arenenherg, June 1 8 M, 1 8 l i In tt, the ensured tj he hid 
receraed a ten mth a portrait of Joifphtne on the cover, veh < 
the had tent httn mo yean lejere She added, tpeahrt ej Art 
mother, “ If the acre tttU alive her one regret veeild have 
teen to have thatred only your Alajetty’i tncceitet " 

lyhen Hertente mat mnttng then merdt, the h,dt rf tie 
Emperor mat already lytrg at reit tn the J alley tf the Get- 
antumt at Satnt-Helena 


1 Oritltial ftened. The ct IMree Mpotreo ceeUla a Wt" t 

llcal mth the abcrTe, eacert the wmA -ihter" U nyUeed W 1-0 « 
"hrother" and “trite" hr *■ hethuid." 



NOTES 


CHAPTER XI 
(Pages 13—44) 

Page 13, Ime 15 The Queen travelling under the name of Madame 
Durougsky was at Lausanne, July 26th She amved at Sdcheron, 
a hamlet m the parish of Petit Sacconeux about one kilometre 
north of Geneva, the follouung day 

Page 14, hne 27. M Heutsch, a banker of Geneva, was subsequently 
~ very useful to Hortense in fonvardmg her correspondence in 
the days of her exile 

Page 17, Ime 4 Hortense had rejomed her mother at Geneva 
on September 21st 

Page 22, hne 15 Senaius-ConsuUe of December 13th, 1810, Louis 
received an income of 500,000 francs annually from the forests 
of Montmorency, Chantilly, ErmenonviUe, ITsle Adam, Coye, 
Pontarmd and Lys , 500,000 francs from fiie estates situated in 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne, and a million from the general funds of the 
Treasury 

Page 22, Ime 18. By a decision taken at the Palace of Saint-Cloud, 
July 2oth, 1810, the Emperor granted the Queen the use of the 
palace of the Rue Cerutti, and the chateau of Saint-Leu, plus 
1.750,000 frs income Of this sum 1,000,000 was to keep up her 
household, 500,000 for that of the Grand Due de Berg and 250,000 
for that of Prince Charles-Louis-Napolc^on By another ciecree 
given at the Tuilenes, December 26th, 1810, the Emperor granted 
Hortense 500,000, to be taken from the 2,000,000 allowed to Louis 
by the senatus-consulie of December 13th, 1810 But Louis 
havmg, m a letter of December 30th refused this grant, the 
Emperor by a new decree, April 24th, 1811, turned over the use 
of the entire amount to Hortense “ until Kmg Louis returns to 
France ” 

Page 22, hne 19. Louis had dechned to pay for the purchase of carnages 
and other expenses meurred at the time of the celebration m 
honour of Napoleon’s weddmg Hortense paid them 

Page 24, hne 18 "I was the first woman m France who had a round 
table m my Pans drawmg-room on which people could work 
or play games as they do m the country Formerly, a French 
hostess always placed herself next to the fireplace with the other 
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a Hrclejmwnd and the crtiUfmen rtaaJfcc fa 
wo con^ Convertttioa in wWch each of the rveifa kMfbt to 
of “ ev««g - ■ 




^ ^ Qot« lap U ira5 a chmJi 

tatUo ol Fxicdland that tbo Eioperw wrote hb Wtrr 
to I-Beeptdo end hfa Koto cm the edocatfoa ol the rocns rfrfj 
bnraght_^ at Ecoaen. ftom tho point of \‘Jew of rtliri^anti 
»peDfng eta. The orpanlotKm of the *cVr j 
at S^t D«ua and Ecooeo which were each to hare ilx hcairt'l 
was OftabUabed fat the Imperial detrro of Marth a^ti. 


Pago ^ ^0 2 a "1 thall ahrap regret that ctnnmoa*phc« fatlr* 
tlurold havo prevented me from enfoyinji every Inttanl cJ thit 
(w/’Adn^Iwrwln theoriginiil) ci^bt. The light was cnrtoirt to erny 
respect, Tbo women coqaettnh menileepy mhUslemtaWiverC 
the Emperor deeply moved all jnmblcd op together around ta'' 'i 
where wine cboc^te etc, bad been icrv^ At sli otWi. 
we were Informed that as the labour pains had gafetol dewa, w* 
could go homo. The deslro for sleep had lo completely coejpifrrl 
nil those noble emotioas I bait aJrradr dcscribrij that eierjn-s 
went to bed and did not wnlco UU the ennnon wmt efl lUn 
published letter from Saiote«Aalairo to d Estoorm^l. onlaml) 


Page Uao The King of Rome was bora Maith aeth, i*tf 
at d according to tho McniSw Other aothonti-i sfrr* 
with Hortense £a spJsdfymg fi a.m 


Pago 35 lino 55 Whllo awaiting the rrstoratlon of 

tl>e body of niy soo had been proi-isioTiaJly pUetd to Notrr>l>iaa 
(Note b> Queen Hortense ) 

I>age 37 line ax “The first lime thnr met after ih^ Emp^ < 
return from Elba. Napoteoo said to Talma to the tof 'tmil xti 
which he usually employed ChateaulMarid a^vrti tf\' j 
give me tessons bow to pby lb© Eroperer 1 cotut * 

coropliment because at nn> rat© It shows that I act it^ 
lably wcU. M Hobhonse Unm /*nui is P*wm 
drrwtfr »V/« if# Aflpef/w Cand lloudln tSl? NeJ * jut* ♦ if 


Paeo j8 Uno 3# I often heard the rmperor trp©at ' 

One da> for todaoce he rud lo me WTiai 
most desire 7 — To be love«l I anTweml qui lly — > -'i » 
nothing obout ft m> daughter he lai-l firths r nr ri u • 
niler does food people will know it sites I ii »M t t 

win praiw him. hat to onler to l-«ohn-«J 
teem cruel so as lo be I'^kred. ** (''O e by 0*©^ lt-es»r j 

rareao llrto 11 The costume Kdl took yUro cvi I t''rwifT<'^ ^ * 

madfed baCl on rebfutry iith. I?ti 
Pjige 4t her *S Carctre nTrewatnl rnece lie*-# 

I-aceat Itre n Ihhdswr ol ilwlrcii wji l^. d 



CHAPTER XII 


{Pages 45— S2) 

Page 45, line 12. ” One Sunday, when w’c were dining at the Tuilenes, 

the Emperor said to mo ' Read this little story I have just 
rcceu cd ’ I looked at the paper he handed me .and I recognized 
tlie handwriting of Madame dc Genhs WHiile the others gathered 
m a circle .around mo to hear wh.at I w.as about to read, I glanced 
over the paper, and s.aw’ tliat instead of a story, it waas an account 
of tlie impression produced by a recent measure of the govern- 
ment I began to read, but the Emperor snatched up the sheets 
of paper he had given me and exclaimed ' Ah, I have made a 
mistake ' He liumed off to his study from which he returned 
wath another sheet of paper in the s.amc handwnting, which had on 
it a little tale w Inch I read .aloud ” (Note by Queen Hortense ) 
"He (Napoleon), had given orders to a number of persons to 
keep him informed of what w.as doing in the world of servants, 
tradcs-pcople, ofTiccrs and so forth Madame dc Genhs, 
Ficvde, Rc5maud dc Saint-Jcan d’Angcly, were among his corres- 
pondents and were paid for it ” (Comte Chapbal Mes souventts 
sur Napoleon, Pans, Plon, 1893, in octavo, page 381 ) 

Page 46, line 12 "The Due d'Abrantis was given tlie command of 
the 4th Army Corps because my brother w'as to st.ay in Pans. 
This army corps included all the army of Italy whicn the Vice- 
Roi had organized with the greatest care, and which was as well 
drilled as any of the French troops My brother received a letter 
about them, w'hich annoyed him extremely. It appears that 
Junot [Due d'Abrantts] having met them near Dresden wdiile 
they w ere route-marchmg, he had there and then put lumself at 
their head He had made them manoeuvre m spite of the ram 
and their fatigue, probably in order to judge their skill But my 
brother, who loved his troops as though they were his children, 
said to me ‘ Did Junot think he was handling a lot of raw 
recruits ? He wall see what my troops can do in battle, but why 
should he tire them out for nothmg ? ’ — Eugene shortly after 
rejoined his corps and took over the command ’ (Note by Queen 
Hortense ) 

I 

Page 47, line 7. The Emperor left Saint-Cloud with Mane-Louise, 
on May gth, 1812 They arrived at Dresden on May i6th Napoleon 
left there on May 29th to rejoin the army 

Page 47, line 19. This fever developed on July 7th and the child’s 
hie was m danger for several days 
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Baunrt, a thoronEhly btrar^t run. 
d^y attachod to crar dynajty relatca mlitjy io bi, J!c=ra, 
to hdp tho Emnrru to cJn^l 

Hoion5«mi?rf.5nSMS 

*>t«>>OT to bora tojutrd 00 comtoc M! 
tbo otdCT they had recdvcd (Nolo by Qora Hortcoio) 

Pago 82 line 31 
i6tha 


Tbo visit ol Fronds I of Anstria took pUce ca <^pfl 


CHAPTER Xni 


(Pofet 83 — no) 

Rage 83 line 16 Treaty of April jitb, iSij rigned on l«haJf of itt 
AlLes by the Em p erors of Russia and Aujiria. the King of Prc>' K 
the Regent of England and the members of the French rro>Li.<xil 
Govemment. 


Rtgo 88 line 27 Bfonsletrr do ToOcymnd too tlcvrr to take ca 
himself the odlom of thb coovrotKni. had mcoorareJ the am^d 
of the Comte d Artois, ond It was the Utter who had lh<* lufdii^J 
to sign o paper by which bo sunmejemj to the eactny ^ * 

stroke of hts pen, fi/ty^ts-o fortresses ns «rU ai all our « f 

an Immense quantity of war matcrtal the fruit of tl<* co-'p*^ t 
and blood of France, (bote ly Queen Hertenw)— An OmJ’ 
to tbo agreement of April sjrd 

Rige 89 linear Prfna, 'flnitter of rmanec had Nm * an-j'^d 
and hii body dragged through tbo slrr^ts by IL^ ant» 1 /p ^ 
party in Milan *hich atj conv^oenll) feU into the I »r I» cf t 
Austrians without a Wow being struck. (Note by Qumj If 


r*age 8g 110033 An allosloo to the attempted •alrt''* rf Nip 
In the night of Apnl nth ryth 181^ 

lUgo 04 line 21 A ridiculous report hod l*rn syrt-J-l. i ' '**■ , 
that mr brother had had lurv-U annootmi at il- >t‘rp 
Bcaoharruit. This 11 entirri) iratrue In tie frjt j 
not anuouBced uben caltirj? on tl,e Kirt •* i tJ"'' 
CifBmgae roy Imothej s a>-Jr-de>eamp *U» ' 
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yeaxs. (Note by Queen Hortense ) This note only appears on 
the green manuscript The visit to the Tuilenes referred to, took 
place immediately after Eugene’s arrival on May 9th, at 3 p m. 

Page 95, hne 2 ^ April 20th, 1814 Louis had written Hortense a 
letter m which he informs her that he mtends to brmg a smt for a 
“ legal, complete, and perfect separation ” 

Page 96, hne 17 This luncheon took place on May 14th On the same 
day a Mass was said for the soul of Louis XVI at Notre-Dame 

Page loi, hne 8. The proposed letters patent referred to the Queen 
as " Mademoiselle de Beauhamais ” 

Page loi, hne 25 Napoleon found it difficult to forgive the Queen 
for havmg accepted this title On his return from Elba he said 
m reference to the Queen of Holland whom Louis XVIH made 
Duchesse de Samt-Leu “ When one has accepted a family’s 
successes, one should be willin g to share their misfortunes ’’ 
(Chateaubriand, “ M6moires d’Outre-Tombe,” edition published by 
Eire, Vol, IV, page ii ) 

Page 102, hne 28 The Marquis de Eivi^re and Comte Armand de 
Pohgnac, who had been compromised m the conspiracy of Cadoudal 
to assassmate the Emperor, had been condemned to death 
Jos^phme’s mtervention procured their pardon Rivifere had 
been confined m the Fort of Joux and Pohgnac m a mad-house 

Page 103, hne 18 This refers to the Emperor’s two youngest brothers 
Nicholas Pavlowitch, later Nicholas I, and Michel 

Page 103, hne 20 Constantm Pavlowitch, elder brother of the two 
Pnnces mentioned m previous note He was hen to the throne 
as successor of Alexander but renounced his right m 1822, m favour 
of his brother Nicholas 

Page 103, hne 25 This copy met with adventures The Emperor 
Alexander, who had hidden it under the cushion of a sofa, forgot 
it when he left, and it remamed unperceived at the Elys^e durmg 
the sojoum of the Due de Bern m 1814 and of the Emperor, durmg 
the Hundred Days At the time of the second entrance of the 
Alhes mto Pans, the Emperor Alexander, who had vainly searched 
for it everywhere, found it under the cushion where he had placed 
it m the previous year (Note by Queen Hortense ) 

Page 103, hne 36 This dinner took place on May 23rd. 

Page 104, hne 15 The Queen had the body mterred m the Chapel 
of the Chateau On the mght of August 19th, 1819, the Prmce 
of Cond6, had it, together with the body of Charles-Bonaparte, 
taken to a vault m the Church of Samt-Leu The coffin of Kmg 
Loms was placed m the same vault on September 29th, 1847, a 
year after his death, as weU as that of his son, Napol6on-Louis, 
who died at Fork All four now rest m the crypt of the church 
under the monument which Napoleon HI erected to the memory 
of his father. 
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40 Jos^nWue lud token coM, M4> jitk. denre t'* 
daj the tpcct With Akxaader at Salat ^ 

SJoncjr:tj of tht CSt-ri 

from the AI)W bertmid. at ek\Tn o ebek. and d«d at rwco. 

Engine Olid Hortwuo left at two oefrekf-T *010 

Pa€* t®S Ibe 07, Queen Hortetae jrivtt the fijJTpTrior aocourt d tie 
diiporition of tbe ^pre*i jewiphinea property 
"Mcmaicitf Scmluado and Moaaietir Decaux »Tfe 
to settle my mother a ettote which (« reople toU) »m a \r-T 
considerable one \ct It ool\ coatirtcij of her c ou r b rrje* 
at ^^a^InaiJoa. the chiteaa of Nav'oiTr wbkh ti» Cmprtw tv.1 
entailed 00 mj* brother her pklorw aad duraoads m tietw 
of thirty thousand franc* In po\-etTirDent sccunUe* and her pTopertr 
fa ifurtiaique But a* ahe never nnderslcoj mo^h about 
matter*, and as the never knew how !o My 00 to 
the left about thrw mfiftoo franc* worth of debt*. Ojr tuv ^ 
advascTi ragijested a aalo which they drcLwl wouU tv jr-t 
aWo tlnce e^■er^•ot^e was arortous to treure somo e’bp' t t' \\ 
had belcxnged to her Bat it was diMxreeable to xi« i 

of OUT mother* prrtoaal beloneino erpovd to the ruM 
knocked down to the highest bidder Mr brother to J 1 tb *Tt' t* 
agreed that these penoral betongiaes *hcmVt be pvm 
vounc ladle* who had been ber attendann and wti>o' *» 

*he looted after DonbtleM in benrttior th^ yoq*E r ' 
WT were earning oot her wubr*. The own- was s-st.. | 
among them to act a* dowries when tbej marrvd t>e <f 
them did *0 at once The aen-ant* were a> ncu'rmn I'' it 
order to dunsK^ them and gis-e them mv'nthj wa^ wr w *• 
obliged to borrow two bnmired tbCTmnd frtnrv f'f *•'' 
children m% mother had wndertiVm to educate *r f tir* f f 
we onh took os-rr thow who wrrr in thv prraiest dii r si i " 
servants who had been with her l-w Ksrtal yrmrecetrl pr- » 
which we proanvd to conwooe My ahareol tbrw jvr> r 
uicluduic th^jse 1 was aliead> pavjnc peew’^dlr n sp e t t ^ 
change in tov position, amounted tj rrwe tb n i>rrt» t’ 
franc* onaualli Mr mother s maids cl b<n or t be 
each tecciird a camaee arvl four hiv'-' ifrr lalv** “ 
rrcetvrd shawls and dilletmt aoUMTiin NSewt-rt-l’ ' * 
amthms for ourKlirs. It •eemed as 1 * 7 , .. *" » 

assured I was to recede an tneorre c 4 1 ’Ut ni" ’ ~ ''.t 

franc* and me Irvrher imyottant dcdsiis Ojr J 

had been to nuVr other people hapjr Wt i > ».al s-f < ” 
it pcvidde to Mlisfy everyvne f 

^ Mv mo her Iven in lb* h\lAt of ftit e s' 



ray tretbet and atv» l<vao*v I 
tbe real e-^ e J er v had l^t ** 

dioicocdi. The cew»p»I t*.i?d it 
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' to fifteen millions. We did not consider it worth while to deny 
these reports especially as the prominent position my mother 
had occupied for such a long time made such exaggerated figures 
seem possible. It was true she had been Wealthy, but she gave 

' away everythmg she had, and frequently more besides People 
enjoyed exaggeratmg the extent of her fortune as well as ours 
m order to contrast the luxury that existed at the Imperial Court, 
when the latter was at its most dazzhng moment, with the so called 
distress m which the former royal family were supposed to have 
hved during their exile The Duchesse d’Angoulfime went every- 
where without any jewellery, wearing no diamonds or cashmir 
shawl and seemed very much attached to her httle Enghsh bonnet 
Perhaps this calculated simphcity of appearance seemed to some 
people to be a sign of her former misfortunes and thereby mcreased 
their attachment to her, but there were others who considered 
it the mark of an entirely foreign education and of that ignorance 
which these pnnces may have possessed regardmg the customs 
and habits of the country they had been called upon to rule ” 

Page 109, hne 10 Here are the fantastic terms m which the police 
bulletm (submitted every mommg to the Kmg), informed Louis 
XVIII of the death of Jos6phme " The death of Madame de 
Beauhamais excites widespread S5anpathy This woman was 
unfaihngly gentle, and possessed much charm and attractiveness 
m manner and m mmd Extremely unhappy durmg her husband’s 
reign, she sought refuge from his roughness and his neglect m the 
study of botany The public was aware of the way m which she 
strove to rescue Bonaparte's victims and was grateful to her 
for havmg throivn herself at his feet to beg for the life of the 
Due d’ Enghien ” {Archives Nationales A B. XIX, 341, bulletin 
of May 3is^, sheet 32 ) 

Page no, last hne In order to conform to a condition expressly sbpu- 
lated m the power of attorney signed by her husband, Hortense 
only accepted her mother’s property ivith the understanding 
that she should not be hable for any debts that might exceed 
the value of her inheritance The act of settlement of the estate 
vas passed June 22nd, 1816, by Maitre Andrd Claude Notl, 
notary in Pans It fixed the total amount of assets at the sum of 
7,5<j4,i05 frs 35 centunes The amount turned over to Eugene, 
3,550,643 frs 50 centimes , that received by Hortense 2,331,987 
frs 37 centimes The sum of 1,661,474 frs 48 centimes was 
reserved to be used for the payment of outstandmg debts 

Hortense's share mcluded 1,335,702 frs 74 of household property. 
It w'as divided as follow's • 

Furniture of Islalmaison to the amount of 2,342 frs ; musical 
instruments, 3,450 frs ; food supphes at Navarre, 5,174 frs 50 , 
furniture of Prdgny, 4,000 frs ; part of the picture galleiy of 
Malmaison, 123,522' frs 75 , art objects, 22,279 frs 50 , pearls, 
diamonds and precious stones, 955,784 frs 50 , silver;\ arc, 
51,698 frs , vases in chapel, 2,136 frs , enamels, 3,800 frs 50 ; 
half of the wardrobe, 86,406 frs 25; half of toilet articles, 
9,797 frs . bed and household linen, 13,766 frs 50 , cri’stal 
and glassware, 1,274 frs 25 . wanes and liqueurs, 13,615 frs 25 , 
kitchen utensils, 1,540 frs , half the horses, 6,250 frs , half the 
carnages, 11,375 frs , half harness, 2,292 frs , half the birds 
and animals in the menagene, 706 frs 50 , half the herd of men'K 
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•^“P 6° ibe ind of boTTwl citUa « MilmilJO- 

2 95^ ^ ball tbo collections of mlnemb a 935 fn 50 

obJo^Dl natnrai history 3 -oa fra^Hott^ a iW was 

COTpIoWbj tbo estate at Cbaoss<« and its depcndendfsenimaltd 

at 519 Gio fn the estate of PnigBy 130 ooo fm a part d 
mnu doe to the Eraprwi from her marriage lettlrant 
wtrich fell doe at her death. 546 674 fn, 63 

y© may not© that in her Memoin, the Qoeen do« not ctenbca 
either Chaussi© or Prim> bat, as she was writing In 1820 It wis 
perhaps dangerous for dct to epenk of property still belonpaj lo 
her in Franco and she had already sow ftigny 
A farther diviskm of •c^•e^a^ Items which hM not teen dtT>l-d 
In th© foregoing statement, took place May 13th. 1816 Hortnw 
received 331 500 fn,. consbtlng of 35^346 fn, in 3 pa" 
consolidated government bonds ano fn, in caih which 

Engine owed her 


CHAPTER XIV 


{Pagtt 111—130 

Pag© 111 line 1 Engine left for Mtmitb June 54th. 1814 


Page XI5 line 33 People wished to look at my iketch-borV, tear t" 
ring and, for my moorniop I belies© they wonU 
me to dance (Note by Qoeeti Iloricnse ) 

Page 117 lino so The Quren and Madrmcawl^ Cochr.^ 1 ff I* 
Havre on September iblh nnd ajTi'‘©d at Saint Lao on tt< I - 
at 9 a m 

Pago n 9 lino I a Tbi, rant to rbo ToOotx-i lont fbc» ro 8jr fje 

October and before Maas 


Page 119. Imo Jl Ebcibctb Jlirvoy wHo* cl Mt I cn>^ wii^l ' 
second wile ol Wdlutm On'cn.lidi. Doks cl IVacoO-l e 
was bor n in 1739 and died to Horn© itarch 39th 

Page X 30 line o- On lb© red manoiertrf 

hand another swtofl of LfrrrflvwlKhrii- aftfTwvi*^ 

cot Ihn read a, fdkmt Tu I « 

nrmark and tboneh in the part I tad t ^ m'^ b * » 

from elesatioo tn rank to ^fmli « tt'n ^ 1 e ^ 

worth) ol the rroprror to hJ*r ‘i*** 

pohte to the King Ilbertfcrr rejunl on y ly a ir 

Pirejij line 34 Tie Q rrtnrwd lo K-t t “cw la u-t I ^ &r. 

00 SevrmUrr xClh 1814 
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Page 12^, line 3 The Journal de Pans, on January 23rd, 1815, 
pubhshed an article to which the Queen would not reply This 
same paper pubhshed on January 29th another article entitled 
” Histoire d’un grand proems entre un rot et une reine pour un petti 
due ” The article was signed, A MartainviUe 

Page 124, hne 28 The lawyers’ pleadings had occupied the sittmgs 
of January 7th, 19th, 27th, February 3rd and loth, 1815 After 
two postponements, the King’s proctor. Monsieur Courtm, summed 
up his conclusions, which were favourable to the Queen, on Febru- 
ary 24th Judgment was given on March 8th 

Page 125, hne 20. Maubreuil was hberated on March 9th, 1815 

Page 126, hne 38 ]\Ir Bruce subsequently helped to save Monsieur 
LavaUette (Note by Queen Hortense) Michael Bruce was bom 
m London In 1815, he was twenty-five years of age, and had 
travelled m Syria with Lady Stanhope As a result of his generous 
participation m the escape of LavaUette, he was condemned to 
three months’ impnsonment on April 27th, 1816 

Page 127, hne 2. The person referred to is not Emma Lyons, the 
mistress of Nelson, who at that time was dying m great poverty 
at Calais — ^The IVIrs Hamilton of whom Hortense speaks was 
probably Lady Mary Hamilton, daughter of Alexander Leshe, 
Earl of Leven Her first husband was Doctor James Walker, 
her second, Robert Hamilton of Jamaica Bom in Edmburgh 
m 1739, and died at Amsterdam m 1816 A writer of novels, she 
had two daughters by her first husband, one of whom mamed 
Jouy, a member of the French Academy and the other, Elizabeth, 
mamed General Baron Thi^baut 

Page 129, hne 26 At RambouiUet, Mane-Louise handed over to 
Monsieur Peymsse, from the funds of the pnvy purse which she 
had collected, the sum of 911,000 frs — and not 700,000 frs , as 

' the Queen says — to be given to the Emperor. 

Page 130, hne 9 The Due de Broghe, who knew WeUmgton about 
this tune, has left the foUowmg portrait of him " The foundation 
of his character was essentially English, Enghsh of the old stock, 
with a mmd that was simple, direct, sohd and cautious, but 
rigid, hard and rather narrow ” {Souventrs du feu Due de Broghe, 
Pans, Calmann-Ldvy, 1886, m-octavo, Vol I, page 273.) 

Page 130, hne 19 " An unexpected visit made by Lord WeUmgton 

to the Duchesse de Samt-Leu caused some surpnse People 
remarked that he remamed with her m her closet for more than 
an hour and that aU the time that he remamed m her circle (con- 
trary to his habit which is of extreme hauteur and very grave) he 
showed the greatest and most respectful deference to the Duchess, 
and was very attentive to aU her guests ” {Bullettn de Poltcej 
Dec 26th, 1814, pubhshed by Charles Mauroy m " Le Cuneux ” 
No 40, page 243) 

Page 130, hne 36 Accoidmg to MademoiseUe Cochelet, the diamonds 
were put m two boxes, one of which was given to Boutiagume, 
the other to Girardm 
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ind^ont, ddlmtd on Stareh Sth, Hi. tr 
tto 6th Chninbro dn TiibnnnJ Cn-D d« U Soto to h^l „ 
the Codft and condmotd Hortmio to tntd 
ovnr her elder ion to Lonis. within thire monthi. 


CHAPTER -W 


(Pa(M » 3 J— I 5 t) 

Page 132 fine 2 Charie*. Lord KinnainL the txnjoas art cotl'xtrr 
born April sth, 1780 H® died December lith. ^$3^ 1 ® 
Jlay z8o6 h® married Lady OUvia Fjtrgemld The Qo»m h 
mistaken la the date &larra 5th 1815 was a Snncfrr net a 
Monday The news of Napoleon s landing whfcli tool: pUcr 
reacbed Parb by official optica] telegraph, on Snodiy >L»rtk 3111, 

Page 133 Uoo td. The bottso of Fontbd Dnc dOtiante in th* Te 
d Artois (forrneriy Roe Cemttf) was next to the Qweni I t 
whereas her garden extended as far as the Roe Taitboot. rovl-' t 
did not do so Since 1848 hU hoc*® has belonged to the Rothieiu 1 
famfly and to^y is at No 19 Hoe d Artois. 

Page 138 lino 27 This was a prefect of FoocM s. In Jotjr 
he proposed to replace Lonu by the Doc d OrWso*. b* 

It was not tin i8r3 that bo lo%*olv*ed the Generali 
and LefebsTo-Desnoaettes la tho conspiracy 

Pago 140 lino 4 Lavallette took refoge In the Cnem * rs 
Jfarch i^tb Kis room was In a part of the oortM f*ex- ? t * 
atreet and reserved for tbo servanta. 

Page lu Uno }J. Loob XVIU Wl tho TnC.Ti.1 a litl'- <" t 
night, on Niarth I9tb- 

Pago 142 line 36. I roToged rnyvlf for thu tnju’tr*’' n t ^ 
fcrvice to her mother and fUtcr (No e by If > 


Pago ijj hao 37 CailtitU Cii/am hart 1.^ r-i '-r I 1^^ 
flltcTthelilter icnronvlkmasQj^nof ltdv I •'***/’ , 

she bad been the mu reii ol Nspe'l-** n ar ‘ , j v 

was one of JoVphfnes U I m •iJt'"? f 

appointed FfCfxtti* OJnltaJ dm D/'/a»f’nrtt dt ri * * 

Pajr 1(3 too H Noar at Phi 2 ot i n't* t « tl > ' T" 
Ro)**!. 
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Page 146, line 23 Fleury de Chaboulon was boasting Opposite a 
remark similar to this m de Chaboulon’s book, Napoleon wrote 
the foUowmg comment " Durmg the nine months, more than 
a hundred officers visited Elba from France, from Corsica, from 
Italy ” 

Page 149, hne i. Admiral Verhnell, who had been in command of 
the squadron m the Texel smce April 7th, 1813 When at the 
close of that year Holland rebelled agamst the French domination, 
he took aU his ships mto the harbour of Nieuwediep, and after- 
wards shut himself up in the fort of Lasalle and Morland, and 
refused to capitulate until after the Emperor’s abdication. 

Page 152 hne 37 In the course of the day the Duke accepted 
definitely the post the Emperor offered him. The decree appomt- 
mg him to it IS dated March 21st. 


CHAPTER XVI 
{Pages 155—168) 

Page 155, hne 12 I scarcely dare to mention an action which, if it 
really occurred, WcLS mfamous It was said that one of my letters 
was opened and a paragraph mterpolated, which spoke unkindly 
of the Emperor of Russia I venture to assert a thmg whose 
author is unknown to me, but which really was the depth of 
infamy This letter of mme was falsified and a sentence most 
unfavourable to the Emperor of Russia inserted Does it seem 
likely that I, who felt the Wcurmest friendship towards him, would 
forget what I owed him ? (Note by Queen Hortense ) — ^This 
letter and that addressed to Eugfene raised a storm m the Congress 
and there was a question of arrestmg the Pnnce. 

Page 158, hne 18 By the decree of Lyons (March 12th, 1815), Napoleon 
had disbanded the Swiss regiments, abohshed the old nobihty, 
annulled aU nommations to the Legion of Honour made smce his 
abdication, sequestrated the property of the Bourbons, and 
banished those of the 6migr6s who had returned smce his fall 
On March 13th, he abohshed the Upper Chamber On March 25th, 
after his arrival m Pans, a decree forbade all officers and persons 
who had been attached to the King’s mihtary or civil household 
to hve -withm thirty leagues of Pans. But these measures were 
more or less dead letters 

Page 158, hne 33 This refers to the Dowager Duchess of Orleans, 
Lomse-Ad 61 aIde de Bourbon Penthi^vre, widow of Phihppe- 
Egaht6, who, havmg broken her leg, was imable to accompany 
the Court to Ghent, 
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'"'? *“ *“** «*'» o' Pnnco dc Cid! lei 

who died at Saint Len 

Pago i6i lino 7 Joseph arthxd tn Parij March 33rd As tr 
J6r6me bo alter many dlfficnities airistd in Parisoo May 37th. 

Pago 161 lino 35. Loden camo to Charenton on about Aiml 4th, 
bat retnmed to Switirriaad without hastng seen the Enpen«r 
Joseph, having effected a reconciliation, retumed to Pam 
ho arThTd on May Sth. 


Pago 163 line 7 April nth This luncheon at Mahnalson took p^t 
on April 13 th buore Napoleon mox’cd Into the £ip<ftf 

Page i6^ Uno 3 The second French edition of Madame de Stall » 
Di rAQfmagtu was pat 00 sale In F^ns, May iSu It 
consisted of three ln*octavo volumes and was published by Nkvl 
12 Rno de Seine Hardly bad the first edition been print'd wtrs 
It was aoLted and destro\*w September 3tlh 1810 OnST'tcnVrr 
27th Madame do Stael had tSwa insited to leax*© France withiu 
lorty-eicht hourt, ^0 had her book reprinted in Londoa ftij, 
and in Loipxig In 1814 

Pago 164 lino 3 Denjoinln Constant bad brought out m I*t4 » 
pamphlet entiUed D 4 la ItUrU d/$ brMkurts dti ps-o/Vh 1 ri 
dis jottrytaus cynxxiirii taut U rapport dt ttnlirlt du 
Paris, H Nicole 1814 la octavo. 


aiAPTER WII 


(PofM 16 ^ 178 ) 


Page 170 line 17 May isf iSty, 

Page 170 Uno 33 The IsmlxtaVm ” 

* " U dame ^ IfamUton It was rxeeatM MvJi-rw ^ 
Darner nod U now in the Museum of \ maUW 

Pace 1-6 Une 10 Fervliuatvilo <iaat.\.K ban at 
^Uhksbed In Pans stoce was ih- 

Jovfphtflo piintrd tn iB»4 an J now in tfcfl WaEa-f tci>n 


i;* Hat JJ *“ 

riEoijSUMJl Jano7tli. 
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CHAPTER XVin 
{Pages 179— 199) 

Page 179, line 15. The Emperor left Pans on Monday, June 12th, 
at 4 a m. 

Page 180, Ime 4. On June i8th the cannons of the Invalides an- 
nounced the Victory of Ligny. 

Page 180, hne 32 Macdonald. 

Page 180, last Ime On the afternoon of June 20th Benjamm Constant 
read his novel, Adolphe , anecdote troxiv6e dans les papiers d’un 
ivconnu, to the Queen and some fnends The book was not 
pubhshed tiU the end of 1815 

Page 181, hne 4 It was on the afternoon of June 20th that Joseph 
received a letter written the day before at Phihppeville, in which 
Napoleon did not conceal the extent of the disaster With this 
letter was enclosed another for the Cabinet ]\Iinisters, which gave 
fewer details Joseph read this second letter at a meetmg of the 
Cabmet which was held at the Tuilenes 

Page 181, hne 28. The Emperor arrived at the Elysde on June 21st, 
at 8 a.m. 

Page 181, hne 31. The Emperor received Joseph and Lucien before 
attendmg the Cabmet meetmg, which was held at a httle after ten. 

Page 184, Ime 3 J4r6me had been wounded on June i6th, when the 
French troops were trymg to take the wood at Bossu 

Page 186, hne 37. June 25th. 

Page 186, hne 40 The two pnnees were concealed m the apartment 
of Madame Tossier, a hosier of the Boulevard Montmartre 

Page 189, hne 40. As a matter of fact, Becker arrived at Malmaison 
on the evemng of June 25th 

Page 191, hne ii. This scene took place on the mommg of June 28th. 
The httle boy was Comte L^on, son of Eldonore Ddnuelle de la 
Plaigne, aheady mentioned L6on had first been confided to 
the care of Madame Loir, the nurse of AchiUe Murat In 1812 
he was. admitted to the boardmg-school Hix, 6 rue Matignon, 
accompamed by the children of Baron de Mauviferes, his guardian, 
who was the father-m-law of the Emperor’s secretary. Monsieur 
M^neval 

Page 193, hne 2 Madame Walewska The plural used by the 
Queen is, no doubt, a slm of the pen, for the Countess would 
hardly have brought with her the son she had had by her marriage 
with Count Athanase Colonna Walewski, and she had no other 
child except the future mmister of Napoleon III This visit 
would seem to have taken place on June 28th We may mention 
once and for all that the Queen's memory regardmg dates m this 
chapter is not so accurate as it xmght be, 

Vol» IJ S 
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dla moad coIIm to his (ilthfol companion. Comte sSjchaS.” Tie 
Empeioi gave Horteoje in orehanEo tor tie collar » three no-tti 
now for 2^ 000 francs The Queen kept the Bo*e ajuJ cUfc-d 
toytnent from the cwcoton who declined to ray mere tlan 
esttoated in the mcccttfan. anj nmrJ i& 
tetom it to the Qoton after Maichaad bad receUtd that na frtsa 
Kapoleon • otaw 


Pa«iOT^2 It U possible that the QoeenirastnijWkfn to rwJ 

to Flahant ha%ing been charped xriih this special tnbaion. her* 
of the other perwmi present at Malmal^on mentlcm It *ivi « 
seems possible she was confssing this mth a mission entnjtteJ to 
Becker and LaNottette. 


Pago igS lino g Another eyo^witnesa speaks of the Emperor m 
being dressed Inbroim, ana a third says be was ireariag a eurort 
coloured suit 


Page ig3 line i6 As a nutter of fact. General Charles LaDetaiM 
left Paris alone and joined the Em p e r or at Ktort. 

Page igS line 19. The Eenper or left MiUmalsoo on Thorsday 
sgth« a few moments bcioto fiv'o in the olternoon. 


CHAPTER XIX 

(Poffr 300— 3J5) 

Pago soj, line 37 I,tmls XVtll arr i ved at Saint Denis cn JoW f-h. 

Pago 306. line x Taking the name of a Rntsian lady the Ch**rt> ^ 
on Bjurtment in the Rue Talttcnt, opyosiW ttie oaor of 
garden. 

Page sr*. Ibe sv " The Great Alerandef ii not 10 nsrox 

be was last year He sees that it is folly to h s f*s 

to a people hjsm^^e to the aJraotsfes of bn-g Wi \ 
ros-rmed Clicks, lUturt mtt/v P^* 

fsxf tfifw 0/ by J IfohhoQje IfarJia, i t f 

Pice 300 Ime 3J 1 hare f<mrd out since thst the At'*'l 

had trro Informed that there was a P-^ to ^ r 

and that 1 seas mentioned as tfc« head of tkl* etatyrary ! 

by Queen HoTtmv ) ^ 

Pace ICO line to Mondeor Dew*^ who wat 

d Arjdtfn sent word to h.n that ie .tt er » ^ ^ , 
thlscTd^ M dAnorondfCl-Mtoer^mo-^i^i , 

when firally VwsiKcr \ICC -< f'f i 

to^I< «Jcr .0 bi-u « <-.!«■ JM 1 «= r . 

i«Jv to rtrt’ into niT om«n r t t 

Mwsi that I »3» nM to be oll'wrl to tprtl » - ^ j 

potr Queen llcrtniK ) 
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Page 209, line 34. The morning of Jnly 17th ; the mstmctions were 
that the Queen was to leave withm two hours Devaux secured 
a further delay on condition that the Queen should be out of Pans 
by mgbtfall. 

Page 210, hne ii. It was Madame de Pontdcoulant who told this to 
Monsieur de Marmol. (Note by Queen Hortense ) 

Page 210, hne 31. “the Queen left the Rue Cerutti, June 17th, at 9 p.m. 
Her party was m three carnages She was m the first one with 
her two children In the second was Monsieur de Marmol and 
Monsieur de Wo3ma, the Austnan officer. In the third the nurse 
of the yoxmgest boy and a maid 

Page 213, hne 26 The notice posted up was copied word for word 
from the notice that Monsieur de VitroUes had prmted m the 
Moniteur. Neither the ongmal author nor those who copied 
his text took the trouble to find out whether the people they 
mentioned as bemg my mtimate fnends had ever crossed my 
threshold. (Note by Queen Hortense ) 

V 


CHAPTER XX 
{Pages 216—232) 

Page*2ig, line 16. The Queen amved at Aix early in August. Savoy 
belonged to France at that time, but it was governed by repre- 
sentatives of both France and Il^y The Prifet of the Depart- 
ment of Mont-Blanc still hved at Chamb^ry, but he had with him 
a Governor-General representmg the Kmg of Sardinia. 

Page 222, hne 6 Hopmg to save his crown, Murat had ^ne over to 
the Allies m January, 1814, and marched against Eugfene, but 
bn Napoleon’s return from Elba rejomed the Emperor. Com- 
pletely defeated near Tolentmo m May, he fled to Corsica, whence 
he returned m September with only 250 men to reconquer his 
kmgdom He was captured m Calabria, tried before a Mihtary 
Commission and shot, October I3tb, 1815 

Page 222, hne 21 A letter from Monsieur de Flahaut to Madame de 
Souza, dated Lyons, October, 1815, gives us the key to this mystery. 
It was published by Lord Kerry, The First Naj^oleon, loc cit , 
page 252. ‘‘I am very unhappy at the turn things have taken 

with ma cousine (Hortense) Several old letters came for me to 
Aix ; she had them sent on to her and opened them Amongst 
them was a letter from Mademoiselle M , which upset her terribly 
and threw her mto a nervous fever ” A note by Lord Kerr}’’ 
informs us that Mademoiselle M was the famous actress Made- 
moiselle Mars. 

Page 224, hne 17 The young pnnce fell ill at this tune and had 
jaundice. 
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Page 231 line 30 The ©neen dined at middar tHxenbcr ith, ct 
Aara^ tpent the at Bodetu On the 6th »he diofd At 
Zcr^ and rpoit the night at AMnterthor FlaiHr cm the -i. 
•he dined at Fraocafeld arris-tag at Coaitance (AnNnre de I Aiiw 
that evening Worn oat with tatiree aad emotion the *0 lir 
ta^^her dignity as to write the ioUowing letter to the Dbc <3 


Monrieur lo Due, 


Constance Dec. xoth. 1S19. 


On arriving at Constance my first thought Is to thank yon iyr 
the kindness with trhiefa yoa bare occeded to my dedre to rtnULt 
here I hope to find the tranqirfnity which fa the lole object of c*t 
ambitioii, and which I shall do happy to owe to you, I hVe to 
think that you have done me more justice than thovr who ban r 
knenrn me irom chfldbood ought to ha\e known bow to Jod-e tc- 
for to believe me capable of mgmtitnde and of iatrrfcnnt wih 
things so foreign to my character is not only to do me wroc^ fa* 
also to wound me where I am roost sensitive I stiD want to NU -vt 
myself under the proteetjoo of the King for I have dour no bt f 
to forfeit it. But if the spltefatness of the world ihouU std try 
to tainTo me I shall trust myself to your enhgbtcced 
Jfoasieur lo Due, and I feel rrassurtd The a an - cna l nti^ 
in which you are held fa a sure guarantee that my eoni'Irec^ 
could not be better placed. RecehT Moosienr to Due 
assurance of 

" My kind regards, 

Horrcfsr, Duthesse de Salat Lett.*’ 


CHAPTER XXI 

(Pafffj 333— =t:) 

Page 234 line 4 Shot December 7th. i** 5 - 

Pare 235, line 1 The forrtathm anJ dever UoH of 
^ Doiaparte hfa uncles and tas aunts hH 
brolhfia. their wives and tb-« desc-n^^ 
husbands are Maob-.J Inm *h- KmHom 
to leave It within the pmM of «m« »«th jmlrt t 
tncurrrd by the artwle 91 o! the p-nil Ole (t/^i 
January 

Parc 515 lines IbI*- de Krtdeorr tbece* bntolnn 

Vr^Xhld mamrd at tn t» . n«‘ ^ , 

Tt di»o«,d h-r I", m tj. < n l-Jl ' 

^l^-mturr, .b- tw4 r«r in ■•j- Y' ‘*7:, L 1 «. 
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Page 245, line 36. Monsieur de Flaliaut married Iiliss Margaret Mercer 
Elphmstone, daughter of Lord Keith, on June 19th, 1817, at 
Edmburgh He had shortly before resigned from the French 
Army His resignation was accepted, but he re-entered the 
service m 1830 He was. made a peer of France m 1831, and 
served under the Due d’Orl6ans m the army of the Nortti In 
1841 he became Ambassador to Vienna, retinng seven years later 
Under the second Empire he was made a senator on December 
31st, 1852 He died m the Palms de la Chancellcric de la Ldgtoti 
d'Honneur (formerly Hotel Salm, see Chapter I of the Queen’s 
Memoirs), on September ist, 1870 His private residence m 
Pans was the handsome house situated on the comer of the 
Avenue des Champs Elysdes and the Rue de la Bodtie. 


CHAPTER XXII 
{Pages 248 — 254) 

Page 248, Ime 5 Hortense arrived at Mumch on May nth, 1817, 
and left on the 17th for Augsbourg 

Page 249, Ime 31 In spite of his previous declarations by which he 
had handed over his landed property to Hortense, Louis sold the 
mansion m the Rue Cerutti on September 4th, 1815, to John 
Torloma, and on the same day he sold the estate of Samt Leu 

Page 249, hne 38 See the letter vmtten by Louis, December 20th, 
1815, to Carohne, and another to Ehsa, October 17th, 1816, 
pubhshed by Mr Ed Wirthheimer He asks his sisters to declare 
upon oath, before a notary that, " Louis was m the alternative of 
yieldmg to force or emigratmg and leavmg his country, his pro- 
fession hnd his family ” at the tune of his marriage He made 
an attempt of the same kmd by wntmg to M^sangfere who, hke 
Carohne and Ehsa, refused to f^ m with his wishes A further 
request to Dahehoux de S6n6gra evoked a letter which conclu- 
sively proved the innocence of Hortense and of which we have given 
an extract m Vol I 

Page 250, hne 10 The French pohee were mformed of this lUness by 
a letter of September 6th, 1818 See Ernest Daudet La Police 
politique, p 145, and Correspondance de Madame Campan, vol u, 
p 209 

Page 251, hne 2. An allusion to “ Les mimoires historiques et secrets 
del’ impiratnee Josiphine,” M A Lemmand Pans, 1820 

Page 251, hne 6 Notably the apocryphal work of J B Regnault- 
Waren, Mdmoires et correspondance de VI J ” Pans, 1819 All 
the letters m this book are fabneated by Regnault-Waren from the 
first word to the last. 
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Drotiot, General/ n 144, 152, 189 
Duch^Ltel, Madame, I 116-20 II 
192 

Dnras, Due de, n 121 
Duroc, Marshal, I 68, 151, 153 

— death, 11 54 

— proposes to Hortense, I . 68 
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Marshal 
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Enghien, Due d', death of, I 94-98 
Empire, Establishment of the, I 100 
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